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APRIL. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 





BETWEEN the sudden sunlight and the rain 
The birds sing gladly in the trees: where through 
1 walk, and note the sky’s ethereal blue, 
Pure as the peace that’s won at last from pain. 
The sunshine and the sun-bright showers ordain 
A festival of laughing flowers, whereto 
The bees go buzzing past me. Trees renew 
Their lives of green. The whole land smiles again. 


Oh, April, longed for so through cheerless hours; 
Thou who dost turn to silver wioter’s gray! 

What is it ails thy skies, thy birds, thy flowers, 
Gives to thy winds a mournful word to say, 

And brings a sound of weeping with the showers — 
What but the thought of Aprils passed away’ 


» 
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THISTLEDOWN. 


(SPRING ON THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA.) 
BY WILLIAM SHARP 








BLOWETH like snow 
From the gray thistles 
The thistledown; 

And the fairy-feathers 
O’ the dandelion 

Are tossed by the breeze 
Hither and thither; 

Over the grasses, 

The seeding grasses, 
Where the poppies shake. 
And the campions waver, 
And where the clover, 
Purple and white, 

Fills leagues with the fragrance 
Of sunsweet honey: 
Hither and thither 

The fairy-feathers 

O’ the dandelion 

And white puff-balls 

O’ the thistledown, 
Merrily dancing, 

Light on the breeze, 
Wheeling and sailing, 
And laughing to scorn 
The butterflies 

And the moths of azure: 
Blowing like snow, 

Or foam o’ the sea, 
Hither and thither, 
Upward and downward. 


Now for a moment 

A thistledown 

On a white ball resteth, 

Sun-bleached and hollow, 

A human skull 

Of the ancient days, 

When Sabines and Latins 

Made all the land here 

As red with blood 

As it now is scarlet 

With flaming poppies. 

Now the feathers 

O’ the dandelion, 

Like sunlit swansdown 

Long tossed by the wind 

O‘er the laughter of waters, 

Are blown as surf 

On a hidden rock— 

A broken arch 

Of a Roman temple. 

Where long, long ago, 

The swarthy priests 

Worshiped their gods, 

The gods now less than 

The very dust 

Whence the green grass springeth. 

But for a moment, then the wind takes them, 
Blows them, plays with them, 

Tosses them high thro’ the gold of the sunshine, 
Wavers them upward, wavers them downward. 
Hither and thither among the white butterflies, 
Over and under the blue-moths and honey- bees, 
Over the leagues of blossoming clover, 

Purple and white, the sweet smelling clover, 





Far o’er the grasses, 
And gray hanging thistles, 
Hither and thither 
Are floating and sailing 
The fairy-feathers 
O’ the dandelion. 
Bloweth like snow 
The joy 0’ the meadows, 
The thistledown. 

Rome, ITALY. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE NEGRO. 


WHAT HE IS DOING FOR .HIMSELF AND WHAT 
IS BEING DONE FOR. HIM. 








TESTIMONY FROM BOTH RACES. 


THE COLORED MINISTRY. 


BY BISHOP B. T. TANNER, D.D., 
Of the Afncan Methodist Episcopal Church. 





FIkST, as to the moral and religious unfitness of two- 
thirds the colored ministry of the country, especial-y 
those of the South and of the Methodist and Baptist 
persuasion. In the vices peculiar to a slave or pro- 
scribed condition, the per cent. of moral and religious 
unfitness is possibly high, exactly how high, not having 
the eye of an archangel, nay, not having the eye of the 
Omniscient, we are not prepared to say. But without 
argument we are ready to admit, human nature being 
equal, a per cent. sadly high; possibly the all sweeping 
sixty six and a tbird as it has been put by Bishop Payne. 
But, of course, we do not think so; and that after hav- 
ing gone in and out among these brethren for full 
thirty years. To name these vices, the vices, remember, 
that are peculiar to slavery and in which state they 
may be rationally supposed largely to exist, is quite 
unnecessary. It is sufficient to say that like all vice, 
they are peculiarly obnoxious to men of refined man- 
ners and lofty morals. But it is not asking too much 
of this class of persons, to remember in the heat of 
their indignation against the vices peculiar to a slave 
state that the free state—the state of culture, of busi- 
ness, of government, especially the state of authority 
and power, bas vices peculiar to it also. 

The recent slave, with a barbarous and cbattelized 
ancestry of a thousand years and more, is no more the 
subject of acommon fallen nature, per se, than is his 
brother with a free and chivalrous ancestry for a period 
altogether as long. Human nature, in its depravity, is 
mightier than slavery. It is mightier than freedom 
Whether bond or free, we are alike the children of dis- 
obedience. We are all the children of wrath. That a 
large per cent. then of the colored ministry who come 
directly from the colored people should, in a measure 
be morally and religiously unfit for the work by reason 
of vices peculiar to their state, is true, or may be; but 
no more than is a Jarge per cent. of the Christian minis- 
try in general, which similarly comes directly from the 
people, unfit, by reason of vices peculiar to their state, 
unless, indeed, we conclude that in the commands of the 
Decalog, including, of course, the royal law, there is 
an unhappy grade of merit or demerit, as the case may 
be. But James says: ‘‘ For whosoever shall keep the 
whole law and yet stumble in one point, he is become 
guilty of all” (R. V.). 

Second, as to the intellectual unfitness of two-thirds 
of the co!ored ministry. These colored ministers mani- 
festly know more than those to whom they preach; and 
this is quite as much as can be said of the early preach- 
ers of almost any of the sects, if not of Christianity it- 
self. A learned ministry has always been the excep- 
tional ministry. Until Paul was called, the schoolmen 
can scarcely be said to have had a representative in the 
Apostolic College. And what was true of them, re- 
mained so for centuries; or until, at least, the philoso- 
phy of Alexandria may be said to have captured the 
Gospel of Jerusalem. 

As to Methodism, we all know that Wesley’s mighty 
men were the very furthest from being ‘ intellectually 
qualified,” according to the proposed requirement. To 
have insisted upon such a rule would have been to keep 
out the very men who laid the foundation of the organ- 
ization that has well-nigh captured the world. 

Jane Grey Swisshelm says (the year in question is 1835): 

‘IT believe there was not at that time a member of the 
Pittsburg Conference who was a college graduate, few who 


had even a good common school education, while two of 
those who preached ie our meeting-house and were fre- 
quent guests in the family were unable to read.” 

Also she says: 

““My assailants denounced theological seminaries as 
‘ preacher-factories’—informed me that neither Dr. Black 
nor any of his congregation ever had religion, and only by 
getting it, could any one be saved ” 

And this was only fifty-five years ago! In the July num- 
ber of the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review, of 
the year 1839, is a contribution from the pen of the Rev. 
D. Smith, of the New York Conference. His theme is: 
‘On the Importance of a Well-Instructed Ministry.” 
From it we make a single quotation: 


** We indeed should prepare but a poor compliment to be 
inscribed on the pages of our history should we do that 
from choice which was formerly done from necessity, and 
perpetuate all the disadvantages inevitably connected with 
an infant Church. If Mr. Wesley found himself 
unable to give the young men whom he employed to labor 
under his direction, in qualifying themselves for the work, 
what he desired, and was obliged to send them out with 
but slender acquirements—a necessity which he greatly 
lamented—must we continue to do the same, for fear of 
coming under the charge of substituting learning for 
piety?” 

And this was but fifty years ago! 

The fact is, as we consider this charge of the intellec- 
tual unfitness of the colored ministry, we almost feel 
like giving a warm and vehement Methodist Amen to 
Father Jgnatius when he says: ‘‘ The human reason is a 
puny thing, when a bottle of brandy can emphatically 
obliterate it. Let reason go to the Devil, we will de- 
pend on the Holy Ghost, and the spirit of enthusiasm 
with which He charges us.” 

PHILADELPHI4, PENN. 


THE RACE QUESTION. 





BY THE HON. ©. R. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Member of Congress from Arkansas, 





it may have been thought that when the Negro was 
tinally granted the rights and privileges which are ex- 
pressed in our laws for white men there would be an 
end to the race question; but such has not been the case. 
The Negro has not been left under the law simply as a 
citizenand a man. We have not been content with ex- 
tending to him public education and missionary efforts, 
such as we provide for the neccssities of others. He 
has been continually excited by agitators and paraded 
before the public asa race. During the last two years 
we have had out of profound peace a sudden and angry 
revival of the race question, and in the Congress just 
ended it has been used for political purposes in various 
ways. It was not to be expected, in view of the mark- 
ed difference between the white and black races, that 
the civil,social and political relations between them could 
work without friction; but it was hoped that these mat- 
ters were permanently left to the experience, expedi- 
entsand control of the various States and locations 
where we have always left them, and where, under our 
cherished institutions, they lawfully belong. It was 
the part of wisdom and patriotism to do this; but the 
habitual weakness of mankind has prevailed with us as 
it has with other peoples and at other times. This re- 
vival of the race question has shared in the rebuke ad- 
ministered by the peop'e at the last November election; 
but it is too much to expect that it will not be revived 
by unwise zealots to serve future political purposes, 
We clearly see, at least, that this isa great, a difficult 
and a dangerous question; and now is, perhaps, a most 
opportune time for its discussion. 

It is curious and perhaps profitable to note how this 
question is always brought up. It is never raised by the 
whites of the South, nor by the Negroes themselves, nor 
by those beneficent people in the North who are helping 
us build churches, schoolhouses and colleges for the 
Negroes. It is always accompanied by charges of crime 
or of a criminal sentiment against great masses of our 
own people. The remedy proposed is always some vio- 
lent wrench to our system of government, some infrac- 
tion of the organic law, or some breach of our ancient 
customs, The Negroes do not move, they are always 
moved upon. Yet the agitators never give them a 
dollar, nor do they raise money to help bring them out 





of the land of oppression, as was done in the days of 
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slavery, and as the charitable world is now doing for 
the Jews of Russia. Indeed, this land never furnishes 
an exile, voluntary or otherwise, and these agitations 
are always accompanied by the significant, if less noisy, 
efforts not only to centralize power but also to acquire 
money for certain classes of our prople. When we take 
an inventory after the battle, we find that the solid Ne- 
gro vote has been obtained to carry a number of close 
Northern States; the Negro, as a man, bas been left just 
where he was before, only he has been taught to hate 
and not to love his white neighbor in the South; the 
harmony between the races and the consequent ad- 
vancement of the Negro | as been impaired, power has 
been centralized more than ever at Washington, legic-la- 
tion to enrich favored classes has been placed upon the 
statute books, and the public treasury has been emptied. 
These ends being accomplished, the agitation for the 
time being ceases. 

But the fact that our people can from time to time be 
so excited by this question shows the seriousness of the 
cise and the importance of our having some clear and 
settled views about the nature and thetreatment of the 
problem. When we of the South plead for non-inter- 
ference, urge our views, demand respect for the organic 
law, and ask that the old errors of the hasty and pas- 
sionate policy that was pursued about slavery be 
avoided, we are met by the distrust of acertain ele- 
ment who think that we have in view some policy cf 
sectional hostility. At the thought of this they are 
ready to break down all the barriers of the Constitution 
and of our ancient customs, to make war upon us in 
any and every form and to disregard what in their 
calmer moments they know to be for the permanent and 
best interests gf the whole country and of the Negroes 
themselves. Let us be frank about this. There wasa 
time when the section known as the South, considered 
that its existence was at stake, and to a large extent its 
po'icy was directed to acquire strength for protection. 
That, in a sense, was a policy of sectional aggrandize- 
ment if not of hostility. In that day we were the chief 
advocates and factors of the Mexican War. The terri- 
tory then acquired, with that acquired by the Spanish 
cession and the Gadsden purchase, offset the greater 
bulge to the northwest of the Louisiana purchase. Nor 
isthat all. Ourclamor was loud and ceaseless for the 
acquisition of Cuba, and if this bad been accomplished 
it would doubtless have been followed by demands for 
still furtherextension south. But all this has ceased. 
The South is on a new basis. If Southern extension 
were now propo:ed the South would solidly oppose it. 
We dream of no extension unless it be ultimately some 
sort of amicable federation with the provinces north 
and northeast of us. Clearly then whatever may be the 
difficulties of the race question or our necessities grow 
ing out of it, it affords no bond or cause for sectiona! 
aggrandizement or for any purpose hostile to the gen- 
eral interests of the country. We desire peace, good 
order, prosperity; in short, a wise solution of the 
troubles, and we urge our views and rights; but surely 
this is not sectional nor cause for distrust. 

Another considerable element, highly sympathetic 
and credulous, incline to radical interference because 
they think the Southern people are not humane to the 
Negroes. If they do not impeach the character of our 
people, they, at least, think the old relation of master 
to slave has left us hostile andcruel. But that, even if 
true, is too remote to be effective now. The vast major- 
ity of the white people of the South never owned 
slaves. They were small farmers living in the up- 
lands and doing their own work just as is the custom 
with the great majority of the farmers in the West. 
The greater part of those who did own slavesare long 
since dead; and as to the effect of the relation, the con- 
duct of both slave and master, when “freedom came,” 
showed that hatred was not felt by «ither. There was 
no killing or cruelty by either. For atime the Negro 
was idle; but apart from this the change was made 
without any such violent scenes or events as were ex- 
pected by those who did not personally know the 
whites, the blacks, and the real character of the rela- 
tions between them. This change was constantly oc- 
curring throughout four years, in all parts of the South, 
and under every variety of circumstances; but in every 
case what I have said istrue. These facts are not with- 
out marked significance. 

Then again, to say that the people of one part of our 
country are naturally less humane than those of an- 
other is quite untrue. The white people of the South 
are, almost without exception, of ancient American 
descent. Except to a limited extent in the towns and 
cities it is rare to finda man whose ancestors were not 
of our o'd Revolutionary stock. It must sound strange 
to the balance of the world to hear this element called 
lacking in American virtues. If it still be alleged thac 
we are unlike our Northern people, then let us look to 
the future, for now our section is rapidly filling up 
with people from the North. The truth is that these 
distinctions are only believed in by those who are not 
personally acquainted with the facts. 

Of course it is useless to talk or appeal to those who 
use the Negro question for selfish purposes. The only 
hope with this class is to defeat it. But the number of 
those who are patriotic and humane and who are hos- 
tile to us because they distrust us I believe to be very 





large. They, at times at least, subordinate everything 
else to their feelings and convictions upon this subject. 
lt is our duty to appeal to them persistently and ear- 
nestly. They cant bela us much by their aid in all well- 
directed lines of religious and educational work, and 
more especially by withholding their support from any 
individual or party that favors a selfish, radical or sec- 
tional policy. 

For a proper understanding of the matter not only do 
the feelings, prejudices or convictions to which I have 
alluded have to be cast from the mind; but the race 
question needs to be viewed separately and apart from 
any questions of the past and from every other question 
of the present day. In the North there are questions of 
bomogeneity, but they relate to nationalities and classes 
and not to race. On the Pacific slope there was a race 
question as to the Chinese; but we let our people out 
there do what they pleased, and we did for them all 
they asked, and the question was quickly settled. The 
Chinese were too new and alien to touch the public sym- 
pathy, and they were too few to appeal to any interest. 
The Negro was a factor before and during the War; 
but it was in the question of human servitude and that 
of utility in saving the Union. Had he been of any 
other race the question and effect would have been the 
same. Then he figured in the question of universal 
manhood suffrage. The position of free manhood suf- 
frage, first held by the Virginians, the great State 
builders, in the organization of Kentucky, was revived, 
and it was carried out. Those early Southerners made 
no distinctions in suffrage between men white and 
black, if free. But none of these questions related to 
the Negro as such. Their settlement uncovered the 
Negro asarace. He is no longer obscured by questions 
on top of him. We have taken off the top soil and 
reached hard pan, and a rew question confronts us. 
However apathetic the Negro may be, the country de- 
mands homogeneity and reform, and it is now deter- 
mined to do something with him. But this time it is 
not as a slave entitled to freedom, not as a disfranchised 
man to be endowed with the ballot; but this reform is 
to reform the Negro himself. This is the race question. 
The abolition of slavery and the conferring of suffrage 
brought it into being. Before this it slumbered. The 
characteristics of the Negro did not come in contact 
or in conflict with the white man, because he was sup 
pressed. But now we meet him as a freeman, as a voter, 
as a man, and the lack of harmony is brought home to 
ug. 

All nations appreciate the need of homogeneity, and 
all seek to obtain it. The modes are three—by educa- 
tion, by separation, and by extinction. The last be- 
longs to the cruel and savage state; the next to the 
hasty, proscriptive and passionate state; and the first 
accords with the dictates of wisdom and the principles 
of the Christian religion. 

The differences between us and the Negro are such as 
no nation has ever endured except where one race wasin 
some form subordinated to the other. To take the most 
modern instances: In Hayti the white man is permitted 
no power, nor is he permitted to own land. In the Brit- 
ish colonies, where the race question can operate, the 
Negro is given either a limited or else no voice at all in 
government. The uniform experience of the human 
family upon a given point ever since the world began 
is entitled to some consideration. I only ask this to the 
extent of an admission that when we undertook to re- 
form the Negro and at the same time to live with him 
upon terms of political equality we undertook a difficult 
task. 

In the proper solution of this problem the white peo- 
ple of the South have the most immediate and vital in- 
terest of all. It exceeds that of our people in the 
North, because they would not so directly suffer by 
failure. It exceeds that of the Negroes themselves, be- 
cause we are the more numerous, being, say three to 
one, and we have, man for man, more’ property and at- 
tainments to sacrifice by failure. 

To say that the races will ever blend as a nation made 
up of different nationalities is to predict more than I 
believe to be either possible or desirable. The history 
of the West India Islands shows that with freedom to 
the Negro comes the defeat of any expectations however 
slight that may ever have been entertained of this re- 
sult. I think the same conclusion has been reached by 
all who have observed the tendency of the races in this 
country. Indeed, all the testimony with which I am 
familiar is so strong that such a course is fatal to the 
physical and mental vigor of both races that we may 
well consider the fact in accord with the fixed princi- 
ples of Nature. Therefore the true line of improvem< nt 
is to try to make the Negro in mind and morals the 
equal but in blood not the same as the white man. Let 
each be as proud as he may of his species but socially 
distinct from the other. 

This is less apt to lead to political friction than if 
there grew up a distinct mulatto class. This element if 
at all numerous has always been a mischievous one. 
But that distinctness in blood does not involve political 
friction is shown by the fact that the Jews have 
kept their blood distinct and pure, refusing to inter- 
marry even with other nations, and yet they divide in 
their political opinions and live amicably with their 
neighbors, I have never known a community in the 
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South where there was anything like extreme opposi- 
tion to Negro rule so long as it was not bad rule. If it 
became unbearable it became correspondingly objection- 
able, but only by reason of its corruption or other faults 
of a similar character. There are counties in my State 
that have been under Negro rule for twenty years and 
are under it now, and there has never been any disturb- 
ance about it. One is the county in which I live, Jef- 
ferson; another is a county adjoining it, Lincoln; and 
another is a county adjoining that, Desha; and I dare 
say there are others. 

To bring the Negro to the state I have described, how- 
ever, his character must be improved as well as his 
mind taught, and bis mind must be emancipated as his 
body has been. His favorite leaders and most forward 
friends at present are, asa rule, those who seek to use 
him and not to improve him. They don’t want him 
improved. This is as true of his preachers as it is of his 
political friends. In fact, his preacher generally directs 
his politics and not his morals. His first great need, 
then, is to be delivered from his friends of the present 
day. If he could be weaned from them, or they would 
all leave him, and permit him to work out his own sal- 
vation with the business men with whom he is practi- 
cally associated both in politics and in his daily life, 
everything would soon be in a rapid state of improve- 
ment. 

The Negro is a child, more so than the Indian; and 
even more than the Indian he needs to be helped by a 
sentiment which will protect him from designing men. 
He is a citizen, and we cannot so protect him by law; 
but society and public sentiment should do for him 
what the law cannot do. 

Men often say the Negro is a mystery. This is because 
they fail to discover in him the strong springs of action 
they are accustomed to find in man. The failure to per- 
ceive this is not because it is hidden, but because it does 
not exist. While generally good-natured, yet asa rule 
they are lacking in those elements which give a strong 
and affirmative cast to race or national character. In- 
deed, their great lack is character. They are the most 
negative of all the races, and, hence, are the most 
difficult, not to get along with, but to build up to a high 
standard. They area religious race, preferring a religion, 
however, that grants license and affords excitement, but 
amenable to the threats of future punishment if forci- 
bly presented. They are a fun-loving, sociable people, 
gregarious in their tastes and habits; and there is a 
marked tendency to consolidate in the alluvial districts 
where the climate is more favorable to them than to the 
white man, and to live close together. The strongest 
passion with the Negro is jealousy. Most of their kill- 
ings grow out of their love affairs, tho their attach- 
ments are not very unselfish or constant. They do not 
strongly resent a wrong nor greatly appreciate a benefit. 
The Negro will have a great deal to say about these 
matters, but his actions will be limited. The Republic- 
an Party thinks he is held to them by gratitute for his 
freedom. This is a mistake. In the first place they 
know in part how it came about. They say the men 
who sold them are not much better than the men who 
bought them. They think the white man had his own 
purposes. Yet they feel somehow that the policy of the 
Republican Party was to free them, and that somehow 
the Democratic Party, on the last turn of events, was a 
kind of ‘‘ slave party.” Theyare neither grateful to the 
one nor resentful to the other; but when great stories 
are told them and their fears are excited, they generally 
turn out and vote with the Republicans as being appar- 
ently the safer side for them. It is fear and not grati- 
tude that controls them. Of course under the extrava- 
gant promises that are sometimes made, they are moved 
by a sense of favors to come. The Negro is not only 
credulous but also willing for somebody to support him, 
and he wants but little more. The last time the Gov- 
ernment supplies were sent down the Mississippi River 
for flood sufferers, Negroes would draw their rations 
and stand around and refuse $2.50 a day to help pile sacks 
on the threatened levee. The rations came near ruin- 
ing the country. If the Government fed him the Negro 
did not object to an overflow, and in some communities 
the planters had to ask that the free feeding stop. Like 
every other human being the Negro needs to be taught 
to depend upon his own resources. 

In conclusion I will say that those who propose to 
improve the Negro must recognize a wide gap between 
themselves and those who simply desire to use him. 
Their entire policies are diametrically opposed. The 
one will seek to utilize the best local sentiment in his 
behalf, preach harmony and good feeling, and inculcate 
perfect independence and freedom in thought and 
action, restrained only by good morals, pure religion, 
and the laws of the land. The other will continue to 
interfere upon one pretext or another with the local 
concerns of the various communities, infract their rights 
and disturb their peace, fill the Negro’s mind with 
false promises, excite him with false fears and with 
agrarian and communistic expectations, seek to main- 
tain and to use the question for political purposes, 
North as well as South, strive for race solidarity with 
the Negro in order to prevent all independence of 
thought and action on his part, preach distrust and 
antipathy between white and black neighbors, and seek 








to keep him under the mischievous and debasing boss 
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rule of a corrupt co operation between unscrupulous 
politicians and equally unscrupulous Negro preachers. 
Of course, a good many Negroes now see this tendency 
and these distinctions; but as yet they are comparative- 
ly few and powerless. We of the South recognize the 
great and protracted task that God has assigned to us. 
We hold that no one can doit for us,and we cannot 
transfer it to others, We undertake it with the expe- 
rience of nineteen centuries of Christian civilization. 
In that the great active principle is love, the great bond 
is the brotherhood of man, and the great practical rule 
is patience. We shall be fretted and sorely tried by 
troubles within and troubles without, but we trust that 
in this we shall have the increasing forbearance and 
support of good and reasonable people everywhere. We 
must work within the limits of our organic law,and others 
must do the same, and all must avoid the haste and 
passion of past disputes, and not let our liberties and in- 
stitutions be undermined and lost. We can never efface 
blood distinctions that God does not permit to be ef- 
faced; but J believe that, despite all, we shall continue 
to have within our borders the happiest and foremost 
body of the Negro race in the world. They will not, 
like the Israelites, have to flee from a land of bondage, 
but willd well with us in harmony and peace. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE NEGROES. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE MARION MCCLELLAN. 


November, 1888, on a certain election day, I went 
from ward to ward all day in a pouring rain, handing 
out the right tickets, Republican tickets, to Negroes 
who could not tell the right ticket from a bogus one. 
At that election the hurrah for Cleveland was answered 
freely with a deafening yell for Harrison by sons 
of Ham. Every man, black and white, shouted and 
voted as he pleased; and there is no reason to believe 
that the votes were not fairly counted. That election 
was in Kentucky. 

I recall another election day when I mingled with 
voters on a similar occasion. That day I gave out no 
tickets; I read for nobody—not evenfor myself. There 
were, however, on the voting ground ten Negroes for 
every one white man, and I cannot recall the names of 
six out of that throng of voting Negroes from the 
many I knew who could read the tickets they voted. 
Yet they voted—the most of them dared not do other- 
wise. Isaw one Negro whocould read and who owned 
property slappedin the face because he presumed to in- 
struct a fellow-Negro how to vote. Did he resent the 
insult? No. Was he a coward? Not unle:s it was 
cowardice to choose life instead of death by a mob of 
more white men than could have found standing-room 
around him if he had resented so gross an insult. 

I saw more than that that day, 1 saw over a hun- 
dred Negro men march to music in a band to fhe polls, 
while one carried on horse high above the marching 
pedestrians a banner, one which was inscribed *‘ Nitta 
Yuma votes No.” These hundred men belonged to the 
plantation, owned by one white man, as hired men and 
renters, all of whom answered the toll of the bell, call- 
ing them every Saturday night to the ‘“‘ Big House” to 
draw rations for the next week. 

The significance of the ‘‘no” which the “ Nitta Yu- 
ma” plantation voted was not in accordance to the 
wishes of many that voted it; but the edict from the 
‘* Big House,” ‘‘ no rations for him who fails to vote 
‘no’,” had gone out to those men, and it wasa law not 
to be broken. I would be willing to take an oath upon 
the truthfulness of the incidents in detail which I have 
mentioned. 

When will the Negro have the civil right that. is his? 
Massachusetts would give it to him now. Georgia will 
not, ostensibly because to doso would be to submitto 
** Negro rule,” and the Southern whites will never sub- 
mit to ‘‘ Negrorule.” ‘‘ Nor would I,” says Massachu- 
setts. Oh, no! ‘‘ Massachusetts would never see her in- 
telligence and her culture, her property and historic 
families, her schools and her churches, her institutions 
of benevolence and her grand prestige, thrust under the 
hoof of ignorance and vice and consequent poverty and 
traditions of a servile history.” Who could blame 
Georgia for refusing to submit tothesame? But is such 
an overthrow one that the Negroes are seeking, so that 
Georgia or Massachusetts need to be on guard to prevent 
it? Tam not forgetful of the fact that the very pres- 
ence of a mass of ignorant people, no matter how good 
and well-meaning they may be, is a source of appre- 
hension and anxious solicitude. 

But is it true that the Negroes are a threatening 
class? Can any one deny that in their days of deepest 
degradation they have shown loyalty and worthiness of 
trust? Whocan mention a Negro strike—a Negro an- 
archist, a Negro communist or a radical socialist? Who 
can point outa single commupity in the South where 
the Negroes are rebellious and pre:s by any unlawful 
means or to any extent by fair means their claims to 
office even toso much as that of a school committee 
who shall decide who and what kind of teachers shall 
teach their children—where by numbers, wealth and 
education they have abundant right to have some say 
50 in matters? Yet from the Gulf to the Lakes the cry 
of Negro rule” is sounded in our ears. Oh, cursed 





anathema! Cloak for every crime possible. The for- 
eigners come to this country ignorant in the extreme 
and many of them full of sentiments of anarchy, and 
before they have learned the names of all the States be- 
gin to let this country know that they intend to have 
some say concerning who shall rule it. Yet they are 
all alike made citizens and freely accorded the rights 
which tbat citizenship implies. Scarcely a word is said 
about the danger of their presence, and not a single 
commen privilege withheld from them as a precaution 
for the country’s welfare. But the poor, humble plan- 
tation Negroes toil on year after year, taking in many 
instances for their toil whatever the white master may 
choose to give, which is never more than the scantiest 
means of subsistence. The more fortunate Negroes in 
towns and cities and sections of country remote from 
the plantation cotton belt are fast acquiring wealth, 
education, and culture, They identify their interests 
with the common interest about them. They love this 
country, take pride in all its past history, pass over its 
dark pages of slavery, retain no sentiments of hate and 
revenge for the unutterable wrongs done them, and 
show every time th y are permitted to express them- 
selves by words or deeds that they are loyal citizens, 
Yet these same American-born citizens—these eight mil- 
lion Negroes, who, I affirm, have this spirit of progress 
and attitude to the Republic that I have mentioned—are 
held up asa seething mass of humanity, that would de- 
stroy the South if the measures now in force there 
were not adhered to with a death determination of 
maintenance, Ah! when will the rights which are 
theirs be given them? is a quesfion that may well be 
asked. Those rights will come in time—be sure of it— 
and God grant that they may come in peace. There is 
a side for apprehension and fear that they who have 
the upper hand do not dream of now, and would scoff 
at the mention of it by those who know the burning of 
thousands of young Negro hearts. 

There is no danger of ‘“‘Negro rule,” such as is com- 
monly meant by that phrase; but there is surely danger 
in that ‘‘Negro rule” measured to the Negroes by the 
whites, if they will persist init. The eight millions are 
not the slaves of thirty years ago. They are largely 
gone to the grave. A new generation is on the stage 
who take in with every breath a sense of freedom anda 
right to full freedom. These young Negroes are not 
belligerent, but they are growing more and more restive 
and are being goaded on to God only knows what. If 
this unreasonable and cruel ‘‘Negro rule” is held to, the 
time will come when nothing but blood will pay the 
price of such a government. 

To-day there are more than five hundred students in 
the departments of Fisk University. Central Tennessee 
College in its four departments brings up a like force, 
and Roger Williams University joins the rank with 
hers. In these three institutions at Nashville, Tenn., 
about fifteen hundred young Negroes are receiving 
from all sources the training that goes to make upa 
trueand self-respecting manhood. Atlanta, Ga , New 
Orleans, and every other large city and town in the 
South has in it to-day thousands of some of the best and 
most noble young people in this land, drinking in a 
manhood that will not be crowded to the wall. I know 
how these young men feel and think. I am one of 
them, Together we have talked, planned, prayed and 
vowed. I[ have personally,along with many others, 
been mobbed, dragged from the cars by men whose 
shouts and curses still ring in my ears like the very 
demons of Hell—because I wished to ride on a first-class 
ticket for which I had paid. Does Georgia or Massa- 
chusetts think we do not feel these wrongs as their own 
whitesons would and that we submit to them almost 
always quietly, because we lack the manhood that 
white young men wou'd show under like circumstances? 
Are we cowards and submit because we have that “ in- 
nate sense of inferiority, that causes us to submit to 
conditions as our right which would degrade the self- 
respect of the white race,” as Senator Eustis asserts? 
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Just as the basis of all measurement is the hand,so 
the basis of ali human values is hand-labor. A man 
pays his doctor five dollars for a prescription, his law- 
yer ten dollars for an opinion, his minister two dollars 
for his wife. This five dollars, this ten dollars, this two 
dollars, represents so much hand-labor. He not only 
eats his bread, he pays his doctor, his lawyer, and his 
minister, in the sweat of his brow. Every drop that 
falls from his brow in honest labor, is coined into 
money, honest money. 

It isa curious fact that education,so called,should tend 
to give false ideas of hand-labor; as tho it were deroga- 
tory toa man’s dignity. The Man of Nazareth says: 
‘* My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” It was 
true in that higher sense, butin the lower onealso. For 
Jesus went down with his earthly parents to Nazareth, 
and was subjectunto them. Andone of the parental 
duties of the Hebrew was to bring up his children to a 
trade. And itisa Jewiah proverb, that a fathey who 
does not teach his son a trade makes of him a beggar 
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orathief. And it was, in part, this sense of the dignity 
of hand-labor which led the Apostle Paul to work with 
his own hands. 

Pascal remarks that it is dangerous to show a man his 
likeness to the beasts that perish, without at the same 
time showing his unlikeness to them, A trade ‘shows 
him this unlikeness. Many a workingman is merely a 
beast of burden, a little above the grade of his ox or bis 
horse. His work is almost as mechanical; awakens as 
little interest; gives him as little elevation. But teach 
him a trade, and you set him into a new class, 

There is no such leveler as the mastery of a trade. 
It levelsa man up. If I can shoe horses better than 
any other man in my town, if I can make better gaiters 
for ladies, if I can bake better bread, it will soon make 
no difference whether I have Suem, Ham or Japheth for 
my ancestor; the people will want my work. Work is 
an article of nocomplexion. The man who does the best 
thing will lead in a trade. Emerson says: ‘‘ A Colum- 
bus needs a planet to shape his course upon.” Soa man 
needs a trade in order to show what is in him; needs a 
forge, needs a trowel, needs a handsaw, or a plane, be- 
fore you can take the measure of his capacity; before 
he can stand up in the full dignity of his manhood, of 
the being to whom God has given dominion over the 
works of his hands, having put all things under his feet. 

It is the misfortune of the African that he has been 
kept for generations working along the same level, do- 
ing the same mechanical things, whic require no in- 
ventive faculty, and that people have come to conclude 
he is competent to do nothing else; that when he 
aspires to do something else, he is trying to get out of 
his sphere. If he is content to be a barber, or a hostler, 
or a coachman, or a waiter, his Anglo-Saxon brother 
quite approves of him. Nobody can cater more saga- 
ciously to an Anglo-Saxon’s tastes and appetites at the 
tab'e, can cut a more conspicuous figure in livery, can 
groom or train a hurse better, or can give his weary 
head a more satisfactory shampoo. But when it is pro- 
posed to teach him how to use or make tools, this is 
carrying the joke a little too far! 

The genius of American institutions requires us to 
extend the advantages of one to all; to stand out 
of the way of every man in the race of life. Itisa 
wonderful thing tbat such a man as Henry Wilson 
should start with the shoemaker’s bench, and die in the 
Vice-President’s chair: that Ulysses 8. Grant should be 
lifted from the tanner’s pit to preside over our great 
armies, and to be twice President. And was not Andy 
Johnson a tailor once—only the ninth part of a man? 
And did not he know how to thread a needle and baste 
a goose? Now, if we cannot follow them all the way 
up, we would yet like to go as far as we can. 

Schools of training for the African are especially 
needed, because no man will take him as an apprentice, 
and no man wants to work by his side as only his equal. 
This is one of the fangs of slavery which will be slow tu 
come out. Here are eight millions of people. Shall 
they not have the privilege of building houses for them- 
selves, and for each other? Must the Anglo-Saxon insist 
upon the great industries as his monopoly? The prob- 
lem which Afro-Americans have to solve is not really 
solved without that independence which can come only 
from a knowledge of handicrafts. Intellectual culture 
should go hand in hand with industrial training. The 
African ought to be supplied with men of his own 
color, competent to plan houses and build them, to take 
the lead in any of the trades. Thus and thus only can 
he stand alone; wherever you throw him, he will land 
on his feet. 
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Some time since Prof. B. T. Washington, President of 
the Tuskegee Normal Institute, wrote an article por- 
traying in graphic terms the social and moral condition 
of the colored people as a mass, and depicting in great 
earnestness the appalling ignorance and immorality of 
the Negro ministry. Professor Washington’s utterances 
having provoked a storm of criticism and emphatic de- 
nial from the colored people, and a deal of comment 
from other sources, Bishop D. A. Payne, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, whose learning, piety, 
opportunities for intelligent observation, and the sin- 
cerity of whose motive none who knows the man will 
venture to question, has given almost unqualified cor- 
roboration and indorsement of Professor Washington’s 
statements. 

That these intelligent gentlemen are true and tried 
friends and lovers of the race, and are thoroughly con- 
scientiousin the gravecharges which they prefer against 
the race and its ministry, must be admitted in frank- 
ness and candor; and that in thus giving such wide 
publicity to their honest convictions, they hope to ren- 
der the race a real service must also be granted. 

Again, all who are unprejudiced and in the least con- 
versant with the moral condition of the colored people 
jn the South, must admit that there are grounds for the 
charges preferred by this intelligent professor, whose 
testimony is corroborated by the most learned and pious 
Negro prelate on the American continent, 
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But! very much fear the consequences of their state- 
ments, and I submit a few words of criticism, not so 
much of the statements themselves as of the unquali- 
fied manner in which they are made. I fear the state- 
ments will be seized upon by those who are only too 
anxious to establish their persistently reiterated charge 
that the race is non-moral, that it is incapable of just eth- 
ical conception or of moral elevation, no matter what 
the effort to uplift it; and that therefore in this sup- 
posed fact the American people, the South in particu- 
lar, find justification for the social ostracism of the Ne- 
gro, and the thousand and one discriminations and pro- 
scriptions practiced against him in civil and political 
life. Surely, if the Negro is non-moral and incapable 
of permanent advancement along the highway of civili- 
zation, the white people are justified in wishing not to 
associate with him, and in their desire to Jimit to the 
lowest possible degree the chances of contact between 
the two races, lest the whites, who by contact cannot 
elevate the Negroes, become themselves contaminated 
and lowered. I criticise the two distinguished gentle- 
men, because, while charging great ignorance and deg- 
radation and immorality upon the race, they did not 
state as explicitly and forcibly the underlying cause or 
causes, and also show what Christian education bas 
done in the improved moral and social condition of so 
many of the race as it has touched. 

Let me spread before the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, 
a few facts which have not generally been taken into 
account in summing up the moral condition and capa- 
bilities of the Negroes. 

In the days of slavery, in towns and cities, the colored 
and white peopie worshiped together, the former occupy- 
ing the gallery or rear of the church. But whether 
from gallery or rear, they heard the ‘‘ o'd, old story of 
the cross told over and over again” from the same pul- 
pit, out of the same Bible and from the same lips that 
their masters heard it from. They had doctrine and 
duty clearly set forth and enforced by adequate sanc- 
tions. And the teaching of the Southern pulpit, except 
when it went off on a tangent on the slave question, 
was pure and wholesome, Hence the days of slavery 
produced among the colored people many a house-top 
saint and many a model character. Where the blacks 
and whites did not worship together, it was not uncom- 
mon in those days for the blacks to have white pastors, 
and the white man thus serving them lost nothing in 
social caste because his flock was black instead of white. 
Some of the South’s most eloquent preachers, some 
that have since become bishops, and others whose 
names make luminous the pages of history—Dr. C. H. 
Deems, for instance—once counted it a blessed privilege 
to preach for the Negroes, and they look back upon the 
days when they shouted and praised God with their 
colored brethren as among the brightest and most joy- 
ous in the history of their ministry. Some of the most 
highly cultured and refined Christian white ladies used 
to teach the colored people in Sunday-school—not read- 
ing and writing of course, but great moral and spiritual 
truths, that entered into the heart and life of their 
dusky pupils. 

But with the advent of the freedom and citizenship of 
the colored people, by a very natural process there came 
a change in the sentiment and attitude of the Southern 
whites toward the race. Looking upon the great Re- 
publican Party as being the party through which, under 
God, they received their freedom and enfranchisement, 
as a matter of gratitude, it was perfectly natural for 
the colored people to ally themselves with that party. 
But it must be remembered that at the South, for the 
most part, the colored people themselves were that 
party. It is truethere were in the party afew white 
men; some from the North, not always the best and 
wisest; some from the South, usually the worst, whose 
sole motive, judging from their conduct, was the loaves 
and fishes, now for the first time made possible to them. 
But the presence of the few whites in the party does 
not invalidate the statement that, in the main, we were 
the Republican Party in the South. 

Taking into consideration the antecedents of tke 
Southern whites, their stubbornly cherished notions of 
the innate superiority of the white to the colored race, 
the fact that in this country, to say nothing of the 
hoary centuries of degradation that lie back of us in 
Africa, the race had suffered nearly two and a half cen- 
turies of abjectest bondage, and the fact that the politi- 
cal party with which we allied ourselves was histor- 
ically odious to the Southern whites, it was just as natu- 
ral for them to array themselves practically solid 
against the Negro in politics as it was for the Negro to 
be Republican. To draw—using a mild term—all white 
men into the Democratic ranks, or to make it extremely 
uncomfortable and odious for them if they remained 
among the Negroes, and to prevent what the South 
dreaded, and through pride despised, Negro domination, 
falsely so-called, the South drew a broad and deep line 
of social, civil and political demarkation between Ne- 
groes and whites, and wo betided him who dared to 
cross that line, whether he was a Northern missionary, 
teacher or politician,or Southern scallaway. Hence- 
forth there must be the least possible contact between 
white and black, except along the lower lines of sensu- 
ality, from which the colored woman has usually been 
the sufferer. It became unpopular, if not unsafe, for a 





white person to teach a Negro school or preach to a 
Negro congregatiov. Thank God, that unhappy phase 
of the situation is passing away. If a colored man pur- 
chased a lot in a town or city, forthwith every foot of 
ground in that locality depreciated by reason of the 
fact that a Negro was there. Whether in town or 
country, the race was huddled together, isolated from 
ull moral, refining and elevating influences, that come 
through social and civil contact with the more intelli- 
gent and highly favored. The race must have its 


own churches and preachers, its own schoo's and: 


teachers. 


Thus thrown upon our own moral resources, the Lord 
only knows what would have come to the race had not 
the Northern school-teacher and preacher, with spelling 
book and Bible, come to our rescue. For,at the con- 
clusion of the War and the period of reconstruction, 
when we began to worship under our own vine and fig 
tree, in our rudely. built log church edifices, and under 
the ministry of our own kinsmen according to the flesh, 
ninety-nine per cent. of the colored ministers were 
themselves untaught, ignorant and _ superstitious; 
through no fault of theirs, itis true, but of the institu- 
tion that had interdicted letters to the black man. Had 
our ministry been as skillful in setting forth great Gos- 
pel truths and ethical principles as they were in appeal- 
ing to the easily excited emotionalism of our nature, 
then there had been a race, which for exalted religious 
life and integrity of moral character would have no 
superior on the American continent. But this was im- 
possible, and, however devoutly desired, ought to have 
been expected. Even if it could be proved that tbe race 
has actually retrograded in morals since emancipation, 
the fact should not occasion surprise to any intelligent 
and fair-minded person, The great wonder to me is 
that, considering all things, the race is not more deeply 
sunken in degradation. It is true, much bas been done 
through Northern philanthropy for the betterment of 
our condition; but much needed to be done, and more 
than there bas been time in which todoit. The race 
has been born faster than it could be educated, and 
even waiving the fact of the wonderful increase of the 
race, twenty-five years are too short a period in which 
to look for great results in the education and uplifting 
of a massof people larger in numbers than was this na- 
tion when the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
mulgated. 

Another patent fact not to be lost sight of in account- 
ing for the present social and moral status of the 
colored people is, that the teachings of the whites in 
and since the days of slavery have been such as to im- 
bue the former with the idea that there is one plane of 
virtuous and honorable conduct for a white person, and 
another and lower for the Negro. He has not been, and is 
not now generally, regarded as a social and moral factor 
in the community in the same sense as is the white man. 
Hence his moral obliquities, only as they touch tte im- 
mediate interests of the white man, bave not been an- 
imadverted upon in the same spirit, or bad Jegal cogni- 
zance taken of them, as they would in the case of a 
white man. The Negro may commit adultery, or be 
guilty of bigamy, and so long as his victims are not white 
women, no legal account is taken of the fact, unless ac- 
tion is urged by tke colored people, tho the facts may 
be well known to the authorities. It is a Negro, it is 
the Negro’s business, and it dces not affect societg, for 
society is white. Thus, the highest moral restraint is 
not thrown around the Negro to help bim in his irre- 
sponsible weakness to rise to Joftier conceptions of 
moral principles and right conduct. In view of these 
facts, I ask in all fairness and sincerity, if too much is 
not expected of the Negro? Or, if there is a race any- 
where under the stars, having a similar history and en- 
vironed as we have been since emancipation, that would 
have made in the same length of time one whit better 
progress than we have? 

But how about the Negroes who have had the benefit 
of Christian education? Go ask the more than one hun- 
dred and fifty Negro physicians scattered throughout 
the South; inquire of an equal number of lawyers; note 
the high moral and intellectual standing of the large 
number of Negro professors in our seminarics and col- 
leves, and the thousand educated Negro ministers that 
fill as many pulpits in the South. That now and then a 
Negro school-teacher or preacher falls into sin is a 
lamentable fact; but that immorality is the rule among 
our educated ministry is denied, 9nd indignantly re- 
sented as a slander upon the race. £o farasI have been 
able to observe, proportionately, the moral character and 
usefulness of the colored ministry suffer nothing in com- 
parison with white preachers. It has been my privilege 
to associate almost as largely with white as with colored 
preachers, both in the South and in a wide territory 
through the North, and I know whereof I affirm. Pro- 
fessor Washington is careful to name the Baptist and 
Methodist preachers, but says nothing of Congregational 
and Presbyterian ministers. Why? Far be it from me 
to impute any denominational prejudice to him as his 
motive. I believe him to be a too high-toned Christian 
gentleman to allow any such unworthy motive to influ- 
ence his utterances. I myself am willing to exempta 
majority of those ministers, and the fact that they are 
so exempt is an evidence of what Christian education 
can do to purify the morals and elevate the character. 





Usually, the Presbyterians and Congregationalists re- 
quire a higher educational standard for their minis- 
try than do Baptists and Methodists, and there being 
comparatively few members of these denominations 
amorg our people, and fewer ministers, the most of 
these preachers are scholarly men. This admission. 
however, must not be construed as a confession that a 
majority of the Methodist and Baptist preachers among 
us are immoral. I don’t believe it; I know too many of 
them to give credence to such a sweeping statement, 


‘That a majority of them are ignorant of the funda- 


mentals of the Gospel and fearfully superstitious, is a 
lamentable fact; but ignorance and immorality are not 
always yoked together. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that a majority of 
the Negro ministry are ignorant, superstitious and im- 
pure, what is the remedy? Not less scholastic learning, 
but more industrial education. The race needs all the 
training of hand itcanget. But high moral culture 
does not come through the Fand,but through the head to 
the heart. Nordoes it come through any superficial 
head and heart training. The understanding must be 
thoroughly enlightened and the heart fully imbued with 
moral sentiment ere the highest character is reached. 
Nor is man who knows nothing of the higher educa- 
tion—of Greek, Latin and Hebrew, of science, mathe. 
matics and philosopby—better prepared to instruct the 
ignorant in moralsand religion than the well-rounded 
man. If the whites, themselves scholars and readers 
in order to their highest advancement, require the best 
educated men, surely the Negroes, who are almost 
wholly dependent upon the minister, upon bis spoken, 
utterances for religious and moral guidance, need the 
best trained and most richly furnished ministry that it 
is possible to secure. 

It is not less and dimmer, but more and brighter light 
that is needed to be turned on, until our darkened and 
scarred souls shall shine forever in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 

GREENSBORO,N. ©. | — 
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The colored people of this country are just now pass- 
ing through a trying period in their history, a history 


full of trying situations—a dark and gloomy record,’ 


with only here and there a flash of light. Even now 
they are scarcely in the twilight of their liberties. All 
over the country they are the victims of acruel race 
prejudice, the strength and extent of which none but 
cultivated, self-respecting colored people can rightly 
apprehend. It pervades every department of life— 
politics, the schools, the churches, business, society— 
every where, tho not alwaysin the same degree. There 
is actually no single locality in the United States where 
aman avowedly connected by blood with the Negro 
race can hold up his head and feel that he is the recog- 
nized equal of other men (inthe broad sense of the 
term), or where he is not taught to feel every day of 
his life that he is regarded as something inferior to 
those who were fortunate enough to be born entirely 
white. Colored people who think have long since 
recognized that in the more intimate and personal rela- 
tions of men, society can have but one opinion, and 
that the Negro is under the ban of society. They feel 
that as long as any considerable part of the United 
States denies them any right or any privilege, some- 
thing will be lacking to the completeness of their citi- 
zenship everywhere else in the United States. 

But it is a far cry from slavery—from the Dred Scott 
decision—to the time when the ghost of negrophobia 
will be laid. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof: 
and the crying evil of to-day is the outrageous manner 
in which the colored people of the South are deprived 
of the elementary rights of citizenship-—the right to the 
protection of life and limb, the right to trial when 
accused of crime, the right to assist in the choice of 
their rulers and the making of their laws, and the right 
to equal treatment on railroads and in places provided 
for the accommodation of the traveling public. These 
are not social privileges; they are public rights, to 
which these people are entitled under the law. There 
are other rights of which they are deprived, but which 
they have not ehosen to assert; but the manifest dis- 
position on their part to claim and exercise the rights 
enumerated, has stirred the Negro-hating spirit of the 
South to the dregs, and given occasion for a series of out- 
rages withio the last month which is without a parallel 
in number or malignity since the downfall of the Ku 
Klux organization, if the disbanding of that organiza 
tion after complete sucess in the object sought by it can 
be called a downfall. 

Mr. George W. Cable advises the colored people to 
unite and by every peaceable means—by word, by voice, 
by pen, to forward their own cause. One writer ad- 
vises the colored people to emigrate to Mexico or Scuth 
America, another tells them not to yield their tardily 
acknowledged birthiight, but to work out their salva- 
tion in the United States. A writer prominently iden- 
tified with the cause of the colored people advises 
them to forget the fact that they are Negroes, and to 
endeavor to feel that they are simply men and citizens. 
One counselor advises them to emigrate largely from 
the South, and thus relieve that section of the strain 
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caused by the fear of Negro majorities. Another ad- 
vises them to stay in the South and retain their major- 
ities, on the theory that a bird in hand (even if the hand 
is shackled) is worth twoin the bush. One friend finds 
a specific for every race trouble in the division of the 
colored vote; another, many others 1n fact, see no hope 
for the Negro except in the supremacy of the Republi- 
can Party; they believe, in the language of Frederick 
Douglass, that to the Negro ‘‘the Republican Party is 
the ship; all else is the ocean.” Judge Tourgee openly 
predic:s a guerilla warfare of races, and can only ad- 
vise the colored people to defend themselves in an un- 
even and hopeless conflict. 

When the colored man has read with hopeful eager- 
ness the conflicting advice which his friends have given 
him, ha is apt to reach the conclusion that his counsel- 
ors are aS much in the dark as to what is best for him 
to do, or as to what will be the outcome of his presence 
in the United States, as he himself is, 

From one point of view scarcely any of the courses 
proposed are practicable for the ten million colored peo- 
ple in the United States, or any considerable proportion 
of them, to follow. Take, for instance, a wholesale 
emigration of the colored people to South America, or 
Mexico. It is questionable whether they would be wel- 
comed in any such mass. The expense of transporia- 
tion, the loss of time, the withdrawal of so many labor- 
ers, would cost the country as much as the late War, 
and would be infinitely more injurious to the South 
than they at one time imagined the lo3s of their slaves 
to be. No such movement has been known in history; 
the exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt, the expulsion 
of the Moors from Spain, the flight of the Tartar tribe 
which De Quincey has immortalized, would be mere 
preparatory sketches for such a gigantic movement of 
population. When it is considered that it has taken 
four hundred years of immigration and a century of un- 
paralleled national growth, to give the United States a 
population of sixty millions, the preposterousness of 
colonizing the whole colored population of the United 
States is apparent, even supposing no other obstacle 
than mere numbers in the way of it. A wholesale emi- 
gration to any State or Territory is open to similar ob- 
jections, and to the still stronger one that no State or 
Territory capable of supporting a large population 
would be left to tae exclusive occupation of the colored 
people. The lesson of Oklahoma is recent enough to 
demonstrate this. It is not at all likely that even Africa 
will be left to the Negro; it is not, indeed, desirable that 
it siould be left entirely to him. But supposing every 
obstacle to such an emigration removed, the Southern 
whites would not let the colored people go. This mod- 
ern Pharaoh, ‘‘ the white South,” is quite as obdurate as 
his Egyptian prototype. The Negro problem seems to 
worry the people of Georgia more than those of any 
ot»er State; and yet the laws of Georgia, to say nothing 
of public opinion, are such as to render it absolutely 
impossible for any organized movement for emigration 
to be successfully carried out. Cheap, abundant and easi- 
ly managed, white labor is not soreadily procured that 
the Southern white planters would take their chances of 
getting along without colored labor. The Negroes must, 
as @ mass, remain in the South. A more practicable 
emigration, that of the Southern whites, who are more 
able to go, strange to say, does not seem to meet with 
much favor in their eyes, and yet, if, as they are so fond 
of asserting, it is impossible for the two races to live 
together on terms of equality, this is mors likely to be 
the ultimate outcome. 

The division of the colored vote is equally impracti- 
cable. The whites do not, at present, desire it on such 
terms as they could get it, that is, the recognition of the 
Negroes’ rights under the law. It could be easily 
effected on that basis; but that any considerable num 
ber of colored people in the face of the torrent of vili- 
fication and abuse, to say nothing of physical outrage, 
to which they are subjected, should support the party 
which at the South justifies and at the North excuses 
such a course toward them, it is difficult to see; they do 
not do it, and will not doit. A colored editor in New 
Orleans, who turned Democrat, for the reason, as he 
asserts, that he thought the condition of his race would 
be improved by such changes of politics. and another 
in Ohio who forsook his party for simiiar reasons, have 
both returned recently to the Republican Party; even 
patriotism, or venality, or whatever their motive may 
have been, could not resist the arguments of the past 
month. They have declared that the lives and liberties 
of their people are above every other consideration, and 
that there is neither pro:pect nor hope for the preserva- 
tion of either in the Democratic Party. It is joined to 
its idols, the bigotry and lawlessness of the Bourbon 
Democracy of the South. 

That the colored people will ever inaugurate anything 
that could be seriously called a race war, is not likely. 
They have the experience of the past to warn them. 
Never but once in history have they come out victori- 
ous in such a struggle, and the conditions under which 
they were successfulin San Domingo are not apt to be 
repeated. Even supposing them equal in numbers and 
intelligence to the Southern whites, they know from 
painful experience that the spirit of slavery is not dead 
at the North, but that in the event of any widespread 
conflict, Southern whites would be re-enforced by their 





sympathizers at the North. The people who are char- 
acterized as ‘‘ignorant, degraded and brutal,’ know 
quite enough to appreciate the lessons of the draft riots 
in New York, the Cincinnati riots,and the active Cop- 
perheadism of the War period. 

That the colored people can improve their condition 
by a general organization, like that of the Irish National 
League for instance, is hardly possible. The recent 
troubles in Mississippi grew ont of an attempt to organ- 
ize a colored Farmers’ Alliance. If a peaceful organiza- 
tion for industrial protection is discouraged in so em- 
phatic a way—by the estimated murder of at least a 
hundred colored people, among them the leaders of the 
organization—what kind of reception would a similar 
political organization meet? 

The advice that colored people should have notbing to 
say in the prevailing discussion is doubtless intended in 
the best possible spirit. The writer who gave it is evi- 
dently friendly to those whom she would advise. But 
it is asking too much of poor human nature. Perhaps 
white people, with centuries of culture behind them, 
have reached that point of self-control where they could 
endure in si'ence such indignities and wrongs as are 
heaped upon the Negro—tho no such fact is apparent 
from the study of their history. Indeed, the fact that 
they have always loved liberty, have spoken and fought 
to maintain it, is the noblest charact-ristic of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. The colored peop'e were denied the 
right to fight for their freedom until the rebellion was 
substantially over, but that they should now be denied 
the right to speak for themselves, that they shou d con- 
tinue to be the passive bone of contention between North 
and South, is asking them to be false to Nature, false 
to humanity, false to every tradition of human liber- 
ty. 

But since the colored people can do none of these 
thin,s, what can they do? Perhaps, after all, these 
conflicting and impracticab!e opinions can be reconciled 
in such a manner as to avoid confusion, and thus, after 
all, to lead to safety. 

For instance, if the colored people cannot emigrate 
en masse, they can gradually spread over the country. 
The advantages of such dispersion are obvious, It 
would hasten the ultimate assimilation of the two 
races, which would be quickest where race prejudice is 
weakest. It would keep the colored people in touch 
with their friends, who are most numerous at the North 
where colored people are fewest—nut, indeed, as the 
Southern whites assert, because they know least about 
the Negro, but because slavery and proscriptive laws 
and the supposed exigencies of partisan politics have 
not benumbed their consciences,or warped their love of 
liberty. The descendants of the Puritans, who direct 
the public sentiment of the North and West, would, if 
confronted with such a condition, find some other method 
than assasination and disfranchisement to counteract 
the alleged dangers of Negro ascendancy. There is 
already a large movement of colored peop e toward the 
North. But unfortunately for those who remain,it is a 
movement of the younger and more aspiring element, 
who can find in the North larger opportunities for 
development. For in spite of the assertious South 
ern white people and their apologists, race prejudice- 
at the North does notentirely prevent colored people from 
climbing up into the bigher walks of life. The writer of 
this article lives ina city woere there are about five 
thousand colored people—about one in fifty of the popu- 
lation. And heis not guessing when he says there is no 
colored man in the city qualified to follow any special 
pursuit requiring special knowledge, who cannot, by 
reason of race prujudice, find employment at it; and 
with few exceptions, no pursuit which he cannot, for 
that reason, qualify himself to follow. With such a 
state of public opinion, which is trueof a large part of 
the North, it is not strange that young colored people 
should leave the South. Their departure will better 
their own condition, and, after all, the progress of any 
race is dependent on the advancement of individuals. 
One Vanderbilt, one Stewart, one Depew, one Edison, 
one leader in any department of human endeavor, would 
do more to enlarge the opportunities of colored people 
than double the same aggregate of wealth, or talent, or 
labor, scattered among a hundred or a thousand of 
them. 

If they cannot combine all over the South for the 
purpose of securing their rights they can in certain lo- 
calities. They can at the North. By a proper organi- 
zation of their voting strength, which in many locali- 
ties and in half a dozen States constitutes the balance 
cf power, they can compel the local recognition of such 
rights as are still denied them, and force upon the at- 
tention of Congress and the Administration the condi- 
tion of their brethren at the South. The whole ma- 
chinery of the Government was once put in motion to 
procure the return of fugitive slaves; it is strange that 
the combined wisdom of Congres3 cannot devise some 
plan whereby the Constitution will be a shield rather 
than a sword to these struggling millions. 

The colored people will instigate no race war. But 
when they are attacked, they should defend them- 
selves. When the Southern Negro reaches that high 
conception of liberty that would make him rather die 
than submit to the lash, when he will meet force with 
force, there will be an end of Southern outrages. The 





man who will offer a personal indignity to another who 
has not injured him, is a tyrant and a coward, and will 
not continue a conflict with no odds in his favor. His- 
tory is full of inspiration, and of illustrious example, 
for the defenders of liberty. The memory of those who 
die for liberty is cherished; the names of tyrants be- 
come the the synonyms for all that is basest in human 
nature. 

The colored people can speak out for themselves, and 
ought to whenever they can safely do so. The right of 
free speech is as sacred toa freeman as any other right, 
for through it he sets in motion the agencies which se- 
cure his liberty. Whether or not he can exercise his 
rights is not to the point; he should nevertheless assert 
them. The Declaration of Independence was not the 
cool utterance of a nation secure in its position; it was 
the indignant remonstrance of an outraged, disorgan- 
ized people; and coming from the heart it went to the 
heart, and notonly inspired Americans to heroic effort, 
but enlisted the sympathy and admiration of lovers of 
liberty the world over. Rash and intemperate expres- 
sion on the part of colored people, where the conse- 
quences can easily be foreseen, is to be deplored. But 
a just self-respect requires that they should let the world 
know that they are not ‘“‘ dumb, driven cattle,” but that 
they know, and know better than any one else can, the 
extent to which they are oppressed and outraged. If 
the colored people of thé South could voice in one cry 
all the agony of their twenty-five years of so-called 
freedom, the whole world would listen, and give back 
such an indignant protest as would startle this boasted 
land of the free into seeing itself, for a moment at 
least. as others see it—as a country where prejudice has 
usurped the domain of law, where justice is no longer 
impartial, and where the citizen deprived of his rights 
has no redress. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


NEGRO CHRISTIANITY. 





BY HENRY CLAY GRAY. 


Now and then some one discourses eloquently about 
Christianizing the colored people. It may not be gen- 
erally known that the colored people turn up their noses 
at that kind of talk, whether in the mouth of their own 
people or in that of the white people; but, all the same, 
they do. The colored people are theoretical Christians: 
and, what is more, they know very well that they are 
not the only people which can furnish well-developed 
specimens of theoretical Christians, but practical heathen 
in one and the same person. Give the colored people 
plenty of useful and productive employment—a fair and 
equal chance with all others—and treat them and theirs 
as if they have rights, aspirations and affections which 
are to be respected, and you thereby weed out of the 
deep soil of their natures the rank growth of malice and 
discontent, making room for the principles of practical 
Christianity to take root and thrive. All the learning 
and eloquence in the world cannot so explain and en- 
force Bible doctrines as to make a people practically 
Christian in their dealings with another people who 
seize every opportunity to overreach them, and who 
strive to limit and repress them in all ways they can 
think of. Of course, it is true that Christianity among 
the colored people is subject to varying vicissitudes of 
fortune like a rudderless and leaky ship driven by ever 
changing gales. There are numerous causes producing 
this condition of things, and I propose now to discuss 
some of them, 

Methodists and Baptists (other denominations meet- 
ing with inditferent success among the colored people) 
stepped in behind the Union armies to garrison the 
country with a Gospel soldiery, Soon they engaged one 
another in a fierce conflict of rivalry, and, besides this, 
there were often scarcely less fierce combats between 
rival factions of one or the other of the two great “isms.” 
This gave birth to the follies of unnecessarily dividing 
strength and effort; of zeal to make stanch advocates 
and defenders of the particular ism without regard to 
practical Christian living; and of engaging in a church- 
building crusade without regard to economic and busi. 
ness principles. The upshot of it is that no adequate 
provision for the support of the ministry can be made; 
that credentials of church-membersbip usually warrant 
no more than that the hearer is Methodist or Baptist; 
and that you will find an already impoverished people 
taxing themselves to death to erect palatial houses of 
worship in the cities and larger towns, while shabby, 
ecarecrow makeshifts answer for outlying districts, to 
head off competing rival establishments, Heavily bur- 
dened colored washerwomen frequently give more to 
spread the Gospel than some able-bodied white men 
give for the support of Church and School and State all 
put together. But this must end; the strain will ulti- 
mately break the cord. 

The time was when religious gatherings among the 
colored people necessarily attracted greater numbers 
than they can now. These gatherings answered the 
purposes of newspapers and of social intercourse as well 
as of those of trainers in moral and religious truth. 
The youth found in them auspicious times for forming 
congenial life-partnerships; the mothers found in them 
refreshing seasons in the course of which they could 
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regaie themselves with snuff and pipes, and listen to 
recitals of bits of domestic gossip along with learned 
disquisitions upon the strength and efficacy of divers 
roots and yerbs (herbs) to conquer all ills flesh is heir 
to; the fathers found in them suitable occasions to ex- 
change news and discuss agricultural topics. In fine, 
here the latest letter received from distant relatives was 
brought to be read and answered by some one of writ- 
ing ability, and here, too, were given out notices of so- 
cial or political gatherings to come off in the com- 
munity in the near future. Thus that these so-called 
religious meetings should often be protracted through 
the day and far into the night was by no means unwel- 
come, as thereby ample time to attend to all the several 
interests was given. The people being generally indus 
trious, knowing few wants, and, for the most part, 
earning good wages, were cheerful and liberal givers for 
the support of religion. Nearly all this is changed now. 
The piano and the organ are in the land; the young 
people prefer téte-d-téte chats at home to casting sharp 
eyes at one another over the heads of deeply absorbed 
worshipers at church. There is a reader in nearly every 
household, and into many of them the newspapers go; 
and Queen Fashion reigns everywhere, multiplying 
wants and bankrupting purses. Consequently great 
crowds are not so common, long services grow less and 
less in favor, and the few who do attend neither give so 
much nor so cheerfully as formerly, because they are 
beginning to see they cannot afford it. 

Effort to provide for pastors’ support and keep afloat 
numerous cburch building enterprises early gave rise to 
a financiering policy which soon overstepped everything. 
lt virtually turned the churches into custom houses 
and the pastors into tax-gatherers, driving away many 
who otherwise might have been reached. The preachers 
saw that, in the conferences and associations, those 
received most praise who most strengthened the ‘‘ism” 
and raked in the most shekels atthe expense of every- 
thing else, and heard the leading men exhort at parting: 
**Go to; farewell; put money enough in thy purse.” 

Hence it was but natural that they should soon fall 
into the habit of taking care of these to the neglect of 
all other interests. They set out tables in front of the 
altars, around which stand vociferous deacons and 
stewards crying the church’s wares after the fashion of 
street venders, thus appealing to the weaknesses of 
vain and gaudily attir2d individuals, tempting them to 
march up and plank down only for the opportunity it 
gives them to display their cheap finery. They intro- 
duced spendthrift excursions and picnics and church 
festivals, all of which recruit more for the Devil in a 
single day than the church can, for God, in a month. 
Handsome girls and women are singled out to go on 
begging tours into all sorts of places! The elders and 
the church have been known to wink at many question- 
able practices so long as they went on replenishing 
their failing treasury. Therefore there is an ever-in 
creasing number of those who snap their fingers at the 
preacher and his church, passing on their ways hum- 
ming a snatch from the old ditty: 

“There is the preacher who 
Is preaching very bold; 
But he preaches for 
Money, and not for souls.” 

The so-called benevolent and secret society crazes come 
in to divert much money, brain and character from the 
churches. The pure religion of Jesus Christ seeks to 
develop the God-like in man; the secular society, the 
butterfly and peacock. The Right Reverend 
Mickle Head, DD., is nothing but a whisper com- 
pared with the Most Worthy Blow Hard, G. 8. R. C.C., 
G.S., D. Q. and B. G.; that is to say, Grand Supreme 
Re united Chief Councilor, Grand Sovereign, Dodger 
of the Question and Butter of the Goat! Even the Sun- 
day-schools are being thinned out to the gain of juve- 
nile secret societies in which they have their Right Bow- 
ers, Left Bowers, Jack O’Clubs, etc. But chaff aside, 
altho these societies are extravagantly expensive and 
appeal almost wholly to the vanity and folly of their 
adherents; still, it must be confessed that they are, in 
general, better managed and conform more closely to 
strict business principles in management than do the 
churches. Their books are properly and accurately 
kept, and they maintain strict order and discipline. 
Persons who would never think of being in duty bound 
to behave properly in the presence of a preacher or 
Sabbath-school superintendent will join one of these 
societies aod move about before some master or prin- 
cess as if in the presence of death. The causes are ob- 
vious; they number always in the membership some of 
the most thrifty, intelligent and respectable people of 
the community; membership therein is asortof patent 
of nobility—to be ‘‘black balled,” or to be expelled or 
suspended 1s a fatal aspersion of character—ro, many 
foolishly imagine; and they enforce fines and penalties. 
Perhaps one in a hundred belongs to some one or more 
of these societies. The annual cost of membership is: 


Twelve months’ dues, at 50 cents per month...... .......... $60 
Twelve days’ lost time, at 75 cents per day................... 9 00 
Fines, penalties, assessments and incidentals...... ......... 5 00 

Total annual cost per capita.................ceeeescceeeeee $20 00 


One in a hundred amounts to not far from eighty 
thousand—that is, the colored people of the United 
States pay every year the enormous sum of one million 





six hundred thousand dollars for red rags, painted 
sticks and chocktows—not to mention the species of 
bondage they undergo to secure the privilege of doing 
so. These figures underrate rather than overrate the 
truth. How, then, can the Church receive any comfort 
or aid at the hands of these society people? 

Growth in zeal for the ‘‘ism” and in a certain kind of 
financiering legerdemain has betrayed the ministry into 
methods and practices to gain popular influence which 
have laid it open to atwofold misfortune. The elders 
have been caught, time and again, bartering their influ- 
ence with tradesmen, demagogs, and others having 
axes to grind, and wanting colored people to turn their 
grindstonts. The effect of all this has been that it has 
attracted to the ministerial ranks a swarm of those hav- 
ing special qualification and peculiar liking for that 
kind of service; and it has lowered the ministry in the 
estimation of thousands who have been quietly looking 
on and have seen all. And the colored ministry will go 
on losing in power and influence and usefulness till the 
preachers quit selling themselves to local speculators, 
whether they be ward politicians, dealers in pinchteck 
jewelry, or lecturers for the latest secret society hum- 
bug. The people are fast finding out what they are, 
and they have fair conceptions of what a Christian min- 
ister should be. If the people hear a minister preach 
upon the terrors of eternal punishment, and then bear 
him a few minutes after peddling out stale and coarse 
jokes over chicken pie, they will believe, if they do not 
say, ‘* Our elder loves chicken pie more than he fears 
the Devil.” 


MONTGOMBRY, TEXAS. 





RELIGIOUS ADVANCEMENT OF THE NEGRO IN 
SOUTHERN RURAL SECTIONS. 


BY PROF. LUTHER A. FOX. 








INTEREST in humanity alone makes us interested in 
the Negro in our Southern section. This interest is in- 
tensified by the relation he bears to the future of our 
country. His numbers are rapidly increasing, and be- 
fore many years he will claim that share in the Govern- 
ment to which those numbers entitle him. His igno- 
rance, which makes the means employed for debarring 
him from office effective, is yielding rapidly before the 
power of the common schools, and he cannot be kept 
many decades longer from controlling a large part of 
the South. From his own home bis inflvence will ex- 
tend over the whole country. Unless we close our eyes 
to this necessary trend of facts we cannot be indifferent 
to his moral and religious cbaracter. 

The progress of the Negro in education and in wealth 
is very manifest. The close of the War turned him out 
a freeman, but literally illiterate and penniless. Thou- 
sands of them now bave little homes of their own, some 
of them little farms, and nearly all the children of 
school age, with very many of the former class, can 
‘*read and write and cipher.” The starting point was 
zero and the progress is easily measured. 

But the advancement in morals and religion is not so 
marked. The Negro while a slave had some training in 
morality. Some virtues were strictly enforced. If he 
was caught lying to his master, or stealing from him, 
or being drunk, he was severely corrected, and often 
with the rod. He had some religious influence thrown 
around him, and obtained some little knowledge of re- 
ligious truth. Most masters either made provision for 
the religious instruction of their slaves, or freely allowed 
their attendance upon worship. Some large slave-own- 
ers had churches upon their plantations and secured 
ministers. Of these, John Randolph is a noted example. 
The South Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Church had a number of such churches on its list of 
appointment, and usually sent men of good parts to fil] 
them, Most churches for the whites, both in cities and the 
country, bad galleries for colored people, and had col- 
ored communicants. The First Baptist Church of Rich- 
mond, Va., may be taken as an instance, When the 
galleries became too small to accommodate the worship- 
ers, and the number of communicants too large to he 
pruperly cared for, they were dismissed to form a separ- 
ate congregation, were assisted by the people of the city 
to purchase a church, and the Rev. Dr. Ryland, Presi- 
dent of Richmond College, became their pastor. In many 
places slaves were authorized by the churches to preach, 
and under the direction cf proper ecclesiastical authority 
organized congregations. ‘lhrough these various in- 
strumentalities the close of the war found a large per 
cent. of the Negroes communicant members of the 
Church. But prevented by law from being taught to 
read, very few had by any means learned to read the 
Bible, and the great mass had failed to understand a 
large part of the preaching which they heard. Tho they 
knew something of religious truth, their ideas were 
crude, and they could be regarded only as quite igno- 
rant in religion. 

Emancipation was for them a great revolution. It 
set them adrift without sail or ballast upon the world. 
They had no chart or compass, or trusted guide. Wild 
with the first experience of that freedom of which they 
had so long dreamed, but of which they had well-nigh 
despaired, they did not know how to preserve and use 
that which they really possessed. They had few com- 
petent teachers among themselves, nor did they receive 





kindly the instruction from the whites. In many places 
Sunday-scbools, to be taught by white teachers, were 
start« d, but were soon discontinued because of a want of 


interest on the part of the blacks. They desired colored - 


preachers and teacbers. That preference still remains 
in some degree among them. An Episcopal minister, 
an able, consecrated, practical man, in answer to the 
call of his Church left, a few years ago, a comfortable 
parish to take charge of the colored work in an impor- 
tant Virginian town. Recently he has expressed a wish 
to be relieved of the service, because he has been told by 
his people that he suits admirably in all other respects, 
but they do object to him on the ground that he is not 
black. 3 

With such preachers and spirit as they had twenty 
years ago, their preaching and worship were mere cari- 
catures of sacred things. A sermon was an incoherent 
harangue which moved more through the sound than 
the sentiment. He was the best preacher who had the 
least thought in his discourse but made most noise. A 
revival was so wild and heathenish that the most faith- 
ful descriptions must seem exaggerations. 

But the little truth that they had picked up during the 
times of slavery, the new truth that they drew from the 
Bible, which they rapidly learned to read, the physical 
basis for civilization that they had obtained during the 
two preceding centuries, the religious influence around 
them and the help given them by the missionaries from 
the North, lifted them gradually into a higher plane, 
To-day nothing like their first revivals can be found. 
Their meetings are orderly. Sometimes a sister, or 
several, will have a good, old-time Methodist shout, but 
one will see nothing more disorderly than in many ru- 
ral places among the whites. Noisy demonstrations of 
every sort are rapidly disappearing. 

The collections in the churches are usually very 
small, Unless the congregation is very large, the ser- 
mon specially stirring and the singing unusually spir- 
ited the amount is generally less than one dollar. But 
the sums given during the year are large. They have 
their *‘ rallying days” when they make extra offerings. 
They give their ministers competent support, and in 
nearly all the towns and villages own neat and often 
bandsome churches. They are good beggars, and obtain 
considerable help from the whites. Their piety meas- 
ured by the amounts which they give in their poverty 
must be ranked high, 

The ignorant preachers of former years have given 
place to a much better class of men. The ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies bave pushed aside those who would not 
study or would not learn. A colored minister, preach- 
ing an ordination sermon at a conference, said: ‘A 
man who will not study has no business in the pulpit. 
If any such has found his way into the ranks of the 
ministry, he has no work and the good Lord ought to 
take him home, in case he is ready to go, and if he is 
not ready the Lord ought to—take him anyhow.” The 
people ask for irstruction. They say that they do not 
want men who are as ignorant as themselves to try to 
preach tothem. One of them said: ‘‘ Those ignorant 
and wicked fellows who are going around destroying 
souls ought to be hung.” A white minister who had 
not kept himself informed as to their progress, was in- 
vited to fill, for one Sunday, one of their pulpits. He 
was glad to accept, but he felt that his serviee would 
not be acceptable. He was surprised to find them most 
attentive when he was most instructive, and afterward 
to be invited frequently because he taught them so 
much. 

The average sermon by the colored preachers is good. 
One characteristic is its adaptation to give instruction 
to the people. It is plain and simple in language, with 
occasional touches of Negro rhetoric sometimes grow- 
ing into real beauty. Many of the preachers use the 
common Negro dialect, and surprise us by the impor- 
tant and profound truths expr:ssed in it. At first it 
seems a st»rtling incongruity. The sermon is generally 
without manuscript. Like most Southern speakers 
there is greater stress of voice than is necessary or is 
pleasant to Northern ears, but the tones are nearly 
always musical. Oratory is a frequent talent among 
the Negroes, and the colored pulpit has a large propor- 
tion of superior orators. 

The emotional is a strong element inthe Negro na- 
ture. .As he exists now the excess may grow out of a 
lack of intellectual development, and the strong vitality 
may find easiest outlet through the sensibility, He 
loves excitement, and that makes him an easier prey to 
intemperance, fast becoming one of the vices of his 
race. He loves particularly excitement of a serious 
cast, and therefore he finds pleasure ina funeral. He 
delights in religious excitements. His religion in large 
measure consists of stirred emotions, and he never be- 
lieves he ‘‘ has religion” until he feels some strong 
physical sensations. It was difficult for him to connect 
religion with character. The masses do not clearly un- 
derstand that the truths for which they ask are princi- 
ples of life, and that true piety must bring good moral- 
ity. But they are learning that profession without a 
corresponding walk is a delusion, and we confidently 
look for stricter discipline and more correct lives with- 
in the next ten years. 

The pulpit, as it now exists, is an adjustment between 
the calls for instruction and awakened emotions. The 
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sermon combines the hortatory with the didactic. The 
analytic discussion of the text—the method of sermon- 
izing nearly always pursued—is followed by strong ap- 
peals and frequently dark pictures. That food for emo- 
tions which the pulpit fails to supply is furnished in the 
prayer-meeting. 

The color line will not be erased for years to come. 
The Negroes themselves are drawing it. They are 
creating among themselves a race or color pride. As 
long as that line exists the work of the Church among 
them must be carried on chiefly by their own men. 
Any Church proposing to establish a colored mission 
must fit for itas speedily as possibly colored preachers. 
Whites, can accomplish little unless they identify them- 
selves socially with them. In southwest Virginia a 
flourishing school and a beautiful church are under the 
control of a Christian gentleman from Philadelphia. 
He and his family live among the Negroes--his children 
attend the Negro school and grow up among the Negro 
children. His influence over the colored people in his 
county is almost unbounded. He devotes himself to 
his work, taking little interest in political questions, 
but in a local option election he marched one hundred 
men to the polls and carried the county for temperance. 
He has never asked social recognition of the whites, but 
has commanded from the time they learned his charac 
ter and aims their sincerest respect. It may bea terri- 
ble sacrifice, but this man has shown the way of the 
highest usefulness among them, and those who would 
be of true service to the black man must bring them- 
selves into a willingness to take the cost. 

ROANOKE COLLEGE, VA. 


THE SUPPORT OF COLORED PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 





In all the former slave States, except Delaware and 
Maryland, the annual State school revenue is apportioned 
impartially among all the children of the State without 
regard to color, so much per capita to each child. In 
Maryland the State school tax isapportioned among the 
white schools only, but a special appropriation is made 
from the State treasury for the colored schools, sufficient 
to make the colored per capita of State moneys practi- 
cally equal to that of the white. For the year 1888-89, 
the colored schools of Maryland received about $100,000 
from this source. 

Now as to localfunds. Throughout the rural districts 
of the South the colored people are dependent chiefly 
upon this State apportionment, which is by law de- 
voted mainly,if not exclusively, to the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. Any additional sum required for 
building, repairs, fuel or incidental expenses, or for 
lengthening the short school term which the State ap- 
portionment can only afford, must be raised by them- 
selves. In thelarger and more progressive cities, on the 
other hand, the city appropriation forschools is general, 
and is alloted to the various public schools, white and 
colored, according to the needs of each, in the judg- 
ment of the local school authorities. The State of Ken- 
tucky, however, has enacted that no white person shall 
be (locally) taxed for the support of a colored school, or 
vice versa. In that State the colored schools have their 
own trustees and district boundaries, forming an abso- 
lutely distinct system. 

It is difficult as a general thing to determine the 
amounts expended for white and colored schools in 
cities, us these sums are not reported separately. The 
following instances, however, may be noted. 

Richmond, Va., received from the State in 1887-88, 
thesum of $28,855, of which the colored share, accord- 
ing to school population, was about $12,000; yet the 
city paid to colored teachers, not including principals, 
that year $33,513, the excess (over $20,000), coming 
from the general city appropriation, and this in addi- 
tion to whatever amount was expended for colored 
buildings, etc. 

Birmingham, Ala., received in 1888-89, from the 
State for its colored schools, and from colored poll 
taxes, $2,092; it paid for colored teachers’ salaries alone 
$6,250, the excess being furnished by the city; so for 
Selma and some other cities of Alabama. 

Wilmington, Del., in 1887-88, expended $18,745 upon 
colored schools, of which about $6,000 was for building; 
this amount apparently all came from the general 
funds of the city; at most only an insignificant sum 
was received from any other source. 

City Superintendent W. F. Slaton, of Atlanta, says 
(1889): 

“The Gray Street school, for colored children, built and 
equipped during the past year, is in my opinion the best 
school-house in Atlanta. It was built on the most modern 
plan, wisely arranged in regard to the admission of light, 
furnished with Smead’s system of heating and ventilating, 
furnished with Andrews’s best desks, supplied with maps, 
charts, and other aids in teaching.”’ ; 

State Superintendent Pickett, of Kentucky, states in 
his report for 1888-’89, that ‘‘ the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the white and colored schools are not kept sep- 
arate in a number of the cities,” which would seem to 
indicate that the Kentucky law referred to above was 
not observed in those cities, but that the school funds 
were common to both races. 

Delaware makes a more meager provision for the ed- 
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ucation of colored children than any other State. 
There the funds raised by taxation under the State law 
are not apportioned impartially to the children of the 
State; but the taxes levied upon each race are applied 
to the support of schools for their own children exclu- 
sively, so that the tax upon the real and personal prop- 
erty and poll of colored persons is ‘‘ set apart as a sepa- 
rate and distinct fund for the support and maintenance 
of colored schools, and the white tax is'reserved for the 
white schools. 

Moreover, the proceeds of the State School Fund are 
appropriated to white schools exclusively. For the col- 
ored schools an appropriation is made direct from the 
State treasury. This appropriation for colored schools 
has been increased from $2,400 in 1881 to about $5,000 
in 1888, 

Both the taxes levied upon colored persons and the 
State appropriation for colored schools are paid over to 
the Treasurer of the African School Society, which so- 
ciety under the law distributes it among the colored 
schools of the State; and by an arrangement with the 
county superintendents much of the work of supervis- 
ing the colored schools has been left in the hands of 
Mr. H. C. Conrad, treasurer and actuary of the African 
School Society. 

The amount of money actually raised for the schools 
of each race in 1886 (the latest year available), together 
with the number of white and colored children, is as 
follows: 

RECE([PTS OF WHITE AND COLORED SCHOOLS IN DEL- 
AWARE IN 1886. 
(From Del. School Report 1886, pp. 5, 7, and 57 ) 
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The white schools thus received in appropriations and 
taxes more than five times as much per capita of the 
school population as the colored schools. 

The total receipts, moreover, would allow an average 
of $439 to each white school and $104 to each colored 
school. 

Regarding the status of the colored schools of Dela- 
ware, Superintendent L, I. Handy, of Kent County, 
says in his report: 

“ According to an understanding among the county 
superintendents, we have left much of the work of super- 
vising Negroschools in the hands of Mr. H. C. Conrad, of 
Wilmington. I have, however, devoted some personal 
attention to those schools in Kent County, as well as exer- 
cised a general supervision over them. On my round of 
visits to the white schools, I have occasionally called at 
Negro schools, and have found them in as good condition 
as could be expected under the circumstances. All that I 
have visited were entirely primary in their work. Fora 
detailed report of these schools I must refer you to Mr 
Conrad; but I desire to express the opinion that the law in 
regard to Negro schools, passed at the last session of the 
Legislature, and the money now appropriated by the 
State, are sufficient for present requirements. I say this, 
feeling a deep interest in the education of Negro children, 
and appreciating the importance to the whole common- 
wealth of elevating in every possible way the Negro race, 
which has been thrust into our midst by the hand ofa ruth- 
less past. It would be most unfortunate for the Negro 
schools if they should become a boneof contention between 
the political parties. In advising that the present status 
be left unaltered at this time, I speak as a sincere friend of 
the Negro schools. A system of good schools among the 
Negroes cannot be quickly created; it must grow. Altho 
fully appreciating the services which Mr. Conrad has ren- 
dered the State by his laborsin behalf of the Negro schools, 
it is my intention, if the law remains unchanged and I 
continue in office another year, to relieve him of responsi 
bility in regard to the Negro schools of Kent County.” 

Where do the State funds come from? {t has been 
stated above that in each of the Southern States, ex- 
cept Delaware and Maryland, the annual State fund is 
apportioned impartially among the white and colored 
children. It becomes desirable to know how much of 
these funds comes from colored sources. Unfortu- 
nately this is difficult todetermine. The annual State 
fund in these States is derived in the main from the 
income of permanent funds, direct appropriations by 
the States, and taxes on property or polls, by far the 
major part of which, except poll taxes, would seem to 
come from the white population. 

As regards North Carolina, State Superintendent S. 
M. Finger, in addressing the school officers, says: ‘* But 
perhaps you say the Negroesare intbe way. . . 
Do you know that, including poll tax which they actu- 
ally pay, fines, forfeitures and penalties, the Negroes 
furnish a large proportion of the money that is applied 
to their public schools?” 

In 1882, Gustavus J. Orr, then State Superintendent 
of Georgia, undertook an elaborate investigation, in 
order to determine the exact truth in this matter, and 
reached a conclusion regarding that State similar to 
that indicated by Superintendent Finger for North Car- 
olina. He found that out of $151,000 paid to colored 
teachers by the State, $145,000 might be considered as 
having been contributed, directly or indirectly, by the 
colored people. But he called attention to another fea- 





ture of the question, which must be taken into consid- 
eration—viz.: that the Negroes furnished nothing else 
toward the payment of the public expenses; or, as Su- 
perintendent Orr expressed it: ‘‘The white people, who 
really hold all the power of the State government in all 
its departments, allowed the Negroes for the support of 
their schools more than the whole amount paid by them 
for all purposes,.and then took upon themselves all the 
other expenses of the Government.” And again: ‘It 
is true that colored people contribute nearly all of what 
is paid [by the State] for the education of their children, 
as has been already shown; but they are made to do this, 
as has also been shown, by so selecting the sources of 
school revenue as to put all that they pay into the school 
fund.” It must be acknowledged that if a due propor- 
tion of the colored poll taxes, fines, etc., were applied to 
other (or general) objects, their school moneys would 
have tobe supplemented by just so much from funds 
proceeding from the white people; and the State of 
Georgia, in relieving the colored people of these general * 
public charges, virtually applies to their education to 
this extent funds raised from the whites. 

In Kentucky there were collected from the colored 
people for State taxes in 1884-85, $13,988; there were 
disbursed by the State for colored schools the same year 
$137,851, leaving $123,863 as the ‘‘ amount paid by white 
taxpayers to equalize the per capita.” 

It may be stated in this connection that the same year 
(1884~-’85), the colored people raised in the ‘‘ counties” 
in Kentucky, by local taxation and subscriptions, $19,- 
210, and in 1888-89, $29,044, which may be tahen asa 
measure of their ability and inclination to raise local 
funds, and of the progress they have made in these par- 
ticulars. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEGROES, AND JURY DUTY. 





BY EDWARD J. DICKERSON, ESQ. 


The Negroes are not drawn on either petit or grand 
juries in proportion to their fitness in South Carolina. 
Very few are drawn on petit juries, and fewer still on 
grand juries. The few that are drawn are men of very 
ordinary intelligence; and sometimes they are men of 
no intelligenve at all, and men of very little self-posses- 
sion. 

Now when asked how is it that so few Negroes are 
drawn upon the juries, the powers that be answer that 
the law requires that the jury commissioners choose 
men of known intelligence and judgment, and that the 
number of Negroes chosen is justly commensurate with 
the intelligence and fitness of the Negroes as compared 
with that of the whites. 

Now mark the inconsistency of their position on this 
subject. Iam told by the Clerk of Court of Barnwell 
County that from two to eight colored men are on the 
juries at every session of their court. In Aiken I have 
not seen more than three colored men on the juries in 
any session for two or three years. See the proportion! 
There are eighteen grand jurors, thirty-six petit, for 
the criminal side of the court, and thirty-six for the 
civil side, making a total of ninety. Grant that there 
are five colored jurors at every court in Barnwell, and 
three colored jurors at every court in Aiken, the pro- 
portion as to Barnwell would be one to eighteen. As to 
Aiken it would be one to thirty. 

The statistics of 1880 show that there were in South 
Carolina 59,777 white persons, ten years old and upward, 
who could not write, and 310,071 colored, including 
Indians and Chinese. So you see that for every one 
white person who could not write there were only five 
colored. But it must be remembered that there are 
391,105 whites to 604,332 Negroes in South Curolina. 
Subtract from the total white population the number 
that cannot write, and you have 333,328 whites who can 
write. The same process will give 294,261 colored who 
can write. Thus you see only 39,067 more whites than 
colored can write in South Carolina. Not two to one, 
instead of eighteen to one or thirty to one. 

Again, the colored men of intelligence and judgment 
and fitness are seldom selected to serve upon the juries. 
Often, however, this 1s the case with the white jurors, 

I think the increase in the intelligence and wealth of 
the Negroes would justify an increase in the color of 
the juries. I must add that many of our white citizens 
are willing to accord to the Negro a corresponding in- 
crease of representation in the jury box. 

The Negroes are, at present, accorded very fair trials 
in our highercourts. I have been at the bar since 1885, 
I experienced no difficulty whatever in passing the ex- 
amination before the State Supreme Court, and was not 
discriminated against in the least because of my color. 
I have been informed by colored men in Barnwell Coun- 
ty that the old prejudice is fast dying out, that a col- 
ored man is no longer presumed guilty till the contrary 
is proven. Like testimony is not wanting from Aiken. 
In the petit courts in some portions of the rural dis- 
tricts where, in the language of ex-Judge Mackey, every- 
body is presumed to know the law except the trial jus- 
tice, a different state of affairs exists, and the presump- 
tion is against the Negro. And were it not for the 
sober judgment of Circuit Judges, conservatism of in- 
telligent jurors, and in some instances the compassion 
of honest solicitors, hundreds of innocent men, women 
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and children would be hurried into the walls of the | position of those who think with him. The North do 
State Penitentiary or the death-promoting barracks of | not think that the Negro is a white man witha black 


the convict camps. 

Very few white men are convicted for anything in 
this State, and upon the few the minimum sentence is 
generally fixed. If he has money he appeals, gets bail, 
goes on about his business, and that is the last of his 
case. This is the case with a triple murderer in an 
adjoining county. If sent to prison, he is pardoned, 
nine times out of ten, before he is familiar with the 
scenes upon the prison walls. This I call a miscarriage 
of justice, and do not clamor for it for my people. We 
only ask fair and impartial treatment for all,‘and that 
the law be executed and enforced with justice and 
mercy toward all alike, colored as well as white. 

Colored lawyers have fair and equal treatment just 
in proportion as they demand it by character, fitness 
and ability. 

The judges seem impartial in their ruling, the jury 
never impatient of our appeals when presented as any 
other high-toned lawyer would present his, Our points 
are considered as other lawyers’ are. The higher branch 
of the profession extend to us all of the courtesy of pro- 
fessional etiquet. Not so with the other branch. Their 
modus operandi is such that it excites more of our pity 
than disgust. Being the only colored lawyer in Aiken 
County, and there being none at Barnwell, I speak of 
the treatment to me in the two counties, and draw my 
conclusions therefrom. 

We often have white clients in this State. Those whose 
patronage I enjoy are invariably wealthy men and 
women. 

Withal, day is dawning upon us, and quite a new era 
is bursting forth in the South, As the South is under- 
going many physical changes in the line of industrial 
progress, so also is it undergoing a revolution in moral 
and social progress. 

Let us ail labor to bring about the happy result. 

AIKEN, 8. C, 

THE SOUTHERN VIEW AND THE NORTHERN 
VIEW OF THE NEGRO. 





BY THE REV. J. T. GIBSON, 


Office Secretary Presbyterian Board of Missions for Freedmen. 


I read with interest, last fall, the Southern white 
views of the Negro as a political factor in the South as 
given in THE INDEPENDENT. Some of the writers have 
given, not only the Southern white view of the Negro, 
but they have gone farther, and stated what they con- 
sider the Northern white view. This is especially true 
of the article by the Hon. George T. Barnes, of Augusta, 
Ga. Inasmuch as the Board of Missions for Freedmen 
has spent nearly $20,000 within the last year, in efforts 
to educate and evangelize the Negroes of Mr. Barnes's 
own city, we may infer that he gets his ideas of the 
Northerners’ view in part, at least, from this work. 

Mr. Barnes says: ‘‘ The North is entirely mistaken in 
reference to the true character of the Negro in the 
South.” Under. this general statement he condescends 
to say just how we came to be in this condition, and we 
have three other statements that I believe are made in 
good faith, and yet they are so evidently false that I can 
hardly understand how any intelligent man could write 
them. 

First, he says: ‘‘ A Northern traveler passes through 
the South, visits a few cities and towns, and returns 
home impressed with the idea that he has acquired a 
knowledge of the Southern Negro.” Now, the inference 
evidently drawn from this is, that this is the great 
source of information in forming our éstimate of the 
Negro. Could anything be more false? We have hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands, of intelligent Christian men and 
women who have spent from five to twenty-five years 
in the South in close contact with the Negro, studying 
carefully and patiently their mental, moral and religious 
traits. These men and women know far more of the 
real Negro than the ordinary Southern white knows, 
and it is from such sources as these that ‘the Northern 
white view comes. 

Second, he says: ‘‘It requires long residence in the 
South, and on a Southern farm or plantation, living in 
daily contact with the Negro, to understand him.” 
Now, we ask, Why on a farm or plantation? Is the 
farm Negro or plantation Negro different from other 
Negroes? If so, Mr. Barne’s claims concerning the race 
as a race fall to the ground. But is it so? Did the 
owners of Negroes living on the plantation, or the slave- 
overseer know more about Negroes, or did they have 
better facilities for knowing than the teacher who meets 
them daily in the school-room? Does the man who hires 
a hundred men, with whom he has no friendly associa- 
tions, know more about these men than the teacher or 
college professor knows of the hundred young men with 
whom he converses every day? If we wish for any fair 
estimate of Negro character and capacities, where can 
we get as reliable informatian as we get from the in- 
telligent men and women who have, fora score of years, 
been brought into the closest contact with them as 
teachers and missionaries? 

Finally, Mr. Barnes says, ‘“‘the North thinks the 
Southern Negro is a white man with a black skin.” In 

his Mr. Barnes errs by introducing an adjective, and 
n 9 doing reveals his own false position, and the false 








skin—they do think that he is a man with a black skin. 
Mr. Barnes errs by laying the emphasis on the adjec- 
tive, while we lay it on the substantive. We think tke 
color of the skin is of very little importance when 
weighed in the balance with the things that are essen- 
tial to manhood. The Northern Christian man believes 
that there are many race distinctions, but that all 
these, even difference of color, sink into insignificance 
when compared with the fact that God created man in 
his own image, that he made of one blood all the na- 
tions, that all have immortal souls, that God is the 
Father of all, that Jesus Christ is the Elder Brother, 
and that all men are brethren. These are some of the 
views of some of the Northern people, and we believe 
that we are not “entirely mistaken” in our estimate 
of the true character of the Negro in the South. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE RESURRECTION-MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D., LL.D. 











ONE class of miracles wrought by Christ in the days 
of his flesh consisted in the restoration of the dead to 
life. To such miracles he referred when, in reply to the 
question sent to him by John the Baptist, he said that 
‘*the dead are raised up.” (Matt. xi, 3-5., This state- 
ment seems to imply that such restorations were not an 
uncommon feature of his ministry. Only one such re- 
corded case had occurred when the statement was made; 
and this was subsequently followed by two other cases, 
making but three in all. The conclusion, suggested by 
the general character of the statement, is that the re- 
corded cases are to be regarded as examples of similar 
cases not thus recorded, 

1. The first of these recorded cases in the order of 
time, occurring in the early part of the second year of 
our Lord’s ministry, is the one that directly followed 
his answer to the question of John the Baptist, and is 
found only in the Gospel of Luke vii, 11-17. This mira- 
cle consisted in restoring a widow’s son tolife. Jesus, 
on the previous day, had healed the centurion’s servant 
in Capernaum. (Matt. viii, 5-13, and Luke vii, 1-10.) 
Luke tells us that ‘‘ the day after ”—namely, the day 
immediately succeeding that in which the centurion’s 
servant was healed—Jesus **‘ went into a city called 
Nain,” and that *‘ many of his disciples went with him, 
and much people.” Nain was a little village in a south- 
easterly direction from Nazareth, and not far distant 
from Capernaum, and is still existing and inhabited by 
Jews, Mohammedans, and a few Christians. 

We learn from the narrative of Luke that, when 
Jesus ‘*came nigh to the gate of the city,” he met a 
funeral procession departing therefrom and carrying 
‘*a dead man” to the place of burial, in which was the 
widowed mother of the dead who was her only son, and 
that *‘much people of the city was with her.” The 
spectacle at once moved the sympathies of his heart. 
Probably unknown to this weeping widow, and certain- 
ly unsolicited by her, he *‘ had compassion on her and 
said unto her, Weepnot.” He then *‘came and touched 
the bier, and they that bare him stood still.” To the 
dead he said: ‘‘ Young man,I say unto thee, Arise.” 
The record is that ‘‘ he that was dead sat up, and began 
to speak,” and that Jesus ‘‘ delivered him to his mother.” 
Luke says that the people who witnessed the mirac’e 
‘‘ glorified God saying, That a great prophet is risen up 
among us, and that God hath visited his people.” Luke 
adds that the rumor of this miracle spread ‘“ through- 
out all Judea and throughout all the region round 
about.” 

Such is the narrative in respect to this case. There 
can be no question, if we admit the truth of the narra- 
tive, as to the objective reality of this restoration 
of a dead man to life. Scoffing infidelity may dispute 
the record; but believing exegesis accepts it as true, and 
in it sees the power of Christ to give life to the dead. 
Tbe bands of death at bis word were instantly broken. 
Massillon says that ‘‘ Jesus raised the dead as he per- 
formed the most common actions.” His power and 
sympatty were alike equal to the wants of that sorrow- 
ing widow. He healed the wound in her heart which 
death had made. 

2. The second case occurred at Capernaum at a later 
date in the second year of Christ's ministry, and is men- 
tioned by tbree of the evangelists. (Matt. ix, 18-26; 
Mark v, 22-43, and Luke viii, 41-56) Jsirus, the father 
of the daugbter on whom the miracle was wrougbt, 
being aware of the power of Jesus to work miracles, 
and also being ‘‘ one of the rulers of the synagog” at 
Capernaum, came to him while he was sitting ‘‘ at meat 
in the house” of Levi or Matthew, and said to him: 
‘* My little daughter lieth at the point of death; I pray 
thee, come and lay tby hands on her, that she may be 
healed; and she shall live.” Jesus immediately ‘‘ went 
with him, and much people followed him and thronged 
him.” While on his way to the ruler’s house a 
message was received announcing the death of the 
daugbter; and Jesus said to him: ‘‘ Be not afraid, only 
believe.” This ruler had faith in the miraculous power 
of Jesus, and this faith he intended to encourage, even 
if death bad done its work. He then knew what he 
meant to do, 
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Coming to the house, Jesus was at once greeted with 
the tumult of lamentation, weeping and wailing, which 
was the common usage of the Jews on such occasions. 
He said to the people that “the damsel is nct dead, but 
sleepeth,” not intending by this remark to deny the 
reality of the apparent death, but rather to say that she 
would be restored to life again. He thus spoke in the 
light of his own purpose. Mark informs us that ‘‘ they 
laughed him toscorn.” Entering the death chamber, 
Jesus ** suffered no man to go in save Peter, and James, 
and John, and the father and the mother of the maid- 
en.” Then taking ‘tthe damsel by the hand,” he said 
unto her: ‘: Talitha-cumi, which is, being interpreted, 
Damsel (Is1y unto thee), Arise. And straightway the 
damsel arose and walked.” Jesus, as Luke tells us, 
“commanded to give her meat.” Those present, in- 
cluding the parents, as Mark says, were ‘astonished 
with great astonishment.” Mark and Luke inform us 
that, as on other occasions, Jesus charged those present 
to make no public announcement of the facts,not judging 
it expedient to precipitate a sudden excitement among 
the people in respect to himself as the Messiah. 

Luke, in his account of this miracle, says that ‘‘ her 
spirit came again, and she arose straightway.” The 
Greek word here rendered spirit,is in the New Testamert 
often applied to the self-conscious and rational agent 
that we call the spirit or soul of man in distinction from 
his body; and if such be its meaning in this passage, as 
seems probable, then we have in this statement the re- 
turn of the spirit to the body which it had left at death. 
Death had not destroyed that spirit; and Jesus, when 
restoring the body to life, replaced it in that body. The 
return of the spirit isa part of the miracle wrought. 
What occurs then at death is the separation of the soul 
from the body, and not its destruction. It is the body, 
and not the soul, that dies. 

Matthew concludes bis narrative of this miracle with 
the remark that ‘‘the fame hereof went abroad into all 
that land.” The people were not dependent on the nar- 
rative for their knowledge of this miracle, since this 
knowledge existed and was wide-spread long before the 
narrative was written. We seein this case, asin that 
of the widow’s son, the majestic and almighty suffi- 
cienc¥ of Christ to work miracles. It was enough for 
him to say to the dead, ‘‘Arise.” That word on his lips 
meant the exercise of divine power. He surely was not 
a mere man. 

3. The third case is the resurrection of Lazarus, de- 
scribed only by John xi, 1-46. This miracle was 
wrought but a short time prior to the last Passover which 
Jesus attended, and at which he suffered. The circum- 
stances connected with it are the following: 

(1.) Lazarus, the subject of the miracle, and his sisters 
Mary and Martha, cons ituted a family residing in Beth- 
any, which was a little village on the ezstern side of the 
Mount of Olives, nearly two miles distant from Jerusa- 
lem. With this family, Jesus was specially acquainted, 
and from it had often received affectionate hospitality. 
When this relation began is not stated, but the fact it- 
self abundantly appears in the Gospel narrative. 

(2) Jesus, having been in Jerusalem at the next pre- 
ceding feast of Tabernacles, and also at the subsequent 
feast of Dedication, had, in order to escape from the 
violence of the Jews who sought ‘‘ to take him,” and 
meant to kill him, retired therefrom and from its imme- 
diate neighborhood, and gone * beyond Jordan into the 
place where John at first baptized,” and was there pur- 
suing his ministry.”’ (John x, 39, 40.) This place was 
about twenty miles distant from Jerusalem. 

(3.) While conducting his ministry in this place, Jesus 
received a messsge from Mary and Martha to the follow- 
ing effect: *‘ Lord, behold he whom thou lovest is sick.” 
We are told that **‘ Jesus loved Martha and her sister, 
and Lazarus.” It was natural that these sisters, in the 
circumstances, should send such a message to him, 
doubtless hoping that he would speedily come to Beth- 
any, and by his miraculous power at once cure his 
friend Lazarus. 

(4.) Jesus, however, did not immediately go to Beth- 
any, but ‘‘ abode two days s.ill in the same place where 
he was.” To his disciples he said: ‘‘ This sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God might be glorified thereby.” His meaning was not 
that Lazarus would not actually die, but that he would 
not die permanently, since he then intended to raise him 
from the‘dead. After the lapse of two days he said to 
his disciples: *‘ Let us go into Judea again.” And, after 
responding to their objections on account of the danger 
to himself, be further said: “* Our friend Lazarus sleep- 
eth; but I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” The 
disciples ‘‘ thought that he bad spoken of taking of rest 
in sleep”; and to correct this impression, ‘‘ Jesus said 
unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead,” and then added: 
‘* And I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to 
the intent ye may believe; nevertheless, let us go unto 
him.” This shows that Jesus was no stranger to what 
had occurred at Bethany, and that he designed to re- 
store the dead man to life. 

(5.) Martha, hearing that ‘‘Jeaus was coming,” and 
then probably near to Bethany, went out and met him, 
and had an interview with him, which John describes 
as follows: 

“Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst been 
here my brother had not died. But I know that even now 
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whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee, 
Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall riseagain. Martha 
saith uato him, I know that he shall rise again in the res- 
urrection at the last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the 
resurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, tho he 
were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth ia me shall never die. Believest thou this? She 
saith unto him, Yea, Lord: | believe that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the world.” 

Jesus in this interview taught that afflicted woman 
the great doctrine of faith in him, as “the resurrection 
and the life,” in respect alike to the living and the dead; 
and in thus teaching her he taught the same doctrine to 
the race. Whether living or dead, we are in respect to 
both body and soul, if united to him by faith, p:rfectly 
safe inhis hands. He in himself solves the whole prob- 
lem of life and death, of resurrection and immortality. 
What he said to Martha fitted her condition, and equal- 
ly fits the condition and wants of every man. 

(6) Martha, as it would seem, at the suggestion of 
Jesus, returned to her home, when he ‘‘ was not yet 
come into the town,” and secretly ‘‘ called Mary her 
si-ter, sayirg, The Master is come, and calleth for thee.” 
Mary then ‘arose quickly and came unto him,” and 
was followed by the Jews who had come to her house 
to comfort her, and who supposed that she was going 
‘to the grave to weep there.” Coming into his pres- 
ence, she ‘ fell down at his feet,” and said, ‘Lord, if 
thou hadst been here my brother had not died.” Jesus, 
seeing her weeping, and the Jews also weeping with her, 
then ‘‘ groaned in spirit and was troubled,” which means 
that he was deeply affected by the spectacle. He asked 
where they had laid him, and was requested to ‘‘ come 
and see.” It is said of him at this point in the narra- 
tive that ‘‘ Jesus wept.” His heart was moved, and 
tears rolled down his cheeks. He was not too great for 
tears when the occasion called for them. His tears 
were no sign of weakness, but rather the expression of 
an affectionate and loving nature. 

(7.) The final scene occurred at the grave whither 
Jesus, the two sisters, and others immediately went. 
This grave is spoken of as “‘ a cave,” with a stone laid 
upon it. Jesus commanded the stone to be removed, 
and Martha suggested that the process of corruption had 
already begun, since the body had ‘been dead four 
days.” Jesus replied: “Said I not unto thee, that if 
thou wouldst believe, thou shouldst see the glory of 
God?’ The stone being removed, Jesus then ‘lifted up 
his eyes,” and in a brief and peculiar prayer suiied 
only to his lips, spoke to God the Father; and “‘ when 
he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, 
come forth.” The resurrection of the dead man was 
effected in an instant; and Jesus proved the truth of his 
own statement when he said: ‘‘ The dead are raised up.” 
He raised the daughter of Jairus from the death-bed; 
he raised the widow’s son from his coffin; and now he 
rais2d Lazarus from the grave after he had been ** dead 
four days.” Truly he was and is ‘*‘ the resurrection and 
the life.” 

(8.) There are several facts connected with this case 
which make it a resurrection of peculiar interest. One 
of these facts is that *‘ many of the Jews which came 
to Mary, and had se‘n the things which Jesus did, 
believed on him.” (John xi, 45.) Another fact is that 
**some of them went their ways tothe Pharisees, and 
told them what things Jesus had done.” (John xi, 46.) 
A third fact is that this information led the chief 
priests and the Poarisees to hold ‘‘ a council,” and the 
r sult was that they determined “ to put him to death ” 
(Jonn xi, 47-53.) A fourth fact was that Jesus, being 
aware of their purpose, ‘‘walked no more op nly 
among the Jews, but went thence unto a country near 
to the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim, and there 
continued with his disciples. (John xi, 54.) The region 
to which he went is Perea; and of his ministry there 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, and especially Luke, give an 
account. Several weeks were spent there before he 
came back into the neighborhood of Jerusalem. At 
length, however, he returned, and came to Bethany 
‘* six days before the Passover.” (John xii, 1.) 

John, referring to Lazarus, whom Jesus “‘ had raised 
from the dead,” says that he was in Bethany at the time 
of this return, which was some weeks after his resur- 
rection. (John xii, 1.) Jobn still further informs us 
that the Jews, being aware that Jesus had come to 
Bethany, came th-re themselves, ‘‘ not for Jesus’ sake 
only, but that they might see Lazarus also, whom he 
had raised from the dead,” and that ‘‘ the chief priests 
consulted that they might put Lazarus also to death, 
because that by reason of him many of the Jews went 
away and believed on Jesus.” (John xii, 9-11.) On the 
fourth day of the Passover week, corresponding with 
our Wednesday, a supper was prepared for Jesus in 
Bethany at ‘‘ the house of Simon the leper’; and John 
says that on this occasion ‘‘ Martha served,” and that 
Mary anointed the body of Jesus, and that ‘* Lazarus 
was one of them that sat at the table with him.” (John 
xii, 2,3.) We thus have the two sisters and brother to- 
gether, at this supper, several weeks after he had been 
raised from the dead. 

Such are tue facts of history connected with and fol 
lowing this remarkable miracle. The miracle itself 
became widely known among the Jews, and made a 
profound impression on their thoughts. Those who 
were well disposed saw in it the evidence that Jesus 





was “‘ the Christ,” and believed in him, while the rulers 
who had hitherto opposed him, ‘‘ took counsel together 
for to put him to death,” and also planned for the as- 
sassination of Lazarus, as the means of destroying this 
evidence in favor of Jesus. Lazarus lived for some 
time after his resurrection from the dead, and was 
present at the supper prepared for Jesus just before the 
crucifixion of the latter. His presence at this supper is 
the last that we hear of him in thé Gospel narrative. 
There is no doubt that he was a believer in Jesus, and 
that at death he went to his heavenly reward. 

This same Jesus, who declared himself to be ‘‘ the 
resurrection and the life,” by whose power the dead 
were ‘‘raised up” in the cases above referred to, and who 
bimself at last died and rose again on the third day, and 
then after forty days ascended into Heaven, and “sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high,” stiil 
lives as *‘the resurreciion and the life.” His voice will, 
according to his own teaching, raise the dead in the 
final day. ‘* Marvel not at this,” said he to the Jews; ‘‘for 
the hour is coming in the which a'l that are in the graves 
shall, hear his voice, and sball come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion” (John v, 28, 29.) He raised the dead when on 
earth in proof of his Messiahship; and the power which 
he then exercised will be brought into action again, 
when he shall ‘‘appear the second time without sin unto 
salvation.” (Heb. ix, 28.) 

Paul’s doctrine is that ‘‘ since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead,” and that 
‘‘as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” (I Cor. xv, 21, 22.) The fact that Christ has 
power toraise the dead, and is by the Word of God 
pledged to do this work at his Second Coming, settles 
the great question of the resurrection of the dead, as 
against all the adverse speculations of human reason. 
His power is logically more than a maich for all these 
speculations. The dead, ‘* small and great,” will at last 
be raised, and “‘app’ar before the judgment-seat of 
Christ’; and then every one will ‘receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” (II Cor. v, 10.) 
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ANOTHER attractive feature of socialism is that 
brought out by one of the definitions given which de- 
scribes it as ‘* the economic philosopby of the suffering 
classes.” While it isa plan for the promotion of the 
general welfare, the championship of the comparatively 
helpless members of the community has always been 
an important part of both theoretical socialism and the 
prac ical agitation of socialists. I may speak in this 
connection of the attitude of socialists toward women 
andchildren. Ever since modern communism and so- 
cialism began to exist, the advancement of woman's 
position intellectually and industrially has had no more 
ardent champions, than the socialists. They have near- 
ly always claimed for her entire equality with men, and 
have in the communistic settlement accorded it to her. 
The French communist, Cabet. who, with his followers, 
establi-hed a few settlements in this country, went 50 
far as to claim that peculiar homage was due woman, 
and, it issaid, instituted ceremonies designed to ex- 
press the reverence which men should feel for her. The 
Saint Simonians likewise exalted women. They believed 
the perfect human being neither man nor woman, 
but man-woman, and the perfect priest must be man- 
woman—not two but one. 

Now this socialistic view has, beyond all doubt, had 
great influence upon the mass s. It has impressed itself 
upon the thought and the action of labor organizations, 
and found expression in their platforms and programs, 
The Knights of Labor may be instanced in this connec- 
tion, for among them the better elements are ardent 
champions of oppressed and wronged women and chil- 
dren. They demand in their platform equal pay for 
equal work, and in their various papers they are contin- 
ually speaking a good word for women, and urging 
upon husband and sons considerate treatment of the 
wife and motber in the home. Sometimes this desire 
to improve the lot of toiling women finds touching ex- 
pression, as when wage-earners contributed several hun- 
dred dollars out of their small earnings to start a co- 
operative shirt factory in Baltimore, to help that most 
unfortunate ciass, the needle-women. Unfortunately, 
their hope that others not wage-earners would join them 
in their efforts to supply the factory adequately with 
capital and establish it on a firm basis, proved illusory. 
I think all this, and much else which has fallen under 
my observation, is helping to form a new kind of prac- 
tical chivalry among the mass‘s, and this is a reason for 
profound gratitude. Of course results must not be ex- 
pected too soon. It must be remembered how woman 
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has been treated in the past by men, and what ideas 
concerning woman a large proportion of our wage- 
earning class bring from foreign countries to this. 
Something has been accomplish‘ d, and there is prospect 
that more will be accompiished in this direction, and 
for this practical progress much credit is due to 
socialism. 

The socialists claim that in their future state marriage 
will be exalted, because it will never be necessary, 80 
they say, to marry for money, as fear of want will be 
abolished. While they bave held a high view of love, 
they have too often taken a rather loose view of the 
marriage tie. As I have already pointed out, any par- 
ticular view of marriage is not connected with socialism 
any more than it is with the present social order; but it 
is, after all, perhaps, characteristic of socia ists that 
they should not sufficientiy appreciate tne importance 
of the marriage tie, even when viewed from tre highest 
standpoint, because in striving fr better things they 
are too apt not to appreciate sufficiently the good which 
we have. They se? how the marriage tie is abused and 
made an excuse for degradation and base sensuality, 
but they fail sometimes to understand how this tie pro- 
motes the most elevated spiritual love. As exaggerated 
as the claim tbat the highest kind of love would in 
socialism invariably precede marriage is the claim that 
socialism would abolish crime. Both of these claims 
are exaggerated, even if we grant the practicability of 
socialism. The externals which surround men are not 
the only cause of crime. Much wrong-doing results 
from the perversity of one’s own heart, which will 
show itself even under the most favorable conditions. 
Yet on the whole it seems necessary to admit that in 
their remedies for crime, socialists are moving in a 
direction sanctioned and supported by recent scientific 
studies of the criminal. In the first place, as I have 
said, crime is regarded as an expression of anti-social 
tendencies, and nothing could be more favorable for 
developing the other-regarding instincts of men than 
the atmosphere of socialism, and to cultivate the other- 
regarding instincts of men is to remove ordinary crime 
by the root. 

In the second place, socialism proposes to establish a 
favorable environment. Notbing can be more absurd 
than to say, as a newspaper writer recently did, that 
socialism proposes to make men better by machinery 
instead of motives. It is the very essence of socialism 
to supply men with motives for right conduct. It seeks 
to establish a social and industrial system so nicely 
adapted to the exsiting facts of human nature that men 
will find their own highest happiness in promoting the 
well-being of others. To suppose that environment 
will totally change a man’s nature, altho a claim put 
forward by some too enthusiastic socialists,c nnot be 
considered as any necessary part of socialism. All that 
a rational and moderate socialist could claim would be 
that the environment of socialism must be on the whole 
more favorable, and give a better opportunity to bring 
allgood influences to bear upon men, individually as 
well as socially, and that thus it would minister power- 
fully to the development of the better qualities. It is 
unscientific -- and in the light of present knowledge 
we may say absurd—to deny the tremendous power of 
environment, and if excessive poverty could be abolish- 
ed, a goodly proportion of crime and wrong-doing 
would disappear. The results of all careful statistical 
investigations connect by far the greater proportion 
of crimes with economic causes, showing, for ex- 
ample, that a high price of wheat increases the num- 
ber of thefts and robberies. Were not space too 
limited many most interesting statistics gathered 
in different countries and at different times could 
be adduced. It is, perhaps, worthy of note that 
in the communistic settlements in this country any 
wrong-doing of which the law can take cognizance is 
practically unknown. I have often thought of the re- 
ply made by one of the members of the community at 
Zoar, Ohio, to a friend of mine who asked him what 
advantages communism offered over the industrial and 
social system of the out-ide world. This communist 
replied without hesitation: ‘‘ We all live comfortably, 
we do not have to worry about money matters, we are 
all on an equality, and we are sure of being taken care 
of when we are too old towork. Can you say the same 
for everybody where you live?’ He might have added: 
Crime is unknown. In the larger communistic settle- 
ments at Amana, lowa, they gotbrough the form of 
electing officers concerned with the repression of crime; 
but these officers have nothing todo. On the other 
hand, it is true that there isa strong religious element 
in there settlements, that the members are to some ex- 
tent pick+d men,and that they have the power of sending 
into the outside world those found unsuitable for their 
life. Iam unable to see that there is anything opposed 
to religious teaching in seeking to make men betier by 
the establishment of a favorable environment. It 
would seem, on the contrary, that the facts of life in- 
dicate it to be the design of Providence that we should 
in this way seek improvement. The one who is gener- 
ally regarded as the highest ethical teacher, taught us 
to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation.” 

Take the tenement-house population in the slums of 
great cities. How can this population be reformed? 
No one yet, so far as I know, who has attempted to re- 
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form this population and whose opinion is of any 
weight, has ever claimed that it can be reformed with- 
out a radical change of environment. When, however, 
children are taken from the slums of the city to who'e- 
some houses, not all, to be sure, but the great majority, 
become useful, law-abiding citizens. 

As a matter of fact, it may be said that in practical 
life every one admits the power of envirooment, and 
only disputes it in theoretical discussion, and then gen- 
erally in order to lessen personal responsibility. What 
would we think of a father who should allow bis 
daughter to grow up in vile dens, surrounded by prosti- 
tutes, and when remonstrated with, should reply: ‘‘You 
cannot make men better by changing external circum- 
stances. I will, however, now that you speak of it, 
send my daughter a bundle of tracts” We sbould re- 
gard such a man as either a lunatic or a devil. Now, 
those who love others as they love themselves, will s:e 
in young girls growing up by the thousand under such 
unfavorable circumstances their own daughters, and 
will never be able to rest if they have not done all in 
their power to secure for them more favorable surround- 
ings. 

It is a strong point in favor of socialism that it recog- 
nizes no other aristocracy than that of personal service 
and excellence. Under socialism men must be valued, 
not for what their fathers or mothers have done, but 
for what they themselves are and for what they them- 
selves do. While the total abolition of inberitance is 
not, as we have seen, an essential part of socialism, yet 
the very constitution of industrial society would be 
such that no one could inherit property yielding an in- 
come enabling him to live without work. Manifestly, 
then, the only hope for distinction would be in the at- 
tainment of excellence of some kind. Socialism pro- 
poses, then, the establishment of a true democracy 
somewhat similar to that which we tind in our bes: col- 
leges and universities, and this comparison I regard as 
an instructive one. It may be laid down asa general 
principle that the more democratic a school or college, 
the more successful its work. The moment other con- 
siderations than personal excellence enter the social life 
of students, that moment the character of their work 

: shows a tendency to deteriorate. Snobbishness, 
whether proceeding from pride of birth or pride of 
wealth, is most dangerous to educational progress, nor 
is the true democracy of the best educational institu- 
tions incompatible with discipline and devoted adher- 
ence to leaders. It is true, moreover, that the more 
democratic a college or university, the higher the honor 
accorded to genuine merit and superiority. ‘Those who 
have lived in such an atmosphere for a time often look 
back to it with regretful longing when they have left it 
to enter into the different atmosphere of the outside 
world, We may, of course, in this connection, ask the 
question whether the masses are sufficiently elevated 
for that kind of democracy which obtains among the 
youth who are the flower of the land. However, it is 
well for us to keep before us such democracy as an 
ideal, even if it be not clear that thorough-going social- 
ism is the best means for its attainment. 

It is a merit of socialism that it insists upon personal 
service. It is, in this respect, entirely in line with the 
ethical teachings of Christianity. Christianity insists 
that not only are our external goods a trust, to be ad- 
ministered for the highest individual and social ends, 
but that all our personal powers and faculties are given 
to us to be used for social service. We are to cultivate 
them to attain the highest personal excellence of which 
we are capable; but all our private powers must, ac- 
cording to Christianity, be used for the good of buman- 
ity. Clear and definite as this teaching is, it seems to 
have required socialism to bring it home to us, and give 
us a realizing sense of its practical import. Even now I 
find it not generally understood as a part of their pro- 
fession by those who call themselves Christians. My 
reader can converse with those whom he meets in so- 
ciety, and he will probably find that a large majority do 
not perceive that the man or woman is a sinner who, 
deriving an income merely from the ownership of prop- 
erty, leads a life of idle pleasure, thus defrauding both 
God and man. On the contrary, he will find that the 
conduct of a wealthy person who lives on the income of 
property, and gives a part of his superfluity to charity 
and an occasional day to visiting the poor, is esteemed 
praiseworthy. I have often quoted the words of Dr. 
James Fraser,the second Bishop of Manchester, who 
told us that God had placed people with inherited 
wealth on their honor. Every one, he argued, ought 
to render personal service for good things received, and 
most of us were compelled to do so in order to support 
life; but the rich, by gift or inheritance, were in the po- 
sition of those who had been paid in advance, and who 
were expected to render service in return, but nct 
physically compelled to do so, being left to their feel- 
ings of honor. Many, however, do not have this nice 
sense of honor which compels them to make the return, 
and it is praiseworthy to attempt so to organize indus- 
trial society that all shall find it necessary to make a re- 
turn for benefits socially conferred. 
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Miss Emity Howarp, director of the First National 
Bank. at Auburn, is the first woman in the United States 
to boldsuch a position. Miss Howard is rich, and for 
several years has maintained at her own home a school for 
tarmers’ sons and daughters. 
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WHETHER the virtues and vices of men are the growth 
of their own personality, or whether they are inherited 
from their parentage, is a question which may well 
make the student of character pause before he attempts 
t decide it. To consider heredity is not to consider too 
curiously as regards the poetic character, which, strong 
in great poets, like Shakespeare and Milton, is weak in 
stingers like Edgar Allan Poe and Hartley Coleridge. 
Familiar from childhood with the verse and the life of 
the elder Coleridge, I have just been reading the life 
and the verse of his son, with whom great gifts were 
uselessly lodged; and who, beyond the son of any Eng- 
lish poet that I recall, was the inheritor of unfulfilled 
renown. 

The son of a country clergyman, vicar, and head 
master of a Free Grammar School at Ottery Sr. 
Mary, his father, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, left an. or- 
phan at the age of nine, received before he was .ten a 
presentation to Christ’s Hospital, where he proceeded to 
bewilder himself in metaphysics and controversial the- 
ology, occasionally dropping into poetry, which was 
savagely criticised by his master. At nineteen he went 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he soon won the 
Browne Gold Medal for a Greek ode on the Slave Trade, 
where he read Burke and studied the politics of the 
period; and whence, at twenty-one, either because he 
was in love or in debt (perhaps in both), he decamped 
and went up to London, where, after a few days, he 
enlisted in the 15th Light Dragoons as Silas Titus 
Comberback—a freak which was imitated about thirty 
years later by Poe, who, in like manner, remembered 
to preserve the initials of his own name in the name 
under which he enlisted. An execrable rider and a 
negligent groom of his horse, Samuel Taylor remained 
in the awkward squad until he chanced to attract the 
attention of his captain by a quotation from Boethius, 
which he had scrawled on the wall of his stable at Read- 
ing, and which led to his discharge and return to Cam- 
bridge. A few months after this we find him at Bristol, 
in the society of two poets of about his own age—Robert 
Lovell and Robert Soutbey—and three young damsels 
named Fricker, one of whom, Mary, either was, or was 
about to be married to Lovell: another, Edith, being 
engaged to Southey, and the third, Sarah, remained in 
maiden meditation fancy free. Before long the fancy 
of this young man, which turned to so many things, 
turned to thoughts of love, and he became engaged to 
the fair Sarah, He said at a later period that the en- 
gagement was not his own deliberate act, but that it 
was in a manner forced upon him by the scrupulous 
Southey, who insisted that he had gone too far in his 
attentions for any honorable retreat; others who saw 
him at the time declared that if there ever was a man 
io love, he was that man. But however this may have 
been, he was engaged and returned to college, where he 
was in disfavor with the authorities on account of the 
visionary nature of his ideas; and which he soon leit 
for the second time, devoting his days to poetry in con- 
junction with Southey, and his nights to smoking, in 
conjunction with Lamb, at the ‘‘ Cat and Salutation.” 
From London back to Bristol, where, with the help ot 
Southey, he projected the notion of founding a Panti 
socracy on the banks of the Susquehanna; and where 
he lectured on History, Raligion, and the Hair Tax 
Powder. He lived from hand to mouth, the hand that 
supplied the mouth being for the most part that of 
Southey. 

Seventeen days before completing his twenty-third 
year, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, logician, metaphysician, 
bard, was married at St. Mary Redcliffe church, Bristol, 
to Sarah Fricker. The happy pair began their honey- 
moon at Clevedon, on the banks of the Severn, where a 
cottage was hired, the rent of which was five pounds a 
year—a small, low, one-story building. It was, of course, 
unfurnished; so two days after his marriage Coleridge 
wrote to Joseph Cottle, and asked him to send him at 
once such housekeeping necessaries as a riddle slice, a 
cindle box, a tin dustpan, and tin teakettle, a pair of 
candlesticks, a carpet brush, a pair of slippers, a cheese 
toaster, a keg of porter, coffee, raisins, currants, catsup, 
nutmegs, allspice, cinnamon, rice, ginger, mace, and— 
a Bible! They were dispatched thither and were fol- 
lowed by Cottle, who, on his return to town, sent an 
upholsterer to paper the parlor, the walls whereof were 
merely whitewashed. A poet himself, and a publisher 
in a small way, Cottle had offered our bard thirty guin- 
eas for a volume of verse, which was then in the press; 
and that finished, a guinea and a half for every hundred 
lines that he might produce. 

Upon this problematic provision, and with a childlike 
trust in Providence, the Coleridges began their wedded 
life. It was a happy one, if we may trust a poem on the 
music of an Eolian Harp which it inspired. But, un- 
happily for poets, there comes a time in their lives when 
something besides the music of eolian harps is necessary 
to keep the wolf from their cottage doors. So Coleridge 
projected a periodical, The Watchman, and set out on a 
tour to Sheffield, Birmingham, Manchester, Derby and 
Wottingham to procure subscribers for it, preaching 
Unitarian sermons by the way in a blue coat and white 





waistcoat, that not a rag of the woman of Babylon 
might be seen upon bim. Like Pantisocracy, The Watch- 
man was intended to propagate whatever was calculated 
to improve the mental and moral condition of mankind, 
including, of course, the miterial condition of the Ed- 
itor. It was to consist of thirty-two pages, and to be 
published every eighth day for fourpence—.s sum which 
then and there, as was remarked by a Calvinistic tallow 
chandler who was solicited to subscribe, meant ‘‘ a deal 
of money at the end of the year.” This search for -sub- 
scriptions was no more remunerative than Micawber’s 
coals, but all the same The Watchman appeared. Pre- 
cisely what duty this guardian of the night was supposed 
to perform, no one could quite make out; but whatever 
it was, it was resented from the start, for the second 
number, which contained ‘an essay against fast days, 
cost the editor nearly five hundred subscribers at one 
blow. That he was devoid of humor was apparent 
from the biblicai motto to this essay: ‘‘ Wherefore my 
bowels shall sound like an harp.” He wandered up and 
dowr, makinug enemies every time he sprang his rattle, 
until he reached the tenth number, when he concluded 
to discharge himself and retire to his box, where about 
four months later there was another mouth to feed. It 
was the mouth of little Hartley, who was born on the 
19th of September, 1796. His father was at Birming- 
ham at the time; but when the news reached him he 
started at once for Clevedon, composing on the way a 
sonnet, in which he tried to imagine what he would feel 
if some ore should meet him at his door and tell him the 
child wa: dead. His forevoding was not realized, how- 
ever; so he wrote another sonnet, in which he told the 
peison to whom it was addressed—and who is supposed 
to have been Lamb—what be really felt when the nurse 
first presented the infant to him. 

Spells of genius were woven around the infancy and 
cbildhood of Hartley Coleridge. An eight months’ 
child and diminutive in stature, he was idolized by his 
father and his father’s friends, who were captivated by 
his strange loveliness and his singular hablts of intro- 
spection. That he was a remarkable child, and would 
have been so considered even if he had not been a poet’s 
son, is evident from all that has been written about him, 
as well as the portrait which Wilkie painted at the age 
of ten, and which is as simply and sweetly human as the 
bea‘ of an ideal boy. We have a picturesque glimpse 
of him in the ‘‘ The Nightingale,” a charming idyl, 
which was written at Nether Stowey, in the spring of 
1798, and have also another in ‘‘ Frost at Midnight,” 
which was written some two months earlier, and con- 
tains a paternal prophecy concerning his future life. 
Tne poet depicts himself as sitting in his cottage, with 
tre babe sleeping in the cradle beside him, and as mus- 
ing over his schooldays, which were not happy. 

** My babe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness, tlus to look at thee, 
And think that thou shall learn far other lore, 
And in far other scenes! For I was reared 
In the great city, pent ’mid cloister dim, 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe! shait wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags; so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in Himself, 
Great universal Teacher! He shall mold 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask 
Therefore all seasons shal! be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eve-drops fall, 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 
Or in the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in quiet icicles, 
Quietly smiling to the quiet moon.” 

To what extent Coleridge’s interest in his son was a 
poetic one, and to what extent a paternal one, we have 
to conjecture from what is related respecting his contra- 
dictions of character and his eccentricities of conduct. 
He seems to have had no recognition of duty as it is un- 
derstood by the majority of mankind, or to have been 
incapable of performing it the moment he recognized it 
as duty. Unfitted for domestic ties. he was seldom at 
home when be could be anywhere else, and when at 
home he was not above being supported by others. The 
story of his life, is the story of his changes of residence — 
from town to town, from England to Germany, from 
London to Keswick, thence to Malta and back to Lon- 
dow, where, with visits to Keswick and Grasmere, he 
took up his final abode with the Gillmans, dying at 
Highgate in his sixty-second year. It is, furthermore, 
the story of his many employments—in journalism, in 
lecturing, in planning books that were never written, in 


endless talk, and in the constant consumption of opium. 


This double story, which is touched upon in so many 
books, is not to be told by the light of an evening lamp, 
so I shall not attempt it, since it is not Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge but Hartley Coleridge with whom I am now 
concerned. When the lad was about four he was taken 
by his father and mother to Keswick, where a bouse 
was then being built by a Mr. Jackson on the bank of 
the Greta, into which house, when completed, or rather 
into half of it, moved the three Coleridges, who were 
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soon joined by a fourth, Derwent, who grew up to de 
the playmate of Hartley, the story of whose life he lived 
to write. 

The strange impression which Hartley made upon the 
friends of his father, and the apprehensions to which 
that impression gave rise, wereembodied by one of these 
friends in a copy of verses (‘To H. C., Six Years Old”), 
to which the only worthy companion piece that I can 
recall is Emerson’s ‘‘Threnody,” A great poet, Words- 
worth for onze was a prophet: 

** O blessed Vision! happy Child! 
Thou art so exquisitely wild, 
I think of thee with many fears, 
For what may be thy lot in future years. 
I thougat of times when Pain might be thy guest, 
Lord of thy house and hospitality; 
And Grief, unweary lover! never rest 
But when she sat within the touch of thee. 
O too industrious folly, 
O vain and causeless melancholy, 
Nature will either end thee quite, 
Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for tnee, by individual right, 
A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks.” 

The childnood of Hartley Coleridge was not marked 
by the love of reading which has characterized so many 
clever children, but by a curious introversion of mind, 
and a strange inability to distinguish between fact and 
fiction. Involved in himself and compact of imagina- 
tions he lived in a dream. Whatsome of his young 
dreams were we gather from Crabb Robinson, who, de- 
scriving in his Diary a visit made by him to Lamb, in 
the summer of 1811 (Hartley’s fifteenth year), mentions 
that Coleridge was present, and that there was a short 
but interesting conversation on German metaphysics: 

*“C. related some curious anecdotes of his son Hartley, 
whom he represented to be a most remarkable child, a 
deep thinkerin hisinfancy. He tormented himself in his 
attempts to solve the problems that would equally torment 
the fall-grown man, if the world and its cares and pleas: 
ures did not distract his attention. Hartley when about 
five years old, was asked a question about himself being 
called Hartley. ‘ Which Hartley?’ asked the boy. ‘ Why! 
is there more than one Hariley?’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ there’s 
a dealof Hartleys.’ ‘Howso?’ ‘ There is Picture-Hartley 
(Hazlitt had painted a portrait of him), and Shadow-Hart- 
ley, and there’s Echo Hartley, and there’s Catch-me-fast- 
Hartley;’ at the same time seizing his own arm with the 
other hand very eagerly—an action which shows that his 
mind must have been drawn to reflect on what Kant calls 
the great and inexplicable mystery, viz., that man should 
be both his own subject and object, and that these two 
should be one.”’ 

If Coleridge had thonght less of the subjective and 
the objective about which he was prosing ail his life, 
and more of his wife and children, the eldest of these 
children might, perhaps, have been preserved from the 
weakness which wrecked his life. His father may have 
been as proud of him as he professed to be, but the pride 
which not only permitted him to neglect the lad while 
his character was in the process of formation, but left 
his physical maintenance, as well as that of his mother, 
and his brother and sister, to others, chiefly to Southey, 
is so closely allied to degradation, that I for one can 
neither condone it nor understand it. 

Practically a pensioner on the bounty of his relations, 
and the generosity of his father’s admirers, Hartley 
Coleridge was sent to Oxford in his eighteenth or nine- 
teenth year, asascholar of Merton College. The charm 
which he had exercised in boyhood over all with whom 
he came in contact was felt and acknowledg. d here, and 
by one more than his fellow-student Alexander Dyce, 
who was one day to take rank among the best of Shakes- 
peare’s Scholars. Here is what Dyce wrote to his brother 
Derwent after his death: 

‘His extraordinary powers as a converser (or rather a 
declaimer) procured for him numerous invitationsto what 
are called at Oxford ‘ wine parties.’ He knew that he was 
expected to talk, and talking was his delight. Leaning 
his head on one shoulder, turning up his dark, bright eyes, 
aniswinging backward and forward in his chair, he would 
hold forth by the hour (for no one wished to interrupt 
him) on whatever subject might have been started—either 
of literature, politics or religion—with an originality of 
thought, a force of illustration, and a facility and beauty 
of expression, which I question if any man then living, ex- 
cept his father, could have surpassed.’’ 

This passion for talking, which he was not wise 
enough to keep within bounds, and the temptations to 
which he was exposed at these wine parties, were the 
downfall of Hartley, who at the close of his probation- 
ary year was judged to have forfeited his Oriel fellow- 
ship. 

The blow was a terrible one to Coleridge, not so much 
on account of its material cousequences, as on account of 
the moral offense itinvolved. So, at least, hedeclared to 
his son Derwent, who probably accepted the justice of his 
father’s verdict, which came with a very bad grace (I 
cannot help thinking) from one who had long been in 
the habit of taking from two quarts of laudanum a week 
to a pint a day, and who had been known totake a whole 
quart in the twenty-four hours. But if Coleridge was 
not moral, he was nothing. Waiving, however, the 
moral offense, which was speedily punished, the material 
consequences were deplorable, in that poor Hartley was 
never able to overcome them. He went to London, 
where Ye remained some two years, writing when and 
where ae could, especially in the London Magazine, a 





new literary venture, with a brilliant staff of contribu- 
tors, among others Lamb and De Quincey. Then he re- 
turned to Amblende, where he received pupils, for which 
he was not fitted, since he could not maintain the neces- 
sary discipline; hence to Grasmere, where he lodged at 
a little rustic inn, and, later, at Nab Cottage,on the 
banks of the Rydal, where, known throughout the coun- 
try for his gentle ways, and loved by all, particularly 
children, he wandered from year to year down his dark- 
ened vale of life, until the 6th of January, 1849, when 
his perturbed spirit found rest. ‘‘ Let him lie by us,’ 
said Wordsworth, ‘“‘ he would have wished it.” It was 
done: and to-day, in the little graveyard at Grasmere, 
among the dust of the Wordsworths, one sees the name 
of Hartley Coleridge. 

The son of a poet, and the son, by adoption, of two 
other poets, Hartley Coleridge might have proved his 
relationship to the Triumvirate of the Lakes more 
surely than he did if his career had not prematurely 
been blasted. His muse is not much read now, I fancy, 
but it ought to be, for it is better than the strong lines 
which are the fashion in this critical age. I think so, at 
any rate, and [ hope the reader of this sonnet of his will 
agree with me, 

** Long time a child, and still a child, when years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was I,- 
For yet L loved like one not born to die; 

A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 

No hope I needed, and I knew no fears, 

But sleep, tho sweet, is only sleep, and waking, 

I waked to sleep no more, at once o’ertaking 

The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 

Of duty onmy back. Norchild, nor man, 

Nor youth, norsage, I find my hea‘ is gray, 

For I have lost the race I never ran; 

A rathe December blights my lagging May; 

And still I ama child, tho I be old, 

Time is my debtor for my years untold.” 
NEw YorE CIry. 
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. ACCENT. 


BY HON. GILBERT COLERIDGE. 








It is now nearly nineteen centuries ago since the mo- 
mentary cowardice of a courageous character was occa- 
sioned by the factof the accent of his mother tongue 
being discerned by a bystander. Much has been writ- 
ten and said concerning this deplorable incident in the 
life of the impetuous disciple. None, indeed, but an 
enthusiast, and a brave one to boot, would have ven- 
tured so far into the hall after the dispersion of the dis- 
ciples in the Garden of Gethsemane, by the swords and 
staves of the soldiers. Trusting to escape observation 
amidst the motley crowd, it was only natural that the 
words ‘“*thy speech bewrayeth thee” should have sur- 
prised him into the denial which caused him so imme- 
diate and so deep a remorse. 

The sight of a strong, brave man, broken down by re- 
pentent tears, is always more pathetic than the ordinary 
ebullitions of weak humanity, and all this terrible mis- 
take might have been avoided had Peter sufficiently 
realized that his native accent would be immediately 
recognized. The dialect of a district was as distinct, 
even in a comparatively small country like Palestine, as 
it is in larger countries tothis day. Local differences of 
accent are as old as generic differences of language, and 
the changes of a manner of speech are as marked as 
the evolution of a breed. The slow growth of idiom, 
as wellas of accent, is always imperceptibly going on 
like that of other characteristics of man which appear, 
tiourish and die during a life’s span, or a nation’s exist- 
ence. But the ordinary man does not observe this. 

Greece is a small country, geographically speaking, 
and yet, during the short period of her splendid devel- 
opment was there found a place for dialects so distinct 
as to enter into the literature of the language. We may 
possibly have been misled by historians as to the impedi- 
ment of the tongue which the great Demosthenes took 
such pains to eradicate. He may have wished by this 
means to emerge from the use of a vulgar accent in 
order to vie in the purest Attic with his master, 
Thucydides. Theseverity of his training would seem 
to point to more than the possession of a paltry stutter. 
But however this may be, it is a curious fact in human 
nature that, whenever aman possesses a peculiar pro- 
viucial accent, he is either totally unconscious of its 
existence, or he is heartily ashamed of it. 

Some kind friend will often, in banter or mistake, 
rectify this self-ignorance; bug never will a man cease 
to be ashamed of it. He will scarcely go so far as to 
deny it with an oath in these days, yet he will be consid- 
erably nettled atthe accusation. A novel sort of indig- 
nation has often been felt by English visitors to Ameri- 
ca when they have been told by their cousins that they 
speak witha marked Eaglish accent. The insular feel- 
ing peculiar to the British race revolts from the idea of 
their speech becoming an ‘‘ accent.” But if “ accent” 
isregafded merely as a mode of speech, it may be as 
fairly termed such as the American, Australian, or 
Cockney. Equally absurd also is the semi-hurt air with 
which an American in Eagland sometimes rounds upon 
a chance interlocutor with ‘‘ How do you know I am an 
American?” Of course he knows he is an American. 
The pronunciation of the latter word alone is sufficient 
toan English ear without reference to the cadence of 
the sentence. And yet he is surprised at its detection 





and a little ashamed at having a pronunciation different 
from his neighbors. Most of us look upon our native 
place with some sort of affection, mingled in some cases 
with genuine pride, and yet if itstamps upon our tongue 
some faint and far-off mark of local originality, if the 
rollof an R bring with it a sense of breezy hills and 
peaceful valleys, of the lowing of cattle and of a simple 
childhood, we turn our back upon it and spurn it, either 
as beneath us or strange. 

A homely lilt of the tongue may b*, or ought to be, 
the trademark of character, showing unmistakably 
wherein the traits of the soul were forged, and from 
what local origin this bundle of disappointments and 
aspirations we call a man proceeded. Most of us are 
apt too much either to dissociate altogether, or to club 
together with disparagement the accent and character 
of aman. But this would not be the case if we but 
judged the question fairly, for the speech of a man is 
just as much a part of his personality as the features he 
derives from his parents. An accent carries the linea- 
ments of sound whereby individuality as well as ex- 
traction may be guessed. The magnificent periods in 
the oratory of Mr. Gladstone would lose much of their 
strength and incisiveness were the broad enunciation 
omitted, and where would be the virile force of the 
Bishop of London’s sermons without the burr which he 
acquired in his youth amid the soft breezes of the West? 
It is traditional that the broadest Devon was used by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in his talks with his Queen, his 
friends and his executioner. And yet had he lived in 
our day people would probably say, ‘* What a pity it is 
Sir Walter speaks so broadly.’’ Translate the dialectic 
poems of Burns, Lowell and Tennyson into newspaper 
English, and they would be as the shorn Samson. The 
fact is the differentiation of speech which kindly Nature 
would prescribe is being crushed out by the Juggernaut 
ofeducation. We must all speak alike, and the genius 
of accent is to be expelled with hatred and horror. Al- 
ready the modern mind confesses to being bored with 
Burns; perhaps an age will arise that will contemplate 
with distrust the task of reading the incomparable lucu- 
brations of Mr. Hosea Biglow. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has lately, with more courage 
perhaps than discretion, taken exception in an interview 
to the American “language.” He finds in it nought 
bat ‘‘ dialect, slang, provincialism accent and so forth.” 
Bret Harte is los¢ to him now that he has heard him 
rendered by an American tongue. The Anglo-Indian 
mind is too ‘‘ departmental ” in its taste, of too tropical 
a growth to appreciate the colder witticisms of America. 
It can subsist on the vernacular of Tommy Atkins, but 
Bret Harte in his native accent is too much for it. It is 
only fair to Mr. Kipling to say that he owns to the habit 
of willfully misleading any interviewer who may plague 
his sensitive spirit. Perhaps this was only one of his 
jokes. 

Much of the Cockney phraseology of Mr. Samnel Wel- 
ler, be it remembered, is now entirely obsolete, and the 
dropped H and G are rapidly being narrowed into the 
circle of the sporting classes and the normal lingo of the 
street gamin. These precious aspirates, so lavishly 
scattered abroad by a self-made middle class, are now 
being assiduously gathered up and pronounced with 
care by the younger generation, who crowd into society 
aud gild its saloons. , 

The son of the manufacfurer, leaves the rich dialect 
of the North for the use of his gardener, or endeavors 
with some success to pronounce better than the sprigs 
of nobility with whom he associates; but in doing so he 
leaves his individuality behind, and his Northern grit is 
lost amid a maze of well-spoken words, This gradual 
absorption of all local character of tongue is, perbaps, 
less deplorable than the constant habitof adopting some 
affectation which happens to be fashionable at the mo- 
ment. 

This, too, is a mark of character, but of what kind? 
These mushroom mannerisms are but a fungous growth 
which settles on society for a season, like the Roman 
fall and Alexandra limp, and then lapses into disuse till 
it becomes a historical curiosity. Sometimes it is an as- 
sumption of a French accent by one totally ignorant of 
that tongue; not seldom it is the mispronunciation of 
the letter 7, in imitation of the English royal family, by 
the fool who wishes to be thought au fait at Court, 
who bedizens his walls with portraits of princelets, and 
litters his table with royal journals, but who has no 
more real admiration for royalty than the reader has for 
his umbrella. 

Perhaps the most widely and cordially disliked of all 
twangs is that of the cockney, altho persons new to its 
sound have been known to sing its praises. Chucun d 
son gott, 

But the cause of this widely felt dislike is due mainly 
to association. Ina city of the size of London, and in- 
deed in all large towns, there is, and must be so much 
thatis sordid, so much that is selfish and unlovely, that 
these elements soon become fusel into a type of char- 
actor every whit as marked as the cowboy of the West 
or the commercial traveler. Its conversation teems 
with slang borrowed direct from the criminal classes, 
and cant phrases of the gutter soon spread through its 
agency, and gain currency until they come to adorn the 
blushing pages of a quasi-respectable paper like the 
Sporting Times, and finally become part and parcel of 
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the language itself. The type is clever and go-ahead; 
climbs up on tbe shoulders of its neighbors without 
scruple, and yet it is not without its merits, being at 
once generous and mean, only the meanness is more 
often beheld of men, A good instance of the limitation 
of this type is that of the Londoner, who, on first being 
confronted with a beautiful view in the country, re- 
marked that “it was just loike a scene in the ply” 
(play). This was the highest praise he could bestow on 
Nature. And thus it is that the lingo of so nnimagina- 
tive a class should be associated with everything which 
is low, sordid and vulgar. 

Nevertheless one sometimes hears a cockney discuss 
most learnedly on the merits of ‘Braowning” and ‘‘Carl- 
oisle,” and it seems somehow incongruous at this time; 
but, in these days of literary and philosophical societies, 
and the interest in all fields of thought which is shared 
by every clase, exept perhaps the highest and the low- 
est,vulgarity of speech often merely constitutes the shel] 
under which lies all the refinement of acultivated nature 

Travelers have sometimes felt surprise on hearing the 
gentlemen of color in South America speak the purest 
English, the reason being that it is spoken as a foreign 
language with extra care and precision. The Scotch 
H ghlander, the Welshman and the native Irishman, all 
speak English as a foreign language; but, curiously 
enough, the speech of the latter has been dubbed a 
brogue, a word which implies a dialect or patois of a 
language indigenous to the country. Perhaps this 1s 
ene of the many results of the refusal of Eogland to 
recognize in Ireland a separate nationality. Mr. Grant 
Allen has lately pointed out bow much the Celtic blood 
has done during this century toward progress, freedom 
and thought; and it is interesting to note that this is 
the race which is specially conspicuous for retaining the 
music of languege in the lilt of its native accent. The 
early association with homestead and bill, the sunny 
plain or the roaring city, does much, in its secret way, 
to ‘‘shape our ends, rough hew them how we will,” 
and it is not to be accounted to our shame if we still 
bear in our speech the birthmarks of a racial or local 
originality to which we owe so many of our characteris- 
tics, and whence we come to be what we are. 

LonDON, ENGLAND. 
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One gets excellent books nowadays for a shilling, but 
not often new books, It is difficult, unless it is a very 
amall volume indeed, for publisher and author to both 
get their profit out of the “nimble nine-pence.” So 
that unkss the work is a British classic already and har 
long lost its copyright, a shilling shocker is generally — 
wll, a shilling shocker, But not always. Mr. Walter 
Besant’s ** The Demoniac,” tho it cost but a shilling, and 
is quite new, is very different from most of its con peers, 
tho it 1s also rather ‘‘sbockirg.” It is necesssrily so 
because it describes the drink craze; but it does so with 
ten times the power, and much more naturally than has 
ever been done before, If the religious and moral soci- 
eties would employ Walter Besant to write for them, in. 
stead of sweated authors, they would not have to com 
plain that they make no way. We have here not a lec- 
ture but-a lesson of the utmost importance, joined 
with the attraction of a first-rate story. It is sad, be 
cause tbe subject compels it to be so, but the sadness is 
enlivened by plenty of humor, while the tale itself is 
full of dramatic interest. J] cannot but hope that the 
atrength of the hereditary craving is exaggerated; tho 
if ij were not so, perhaps we should feel too much anger 
and too little pity for the victim; and as matters stand 
the effect upon the reader is good all round. It bas 
beea said that no “story with a purpose” was ever a 
good story. But if that is the case ‘‘ The Demoniac” is 
the exception that proves the rule. 

The lamented death of Mr. Mudie has caused fora 
moment some sensible things to be listened to about our 
lending libraries in England. The people that are al- 
ways complaining that they do not get their novels for 
a shilling a volume, ‘like the French,” directly they 
are published, are silent, and permit persons who under- 
stand the matter to state, among other things, that, 
thanks to the subscription system, reading is a cheaper 
luxury in England tban in any other country in the 
wold. Moreover, filthy books are not circulated this 
way, and surely, if ‘‘ exclusive dealing” is ever justifia- 
ble, it is so in the case of the purveyors of this class of 
literature. Nor does the lending plan interfere with the 
sale of what is really good; if we Jike a book, we buy it, 
and but for the opportunity that the hire of it has 
offered us for judging of its merits, we should not have 
bought it. Lastly, notwithstanding the rubbish that is 
talked of the hire system making literature expensive, 
every book of a popular character appears at the «nd of 
a twelvemonth at latest, at a cheaper price in England 
than books are sold anywhere else. There is only one 
person in this country that has any reason to find fault 
with the lending libraries, and that is the popular au- 
thor. ‘* We cannot take so many of ycur books,” the 
librarians tell bim, ‘‘ because we bave to take some of 
everybody’s; and everybody writes now, you know.’ 
And since the popular author does not complain, nobody 
else need do 80, 





It has long been a habit with our golden youth to 
make memoranda of their debts and bets upon their 
shirt-cuffs, They perform the operation called *‘ shoot- 
ing their linen,” and then inscribe upon the stiff ana 
shining surface their pecuniary liabilities. There is a 
certain satire in the practice, since wh: n their sbirt goes 
to the wash, these little items, which they seldom re- 


member to transfer elsewhere, are obliterated. Like 


the poet’s name their obligations are ‘‘ writ in water” 
and soap-suds. Hitherto, however, tLe shirt-cuff has 
been used a3 a vehicle only for this transitory literature. 
There is no record (except, indeed, in ‘‘ Monte Christo,” 
where the Abbé writes an important historical work 
upon the tail of his shirt) of modern linen being applied 
to the same purposes as papyrus, for epics or tragedies, 
tho, as the Bard has but one shirt, and washes it him- 
self, there would not be the same objectiun to the plan 
as regards oblivion. It appears, however, from a recent 
law report, that cuffs, and even collars, are us+d by some 
persons as taolets upon which to record their opinion of 
their washerwoman. These are certainly a must tryirg 
race; always unpunctual and careless of that button at 
the neck, on which civilized existence—for what is mau 
without it?—may almost be said to depend. Still, ‘‘You 
filthy woman, do you call this washed? I don’t,” are 
words that no geutleman should write upon his collar, 
for the perusal of his laundress, She has brought the 
offender up for libel, but the magistrate has decidea 
that to write things inside your collar is not ‘‘ publica 
tion.” If you write them on your cuff, and shoot your 
linen, perhaps it might be; a nice legal point, however, 
which his worship very wisely shrunk from discussing. 
Setting aside its want of chivalry, the idea of thus let- 
ting your washerwuman koow what you think of her 
washing strikes me as ingenious; it is not punishable, it 
seems, like honest indignation upon a post-card, and 
you save your penny. One rather wonders that the 
lady moved ian the matter; it would have bees wiser to 
bave washed out the collar, and its injurious inscription 
with it, since one can hardly imagine there was not 
some provocation for it. Her position was no doubt a 
painful one, and reminds us of the gentleman who sur- 
reptitiously looking over his friend, as he wrote his 
love-letter, read these unexpected words: 


‘*T would write more, darling, but there is a blackguard 
squinting over my shoulder and reading every word.”’ 


One may feel a natural indignation at an insult, and 
yet, under certain circumstances, think it wiser to 
ignore it. 

In the eyes of some of our learned judges the rough, 
like the snake in certain savage countries, is a eacred 
vermin, They have decided that, no matter how threat- 
ening may bea mob of these modern Mohawks, they 
are not to be shot down, because it is possible their in- 
tention may be only to mutilate and not to slay you. 
Under there circumstances it is satisfactory to Jearn 
what these favorites of the law actually do to a 
man when they get thechance, A stranger in the Com- 
mercial Road is challenged by a huge rough to fight him, 
and, on his declining the unequal combat, is set upon 
by a whole gang. ‘ At him, lads; boot and kick him; 
kill him,” are the war cries with which these miscreants 
encourage one another to the onslaught, ‘‘ There were 
in a minute or two thirty men” engaged in kicking him 
into unconsciousness. This is whata London magistrate 
has to say about it: ‘‘ The attack the prisoners had been 
guilty of justified a man in using any deadly weapon in 
order to protect himself; and if the prosecutor bad shut 
them dead, he would have been justified in doing so.” 
What other conclusion any person of common serse cap 
arrive at it is difficult to imagine, Like the members of 
a certain hereditary house once described by an eminent 
statesman as “‘upin a balloon,” our judges seem to be 
eitherignorant of, or indifferent to, the outrages to which 
ordinary folk are exposed at the bands (and feet)of these 
worthless desperadoes. The metropolitan magistrate, on 
the other hand, seated ona less lofty perch, sees what 
is going on around him, and takes a practical view of 
affaire. If a man is attacked by gorillas in a forest, not 
even a judge would say ‘‘ don’t shoot,” and why should 
the mere change of venue—to the Commercial Road, 
for example—sffect the propriety of the action? Sjsd- 
ney Smith used to say that when a bishop had been 
burnt alivein a railway carriage we should get the doors 
unlocked, and when a judge has been “savaged” by 
roughs ({ only ask for@five minutes’ experience, ov 
the part of his lordship of their tender mercies) the 
true nature of these animals will be recognized by the 
Bench. 

One concludes that the 1,100 persons who left their 
portmonnaies in public vehicles in London during the 
last twe!ve months were ladies. It is only the female 
sex who are seen clutching their purses in their hands, 
as tho they were about to throw ground bait for pick- 
pockets. A man takes out of his waistcvat the coin he 
requires, and never puts his whole property thus in 
jeopardy. As for laying his purse, even for an instant, 
upon the seat of a cab or an ommibus, he would as soon 
think (and much sooner) of putting his baby there. 
How any one can risk such a proceeding seems inex- 
plicable, yet 1,100 ladies have done so, besides those 
few who remembered the circumstance in time, An- 
other way, as Mrs. Glasse says, of cooking one’s goose 


‘tractirg attention. 
.When not in motion, one hand, it is true, is not r quired 





after this fasbiov, is to place one’s purse in one end of 
one’s muff and forget that it hasa whole at the other 
end. laminformed by matrors of discretion, that this 
heavy pecuniary loss per annum is practically unpre- 
ventible, because ladies bave no pockets that can be gct 
at in a public conveyance without—well, without at- 
Pockets spoil the fit of a gown. 


to hold up the dress, but as, besides the muff there is 
the parasol to be carried, and generally a little parcel or 
two, it really seems not to be wondered at that the 
purse should be placed on the seat beside one, and 
eventually left there. The amount of ‘* pin-money” 
that goes this way must be prodigious. 

It is curious that the larger, and as one would have 
thought the better provid:d animals, have suff-red the 
most from the late inclement weather, In the Paris 
Zoological Gardens the rhinoceros was the first to suc- 
cumb; he wrapped his ample but ill fitting garment 
about him, hke Julius Cesar, and at once gave up the 
ghost. Then the elep aut had avery hard time of it. 
It is supposed thas he caught what is called ‘‘a nosey 
cold”; and tkat made it, of course,in bis case a long 
business. It is not surprising that the giaffe was a 
victim to sore throat (which also turned out naturally to 
be a very protracted affair); but the wild boar, in whom 
one would never have suspected delicacy, was a still 
greater sufferer. From his grunts and groans it is con- 
jectured that he had a very aggravated form of tooth- 
ache—tuskache, It was sad, we are told, to behold the 
selfishness and indifference to these calamities of bis 
friends on the part of the polar bear, who trotted about; 
through the snow in the plenitude of his strength andj 
vigor in the seventh heaven of enjoyment, but the cir-. 
cumstance has not been witbout a parallel among our-. 
selves, Like Kingsley (who was killed by it) there are. 
people who like an east wind,and go about in the. 
bitterest frosts, stamping their feet—as they would have. 
us believe with enjoyment—and protesting that the. 
weather is ‘‘ seasonable.” 

Some audacious persons, who, like Diderot, think they, 
could have given *‘ a wrinkle or two” if they had been, 
consulted on the echeme of Creation, have cynically in-. 
quired, ‘‘ What is the use of mosquitoes?” The answer: 
has at last been given. ‘“ Persons newly arrived in, 
Cuba are now inoculated against yellow fever by means, 
of mosquitoes which have been contaminated by sting-. 
ing a yellow fevered patient.” This surely beats Koch, 
(and cock fighting), and takes, for the present, the scien- . 
ufic cake, 

A paralyzed boy at Goa has recovered the use of his; 
limbs by being frightened into fits by the spectacle of. 
the sainted remains of Francis Xavier. The circum-- 
stance reminds one of the young American doctor, who. 
honestly confessed that he did not know what was she 
matter with the sick child, but recommended certain , 
oills: ‘* Give him those, and he will have fit:; them send : 
for me; I’m death on fits.” It does not seem qpite cer- - 
tain that the fits of the Goa boy are not worse than the 
original ailment. But the ‘* complete change” has on the . 


whole been pronounced beneficial and claimed by the - 


priests as a miracle, The Faculty, on the contrary, assert 
that a shock to the system is often very advantageous, 
and instance as a humble example of it that a sudden 
fright will stop the hiccoughs, There seems to be quite : 
a vista of scientific experiment open in this direction... 
A person (like the present writer) ‘‘ easily shocked,” ° 
ought to be cured of anything at a much smaller outlayy 
than the ‘ exhibition” (as the savan: term it) of a 
saint’s body a thousand years old. *‘* Nothing is more 
common,” writes a physician, “than that after a gen- 
eral shake up, the previously disjointed facul' ies tumble 
into their right places again.” I know nothing «qual 
tothis except in the nursery ballad which tells us of a 
gentleman who having scratched both his eyes out in a 
bramble bush, ‘* takes a hair of the dog that bit him” 
by tumbling into another, and ‘scratching them in 
again.” 

The blind of course cannot see a joke; and it seems 
that other people have not charity enough to point out 
to them this branch of their misfortune. The poor fel- 
low with an accordion who perambulates the streets of 
Windsor, thus indicates by a placard that he has re- 
ceived help from royalty, ‘‘ Blind from inflammation 
assisted by Her Majesty the Qieen.” This beats the 
beggar on the North Bridge at Edinburgh, who appealed 
to public sympathy with the words, ‘ Biind from my 
birth, I have seen better days.” 

It issaid that Shefford in Berkshire is one of the places 
fixed upon by General Booth for bis experiment in con- 
nection with ** Darkest England.” It must bea secluded 
spot, if it has still the character ascribed to it in Southey’s: 
Common Place Book. ‘“ Shefford and Brightwalton in. 
Berksare so much out of the way (says a writer in 1785) 
and so hidden by woods, that they were never visited by 
any one,Royalist or Republican,during the whole course 
of the civil war.” Tais is a picture of retirement indeed, 
and the more extraordinary since the hamlets in ques- 
tion must be within fifty miles or so of the Metropolis. 

There is nebody so cocksure of bis statement as your 
man of science—till it is disproved; and up to that time 
we areall at his mercy. A person ‘‘ well known in the 
scientific world” has been informing us fur weeks that 
‘‘ birds do not eat snow, as, if they did so, it would ins 
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tensify their thirst.” Now Dr. Rae, who found the 
Franklin remains, and wintered for two years in the 
Polar regions, writes; not as a man of science, biit of ex: 
perience, to inquire if this be so, how birds who dwell 
where the snow is thirty degrees below zero, man- 
age to get on without drink. There has not been sucha 
knock-down blow for the savans, since the fish dis- 
proved their theory that his addition to a vessel full of 
water would not cause the water to flow over, by pro- 
ducing that very effect, 





THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 
BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 





WHEN has a more suggestive picture been pre 
sented in modern times than that raised by the loss of 
the * Utopia” ? 

From the very beginning it was of a nature to rivet 
the world’s eye. Tuere is no more picturesque spot than 
the rock of Gibraltar. Only a mile from Africa its 
triple peaks rise from the sea—the outpost of Europe. 
Tarik’s occupation of the rock which bears his neme 
was the pieda terre of Moslem domination in Europe. 
And there is no page in English history, illuminat- 
ing the dogged courage of the tace which founded the 
United States, more than that which chronicles Elliott’s 
four years’ defiance of the banded might of France and 
Spain. Hisstout heart did not quail when his men were 
living on grass. Even in these straits he invented the 
method for firing red-hot shot from cannon that burnt 
the bomb-proof batteries, and held out till a British 
fleet appeared in the offing, and Hood ran the blockade 
with his boats, and the armies and fleets of France and 
Spain melted away in despair, and the prestige England 
had lost in the struggle with her colonies was trium- 
phan'ly restored. 

It was into this crescent-shaped Bay of Gibraltar that 
the ill-fated ‘‘ Ucopia” rounded the point in the March 
Equinoctial gales of 1891. Uader the lee of the point 
lay two of the fivest ships the woild has afloat, the 
** Anson” and the ** Rodney,” with the r st of Eagland’s 
Channel Fleet. Each of these monsters contains ten 
thousand tons of steel. They were at anchor, serene in 
one of the fiercest storms of the century—a type of the 
grim island in its stormy hi-tory. 

The British ship‘: U copia,” bound for the United States 
with hundreds of poor Italian emigrants, tried to round 
them. She did not answer her helm, and then a sweep 
of wind and wave threw her on the *‘Anson’s ” ram. She 
went down like a broken pitcher, while the great war- 
ship hardly staggered. It wasdusk. The shoreseemsto 
have been crowded with spectators. The ‘‘ Utopia” was 
only just out of shot of the rocketapparatus, There was 
some aid. The clockwork aiscipline of the British war 
ships showed itself. In that terrific storm the ‘‘ Anson,” 
the “* Rodney,” the *“‘ Immortalité,” and other ships low- 
ered every boat without one mishap. Night fell. The 
leviathans got up full steam to flash their search-lights 
oa the water—a seething mass of Italian emigrants look- 
ing like wild beasts in their terror. 

What a sight for those on shore—the great bleck war- 
ships, lighting up the whole of the historical bay with 
their flashes, the drowning men whose sbricks rang 
above the gale, the men of-war pinnaces and cutters 
witn officers, middies and men alike d-fying the awful 
siorm in the peaceful war of saving human life. 

Two sailors from tne *‘Immortalué”—a very tuggestive 
name—died in their noble work, wasted overboard as 
they were drawing others in. And now comes one of 
the finest touches in the whole noble story. 

‘© The Old crder changeth givirg place to New.” The 
Admiral, the representa:ive of the proudest and most 
conservative nation in the world, honored himself by 
decreeing that these two ordina)y sailors, A. B. Cotton 
and S oker Hales, wso had lost their lives in sav- 
ing those of others, strangers and aliens, should be buried 
with the full honors that would have been paid to 
Nelson had he been buried at Gibraltar instead of carried 
home to lie under the golden cross on the dome of St, 
Paul's. At this distarce we know nothing of A. B. Cotton 
and Stoker Hiles, wkether they were young men, the 
hope of their parents, or middle-aged men, the props of 
wives and families; but we do know that two common 
sailors went to their long rest, as common sailor or 
soldier never went before since the world began, fol- 
lowed by their titled captain and all his cflicergin full 
uniform and detachments from every ship in the Chan- 
nel Fleet, and every regiment in the garrison of Gibral- 
tar, playing tbe familiar but appallingly solemn march 
in *‘ Saul” to which, ever since Handel composed it, each 
national bero of Eogland bas been borne to his rest in the 
Abbey or Sr. Paul’s, and as they sunk into their graves 
salvoes thundered from every warsbip in the harbor, in- 
cluding, as it chanced, the mightiest ships that leave 
their native shores. 

And all this under the shadow of the historical and 
devatab'e rock which has marked the turning-point in 
toe story of nations. 

The wurld is democratizing fast. This latest change 
began with the institution of the Victoria Cross ** For 
Valour,” and has culminated in this recognition that 
**a man’sa man” in the celebration of (.braltar, 

Henceforth, for the humble, duty will be lighter, 
For they know that, when the eye of man hath seen, he 
who has worn the iron crown snall wear the golden on 
earth, as it is in Heayep, * . 


New YORE City, 





Fine Arts. 


THE DEBASEMENT OF ORIENTIAL EM- 
BROIDERY. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 








WE bear on al! sides of the injury done to Oriental art 
by European influence. Japav, India, Persia and Turkey 
ace all sufferersin this regard, The arts of China, even, 
are the worse for this Occidental impact. 

In an article published recently in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury upon “The Decline of Indian Taste,” the author, 
Georgiana Kingscote, says of the native art and artists: 


“Like children, they follow the instincts of the eye. They 
have learne? no intricacies, the eye is true, and true and beau- 
tiful shapes and colors are the result of an untutored eye. They 
follow Nature, and Nature cannot err in her upbuilding of form, 
in her blending of color. But when other countries, bringing 
so-called civilization, introduce fresh cunning of the hand and 
new art, and build it on the old. there is confusion that cannot 
be unraveled. Artiscrushed by art, the eye of the artificer is 
wounded and strained and blinded, and, as a tender flower, is 
choked by some hardy plant that throws its powerful tendons 
over its roots, so art is crushed by art and dies. Here and there 
an appreciative government, an artistic enthusiast, makes one 
grab at sinking art as she succumbs beneath the pressure: but 
thisis rare. If modern art were a boon, she would be hailed 
with delight, but, like a socialistic régime, she smells of whut is 
vuigar aad underbred and coarse and, worse still, unlettered 
and superficial.” 


The writer goes on to show howin Southern India the 
manufactures are tinselly and worthless, being a mixture 
of bad Iodian and bad Eaglish or French work. Good 
black and red dyes, which have a world-wide reputation, 
have been replaced by a European black and by that most 
repulsive of all shades ‘‘magenta.”’ Tle Hindu women is 
captivated by the cheapness of the machine-madeclothinthe 
bazaar, ove piece of which, eight yardsin length, she wears 
wound around her body, “‘ forgetting that the old Hindu 
cloths used to last her two years, where the English-made 
one only lasts her four months, and even then the color 
goes when the old one used to be washed and rewashed 
without damage.” 

In weaving districts the workmen have been forced to 
turn to agriculture, leaving only one where there were 
formerly ten to carry on their old occupation; aad border 
patterns that used to be varied by the weaver’s hand from 
day to dav, as nis work progressed, are now turned out by 
machinery in an unvarying uniformity of pattern. Laee, 
thread, and the beautiful [ndian bed spreads, which used to 
require as many astwo hundred blocks of wood for one 
pattern, all have vavished. They are no longer made in 
India. Cheap machine lace, English thread and stamped 
cretonnes have driven them out. 

It would be quite impossible for me to repeat the whole 
list of handicrafts eaumerated in this article, all of which 
have been injared by the introduction of third-rate Eng 
lish goods into India. Commonplace work that perhaps 
is itzelf an imitation of the work of some other nation is 
shipped to India, to be in its turn copied by the native 
artists there. Hindu carpet weaving, wood carving, car 
pentering, cabinet making, gold and silver working and 
carving, and the setting of jewels, and the manufacture of 
pottery after Hindu fashion, are all supplanted by Euro- 
pean methods and designs. As arts, these are all dead or 
dying. Real works of art are now only manufactured in 
obscure villages or for religious purposes, such as copper 
images, or brass or bronze vessels, which Hindu religious 
customs require the natives to uze instead of wooden or 
earthern ware. Doubtless as the missionary iufluence 
widens, this art, too, will pass away. 

I would not say one word to militate against the legiti- 
mate work of the Caristian missionary, nor would I depre- 
ciate the great good accomplished by American missiona- 
ries in the East; but has not the time fully come to warn 
these noble men and women who go out to carry a new 
Gospel to the Orient against laying prcfane hands upon 
native arts, that are farsuperior to anything we can offer 
them in exchange? In Japan, for example, it has been the 
native custom to baste garments t )gether for conveuience 
in washing. When washed the basting tbreads are re- 
moved and the garment is easily cleansed. This method 
of procedure seems ‘‘slack”’ to the painstaking American 
woman trained to thoroughness, avd naturally she desires 
to teach ber pupils how t» sew garments together properly. 
Thea the Empress, a few years ago, issued a proclamation 
recommending Japanese women to adopt the Kuropean 
costume. 

Tte fasbion thus set of substi’'uting close fitting gar- 
ments for loose flowing robes, the missionaries were forced 
to teacn foreign sewiog, whether they would or not. But 
what can excuse the introauction of American and English 
‘fancy’? work into a land of artistic embroidery, like Japan. 
Why not encourage Japanese girls to produce the best class 
of Japanese embroidery? Why should they be taught 
to cruchet shawls and tidies when their own embroidery is 
so much better than anything our missionaries can teacb? 
Again, one woman missionary writes from Japan: “A lady 
in town has kindly offered to take aclass in drawing in 
our schoo], and we are very glad to accept her offer. The 
teachers and graduates, with two or three other girls who 
have some lit:Je talent are to have the benefit of her in- 
structions ”? Think of ‘a lady in town”’ teaching Japanese 
girls to draw when our skilled artists, such as Mr. La 
Farge or Mr. Blum make pilgrimages to Jagan to stucy 
devoutly its marvelous draugbtsmapsbip. 

We all know that there hag been great deterioration iu 
the mauutacture of pottery and china in Japan. Un- 
decorate’ ware has been introduced from Europe for deco- 
ration, and European designs have been imported for 
Japanese use. J have known missionaries reinrning from 
Japan to bring with them as specially choice specimeng of 
art, cupa and saucers of French ghina with Japanese 
decoration. A mongrel art is substituted for patiye work, 





and the missionary, unless trained to some appreciation of 
what is really excellent in native art, encourages the 
hybrid. 

Ooce writes enthusiastically of a Japanese wedding ata 
hotel kept in fo eign style: ‘‘ As we walked down thelong 
reception-room carpeted with Brussels carpet and lighted 
with electric lights, we could fancy ourselves in America 
agaio.’”’ Brussels carpet and electric lights! Was it for 
this that Commodore Perry made that tirst Japanese treaty 
and introduced Japan and the United States to each other? 

One reads with less emotion, but with some amusement, 
of the “‘night.dresses elaborately trimmed, of wool shawls, 
duster bags, babies’ sacques, tidies, afghans and yards of 
crocheted edging and rickrack,’’ made by pupils in an 
African school. There, apparently, no native art of needle- 
work already existed to be vitiated by Americantaste. In 
Spain, too, pupils are taught sewing and * fancy work,”’ 
and the most noticeable articleamong the specimens of 
handiwork exhibited at the close of a school term was ‘‘a 
copy of a lithograph made in fine black silk on white satin, 
which was hardly to be distinguished from the original 
picture.” Tais style of needlework could hardly have been 
taught by the missionary. It was a favorite art with our 
great-grapdmothers and has probabiy been taught in 
Spanish nunueries, 

Turkish neediework is perhaps suffering more than Jap- 
anese from this mistaken kindness of friends. We read in 
a school report: 

“T wo afternoons of each week are devoted to sewing. Many of 
these (pupils) had never learned the use of the sewing or crochet- 
ing needles, so when at the close of the term fifteen pretty fairy 
zephyr shawls looking like the product of fairy fingers, and 
sixty clean, neatly finished pieces of work consisting of chil- 
dren’s dresses.jackets, hoods,sofa pillows, and tidies were ready 
for sale, it was thought a great success.” 

Let those who have not learned the use of the needle be 
taught it, by all means, but let pupils be encuaraged to 
make use of their own native materials and designs. Cro- 
cbeted work in thread, no matter how exquisitely done, 
and I have very beautiful work of this sort wrought in 
Turkish schools, should never be allowed to crowd out 
their own beautiful white work of which a teacher writes, 
betraying her lack of appreciation of Turkish art, that it 
is *‘ almost «qual to nun’s work at home.” In this copnec- 
tion it is refreshing to read of a spinning class in one of the 
schools. Girls who bave gone to missionary fields from 
the school-room or college, who have had no art training 
and know nothing of embroidery except as they have ex- 
perimented upon some crazy quilt or outline work for a 
fair, may do much mischiet by substituting their fond and 
foolisb home memories for solid native art. 

Tais subject has been brought home to me of late from 
having been led to examiae the work exhibited for sale by 
tne ‘* Tuckisu Compassionate Fund,” 304 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. This becevolent society began its work in 
Constantinople at the time of the Rasso-furkish War in 
1878. It was organized by Euglish ladies to af- 
ford relief and give employmext to the numerous 
Bulgarian and Turkish refugee women who, burnt out of 
home and couatry, fled to Constantinople. Lady Dufferin 
and the B.roness Burdett-Coutts were interested in its 
formation, Mrs. Arthur Hanson, of Constantinople, is 
president of this society, and Madame Zocarcff its agent in 
Paris and the United States. Tais Fand provides needle- 
work for a large oumber of women, often employing more 
than two thousand of them and cares for the sick, aged 
or infirm. ‘*Art hand embroideries” for gowns, trim- 
mings, house decoration and so on, are its specialty; and 
the manayers of its work have taken great pains to hunt 
up native designs to eacourage the preservation of old 
designs, ard they have very exquisite examples of Turk- 
isk embroidery, pure andsimple. They are forced through 
the peculiarities of the peuple into peculiar metbods of 
dealing with them. For example, they pay for all work 
alike, waether well done or not, so much by the bour. If 
they paid more icr good work, the poor workers would 
clamor to be paid at the same rate. So they give a certain 
premium. as reward of merit on work well done, and all 
are satisfied. ; 

Nothing could be daintier than this work. It hag been 
superintended with great care as to the harmonious color- 
iug and neat execution of each piece of work. The use of 
the embroidery needle is secoud nature to the women of 
that region. It seems to be boru as well as bred in them; 
their skill and designs coming down to them in a direct 
lice from those who wrought the goodly Bobylonish gar- 
ments that charmed Romano emperors as well as Jews. 
These women have been eucouraged to bunt up their old 
family desizns, and they bave been guided to suppress 
crade ard harsh colors such as sumetimes mar Turkish 
work. But tbe boast of this Society, in their own words, 
is: ** The work of these women, always very delicate and 
perfect of execution, has Jately been accepted in Paris, and, 
while retaining its original charac’er, bas undergone a 
complete transformation io material, color aod design. 
Our present produc:ions differ entirely trom all Eastern 
work yet placed in any market,”’ and so on. 

That isto say, the stitch is Tarkish; the material, French; 
the taste, English. Many of the designs are French also; 
but these too are done in Turkish stitches. Doilies, for 
example, are wrought upon fiae, French bolting cloth, or 
some such material, and are set around with Buchesse 
lace, especially made for the purpose in France. There 
are others, it is true, which are wrought in Turkish cotton 
and finished with the usual Turkish edge, which are wholly 
Turkish, except for some modifjcation in color. 

No doubt these even machine wrought stuffs will make 
better dress trimmings for French gowas than would 
Turkish cottons: but, so far as artistic merit gces, the na- 
tive art, as shown in vative designs upon pative stuffs, is 
far superior to the conglomerate. 

It may be sgid that this catering to European taste is 
only done in the pase of articles that myst be modjfied to 
suit pes-ing fasbjons, sych ag dvess-trimmings or tabla 
napery; bat, meaowhile, the native worker will paturally 
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be led to consider the foreign design or the foreign mate- 
rial as superior to his own, and so the mischief is done. 

It is probably too late to put a stop to this Europeaniz- 
inginfluence. It is rare indeed to find embroidery upon 
native silk or satin, altho “Turk satin” was once well 
known to Western rations, and the best white drawn work 
of the “‘ Turkish Compassionate Fund,” with its beauti- 
fully even silk embrcidery, cannot equal that of old pieces 
that are sometimes to be picked up in the interior. Na 
tive taste is as surely declining in Turkey asin India, and 
from similar causes, 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Suita, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
II. 





THE AMINES, IRRIGATING AND INTERMITTENT 
FILTRATION METHODS, 





ANOTHER precipitation system, called the “‘ Amines” 
process, has recently attracted attention. The materials 
employed are certain organic bases, which are found in 
the chemical group of amines (ammonia compounds) in 
combination with lime. The effect which is claimed for 
this is that the sewage effluent from the process is steril 
ized as regards the presence of living organisms, as the 
re-agent which is formed by the chemicals is completely 
destructive to organic life. 

I have witnessed a trial of the process at the Wimbleton 
Sewage Works,where herring brine is used, which is mixed 
with milk of lime, and evolves a soluble gaseous re-agent 
having a brioy odor. This, when applied to the sewage, 
produces rapid deodorization and deposition of flocculent 
matter. Dr. E. Klein, F.R.S., bas examined the process 
and confirms the sterilizing influence of the effluent which 
is claimed. 

II. In the Irrigating process the sewage is applied in as 
fresh a state as possible to the land, with a view to cultiva- 
tion and some profit in farming. There is, of course, filtra- 
tion through the soil, but it is distinguished from this be- 
cause in the former dependence is placed upon the power 
of growing vegetation, and the irrigation or application of 
the sewage is not made subservient to the rules and 
methods which obtain in the. intermittant filtration sys- 
tem. 

Il. Intermittent Filtration wasintroduced by Dr. Frank- 
land but has undergone many modifications. The reports 
of the Massachusetts Board of Health, 1888 and 1889, con- 
tain much of value as to it because of some valuable ex- 
periments conducted at the Experimental Station of the 
Board. The full report will be completed this year. The 
two leading new facts which seem to be brought out by 
these experiments are these: 

First. Sewage can be more efficiently filtered through 
open sand than through sand covered with soil, and the 
maximum quantity of sewage can be purified when the 
upper layers or the filter are composed of open sand 
through which the sewage will rapidly disappear and into 
which the finely comminuted particles of suspended mat- 
ter will be drawn by the force of the down-flowing currents. 
The daily application will sink into such a filter in a few 
minutes, leaving room for air to enter and come in con- 
tact with the thin laminw of liquid covering the particles 
of sand. A filter so constructed, it may be remarked, is 
quite different from those ordinarily used, 1m which fine 
sand or loam is placed at the top, with coarse material 
beneath. In constructing filter areas in accordance 
with the new views which we derive from these ex- 
periments, we would therefor reverse the old process, 
using fine material at the bottom and coarse at the top. 
In a practical way we would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, strip off the first foot or so of surface soil, and re- 
place it with coarse sand. The additional expense impozed 
in the construction of the filtration areas by making the 
uppexRfoot in depth of coarse sand amounts to from $300 to 
$400 per acre. There comes from this, however, a decided 
increase in the efficiency of the filtration area, and, conse- 
quently, a given area so prepared will do more in the way 
of purification than areas not so prepared. This increased 
efficiency of area leads again to reduction of annual ex- 
pense, inasmuch as a considerably less number of men are 
required to attend to one hundred acres, the amount esti 
matedinthereport. With such filtration areas thoroughly 
underdrained to the depth of five or six feet, the sewage 
of one thousand persons per acre may be efficiently puri- 
fied, with proper management, for all time to come. I say 
for all time to come, because we now know definitely that 
the filtration area is not a mere straining arrangement, 
but that it is, on the contrary, an appliance for cultivating 
the microbe of nitrification, the recent studies upon nitrifi- 
cation having confirmed the view that the destruction of 
orgapic matter by nitrification is a biological process 
purely, and not, as has been ordinarily considered, a chem- 
ical process at all. The experiments show, further, that 
not only is the nitrification due to living organisms, but 
that the microbes are confined to the surface soil, and are 
found only rarely three feet below the surface. Such a fil- 
tering field is said to be entirely devoid of smell. 

The second idea illustrated is ‘‘ the fact that there is a 
relation between the quality of the filtering material and 
the amount of sewage of a given composition to be applied. 
Thus, if less than a proper amount of sewage is applied 
toa given area of a given material, less perfect purifica- 
tion will be obtained than if the larger quantity which the 
given material is capable of handling is applied. From 
whence it clearly results that undoubtedly many of the 
foreign experiments in this direction have been failures 
from lack of aclear understanding on the part of the ex- 
perimenters of the necessity of applying a certain definite 
amount of sewage to a give. area in order to develop the 
maximum nitrifying power of the filtering material.” 





STOPPAGE OF DRAIN PIPES. 


Much risk and annoyance is occasioned by the stoppage 
of house pipes, either inside the house or between it and 
their connection with thecesspool or sewer. Occasionally 
in small pives this happens from freezing, by reason of the 
exposure of the outside drain and a dribbling or inter- 
mittent flow. This is rare, and the only remedy is the 
usual one of thawing out. Oftener something gets fast 
ina small pipe and so collects around it material which 
clogs the pipe. Piumbers now have instruments for the 
dislodgement of small stoppages between traps. Some- 
times a strong solution of caustic potash, such as is used in 
making soap, will dissolve out the obstruction. Often the 
trap itself has gathered in it sediment that serves to fill up 
the pipe where the flow is not rapid enough to clear it. 
Hence those traps are valuable which have a screw fixture 
at the bottom so that the seal can be opened and cleansed. 
But the most prolific cause of stoppage is the accumula- 
tion of grease in the pipes. As to this and the remedy, we 
cannot do better than to quote from E. 8S. Philbrick, C.E., 
in American Sanitary Engineering: 


“The grease comes from the washing of dishes in kitchen 
sinks, which goes down the wastes, mixed with warm water, in 
a fluid state. It soon becomes chilled in cool weather, and ad- 
heres to the sides ot the drain, where it accumulates continually, 
till sometimes filling the pipes for long distances. If the drain 
has a very rapid descent, the flow of water may sometimes pre- 
vent this accumulation, but otherwise some provision is needed 
tor intercepting the grease in a small tank. The nearer this 
tank is to the sink the better, to guard against the choking of the 
pipe above the tank. Wherethe sinks are located against the 
outer walls of the house the tank is best placed outside the walls, 
where the grease can be removed without creating a nuisance in 
the house. 

* The inlet and outlet pipes are so located to each other as that 
the outflow starts from below when the level of liquid reachesa 
certain point, and so the grease has time to congeal and sepa- 
rate. 

**For small and medium houses this tank should be at least 
three feet long on the inside, and about two feet wide, with 
rounded corners. The outlet should be made with a bent joint 
pipe dipping under the water, so that the grease, while floating 
on the surface, will not be drawn into it. The inlet should be 
at least six inches higber than the outlet, soas not to be ob- 
structed by the accumulation of grease, which takes place in the 
form of a thick scum on the water. It is also best to allow about 
a foot below the mouth of the outlet in the clear, for the accu- 
mulation of sand and other solid matter which is heavier than 
water. A man-hole cover is placea on the top, through which 
the grease may be removed as often as occasion may require. 
The soil-pipes from water-closets should never discharge into 
this receptacle. It should be soarranged upon the branch lead- 
ing from the kitchen and pantry sinks only, having its outlet 
connected with the main drain where convenient. If the 
sink is not situated near enough to the outside of the house to 
allow this grease tank to be constructed outside the walls, it can 
be made inthecellaror basement, of wood, and lined with heavy 
lead. Insuch cases the grease does not cool so readily as on the 
outside, and if the tank is not of a liberal size, the grease is li- 
able to pass through before being separated from the water. 
Whenever the drains become choked with grease, if the pipe is 
accessible, it can be cleared by pouring hot water over the out- 
side in a sma)! stream for balf an hour or less. This heats up 
the whole contents, and the softened grease then passes along 
with the water that is applied outside. But the better way is 
tocatch the grease before it gets into the pipes. If once allowed 
to coat the inner walls of the drains much trouble will ensue.” 








Science. 


WHEN the views of the close relation between color 
aud fragrance in flowers and insects, now so prevalent 
were first promulgated, the enthusiasm with which they 
were received was boundless. Our own great naturalist, 
Prof. Asa Gray, boldly challenged any one to produce an 
instance of color or fragrance, in which it could not be 
shown that the flower had special arrangements for cross- 
fertilization. There are mapy such illustrations, but, on 
the other hand, some authors are getting toyether a formi- 
dable list of showy or sweet flowers that are so arranged 
that self-fertilization can only occur. Ina recent issue of 
the “ Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy,” the au 
thor of a paper on the subject boldly claims the whole of 
the very large order of Composite, in which are a large 
number of showy flowers, as being self fertilizers. He 
claims that wherever it occurs that nearly every flower or 
floweret on a plant is fertile, this of itself is an evidence of 
clo:e fertilization. He claims that in those orders like 
Orchidew, and others in which the flowers are dependent 
on wind or on insects, failure to perfect seed in most flow- 
ersistherule. In this chapter the author cites the well- 
known pokeberry, blue-curls, tomato, pepper, witch hazel, 
besides some cultivated plants of other countries, as being 
so arranged that cross-fertilization is impossible. 





....M. Pasteur, Inspector of the Port and Telegraphic 
Service at Java, noticed that woodpeckers, under the illu- 
sion that the buzzing sound so apparent on applying the 
ear to telegraph poles is caused by gnawing or boring in- 
sects, make large holesin the posts, with the expectation 
of finding worms for food, The telegraph pole was made 
of teakwood, which is of iron hardness. It was perforated 
with rather large holes. Such holes are common in the 
living Kapok trees, used for poles. Another smaller wood- 
pecker, the rare Picus Moluccensis, was also seen among 
the others at work. In Norway also occurred a similar 
instance where woodpeckers had gnawed a hole about 
three inches in diameter. Bears also have been deceived, 
says Nature, in the same manner. They have been found 
in Norway to remove the stones heaped around the poles 
to keep them in place. The bears also apparently mistook 
the sound in the timber for the buzzing of aswarm of bees, 
and removed the stones in order to get at the supposed 
bees. 


... Aninteresting fluid crustacean has been found ia two 
lakes in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, by M. Jules Richard. 
Itis a new species of the copepod genus Bradya, and is 
the only kind found living jin fresh water. Brady atypica 








was discovered in a fiord near Christiania, Norway, another 
one was found off the Scilly Islands, and B. limicola lives 
in brackish waters at Ocean Springs in Mississippi. It is 
thought that facts tend to prove that this fresh-water 
species of a subterranean origin, as it comes, or seems to 
come, from the water of the artesian well at Passy, which 
is sent to the Boulogne lakes. Bothof these lakes swarm 
with a great variety of Entomostraca. 


.---[t has become the rule with many authors on the ori- 
gin of species to look to the conditions of environment as a 
leading power in producing specific forms. Prof. Charles 
R. Keyes, in his “Synopsis ot American Carbonic Calyp- 
trwide,’’ makes the point that features that are of true 
value in the estimation of a species are ever acted onin the 
least degree by environment. The fact that any character 
is influenced by external conditions, he should regard, 
from that fact alone, as of very doubtful value in deter- 
miniog a species. Only characters that resist modification 
under environment should be chosen to construct a species. 


...-No one seems to have been an Observer, or at least to 
have been a recorder, as to how a spake sheds its skin. Dr. 
Benjamin Sharpe, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, had the opportunity last March. On the 18th, 
two of the common New Jersey species, Eutanwia sirtalis, 
were captured and placed in the vivarium of the Academy. 
One eame out of the water and got on the grassy sod, 
shrugged itself for a moment, when the skin parted at the 
jaws. The cerebral portion, however, remained fixed, so 
that when the creature crawled out, the old skin was in- 
side out. Theoperation took less than one minute. 


....The boring of artesian wells along the coast of New 
Jersey bas afforded a new field to the paleontological geol- 
ogist. The result of an examination of numerous wells in 
the southeastern portion of the State leads Mr. Woolmapn, 
of the Philadelphia Academy, to the conclusion that there 
is a,greater thickness of the Miocene deposits in the south- 
ern parts of the State than has been generally held by 
ge logists, and, as a consequence, increases the heretofore 
estimated dip of the underlying Cretaceous and Eocene 
beds in that section of the State of New Jerrey. 


....lt appears that the theory of tbe potential immor- 
tality of Brotozoans, suggested recently by Weismann, 
was originally suggested by Ehrenberg. However, a 
French student, Maupas, severely criticises Weismann’s 
view and believes that all organisms, even the simplest, 
are fated to suffer senile decay,and he further rejects 
Weismann’s hypothesis that death is peculiar to the many- 
celled or higher animals, and has been brought about by 
some selective action. 








School and College. 


THE well-known American scholar, Dr. Casper René 
Gregory, has recently been the recipient of the honor be- 
stowed so extraordinarily seldom by a German university 
and Government upon a foreigner, namely, of the distinc- 
tion of being appointed a full professor in the theological 
faculty of the University of Leipzig. He is now an ordi- 
narius and honorary professor at that famous institution, 
having been professor extraordinary, or assistant or asso- 
ciate professor, for several years. An honorary professor- 
ship is, in emoluments and dignity, in every respect equal 
to the common ordinary professorship. Indeed, in some 
respects it is even a more honorable position. When the 
regular chairs are all filled, and the Government desires 
to secure the services of a famous specialist in addition to 
the regular corps of teachers, an honorary professorship is 
created for the scholar in question, whose rights and priv- 
ileges are the same as those of the other members of the 
faculty, only that he bas no vote in the university senate. 
Some of the most celebrated of German theological profes- 
sors are or were “‘honorary” men. The late Professor 
Grimm, of Jena, was such; Professor Holtzmann, of Strass- 
burg, is such; also Professor Hilgenfeld. Such a chair is 
not always filled again after the death or resignation of the 
occupant. The late honorary professor, Hoelemann, of 
Leipzig, is still without a successor. Within recent years, 
indeed within a generation, the only other prominent non- 
German foreigner called toso leading a position, besides 
Dr. Gregory, is Dr. Buhl, from Copenhagen, now occupying 
Delitzsch’s chair. Dr. Gregory’s literary ideals have evi- 
dently been, not the multa, but the multum. He has not 
been a prolific writer, but what he bas written is of the 
very best. His doctor’s dissertation, written to secure the 
Ph.D. in Leipzig in 1876, was on an historical theme, 
Then he has translated Luthardt’s Commentary on John 
and done some other work in this line. His monumentum 
cere perennius are his masterly Prolegomena to Tischen- 
dorf’s New Testament. For half adozen years and more he 
prepared the list of current theological literature for the 
bi-weekly critical journal, the Theolcgische Literaturzei- 
tuny, edited by Harnack and Schiirer. In New Testament 
criticism he is recognized everywhere as a leading authori- 
ty. He has declined several excellent calls from America. 


....The preliminary announcement for 1891-1892 of the 
University Faculty of Philosophy bas just been issued by 
Columbia College. It is to the effect that the faculty has 
charge of the University corrses of instruction and research 
in philosophy, philology and letters. Stu:lents desiring to 
pursue their studies under the direction of this faculty 
must have completed the curriculum of some college 
in good standing at least te the close of the junior year. 
Certificates of graduation or dismission from institutions 
of learning in foreign countries are also accepted. Stu- 
dents of theology enrolled either in the General or the 
Union Theological Seminary, in the city of New York, who 
may be designated for the privilege by the authorities of 
those institutions, are admitted to the courses offered by 
this.faculty free of any charge for tuition. Candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree may pursue the first-year course in the 
School of Law, and count the same as part of the require- 
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ment for the degree. Candidates for the bachelor’s degree 
are required to pursue courses of instruction amounting in 
all to no less than fifteen hours of attendance per week for 
one year. Candidates for the degrees of master of arts and 
doctor of philcsophy must remain in residence for no less 
than one and two years respectively, after obtaining the 
bachelor’s degree. 


...-The recent Moscow papers contain some interesting 
data concerning the educatioval status of the Eparchy of 
Irkutsk in Siberia. This Eparchy is composed of the gov- 
ernment of Irkutsk, composed of five districts, together 
with the Trans Baikal territory consisting of eight districts. 
The territory embraces 1,199,000 square versts, and hasa 
population of 868 562. Of these, 638,200 are members of the 
Orthodox Church. In all these wide districts there are only 
487 schools of all kinds and grades, such as church schools, 
elementary public schools, etc. These are attended not 
only by the children of the Orthodox parents, but also by 
the Roman Catholic, Protestant, Mohammedan, Leathen 
and even Jewish children. The 30,000 Raskolnites, or pie- 
tistic sectarians, who live in this district are the only ones 
who do not send their children to these schools. but have 
established schools of their own, with religious training 
according to their own tenets. 


.... The new professor of Greek at Colorado Colle ge is to 
be Dr. Augustus Murry, who received his degree at Johus 
Hopkins University last spring, and has been spending 
this year at Leipzig and Berlin. Dr. Murry will begin his 
work at the college next September. The new building, 
* Montgomery Hall,’’ will be completed in three weeks ana 


will add very much to the working facilities of the institu- 
tion. 





Personalities. 

THE new Italian Minister President has gone through 
some romantic ups and downs in his political career. His 
full name is Marchese Antonio Starabba di Rudini. The 
name Starabba is Arabic, and indicates that Rudini is in 
part of Arabic descent, the family dating back to the time 
when Sicily was under Arabian supremacy. His mother 
was the daughter of the Prince del Cassiro, formerly Min- 
ister of King Ferdinand II, of both Sicilies. Of course, the 
whole family was of Bourbon proclivities, and the yoing 
Marchese was politically the black sheep. He took part ia 
the Sicilian insurrection when only twenty years of age, 
fighting side by side with his predecessor, Crispi, in a red 
Garibaldi shirt under the Sardinian Victor Emmanuel. 
After the expulsion of the Bourbons the young Marchese 
returned to Naples. His grandfather, the Prince del Cas- 
saro, offered him the hospitality of bis grand paiace, but 
under the condition that he would neverset his foot in 
the court of Victor Emmanuel. The condition was ac- 
cepted. But one day it was told the old Prince that his 
grandson had broken his promise. When the latter ap- 
peared at dinner the following pubiic dialog took place: 
‘** Marchese, is it true that you have been to see Victor 
Emmanuel?” ‘Yes, your Excellency.” *‘‘ Have you then 
broken your promise to me?” “ Yes, your Excellency.” 
‘* Then you can leave my house, and shall see me no more. 
Do you understand?” ‘Yes, your Excellency.’’ The 
young Marchese immediately arose, without even touching 
a bite, left the palace, and never saw his grandfather 
again. 


.... The recently returned African traveler, Dr. Robert 
Felkin, reports an interestiog story of how the shrewdness 
of Emin Pasha saved the doctor’s life. The latter had been 
at the court of the erratic and cruel King Mtesa attending 
him during asickness. For some reason or other his 
dusky majesty took offense at the treatment and declared 
his intention of having the doctor beheaded within a cer- 
tain number of days. Emin Pasha had given his friend 
full information about the condition of Mtesa’s affairs and 
among other things had intrusted to bim the deep state 
secret as to where Mtesa had concealed his supply of pow- 
der. Asan ultima ratio, Felkin threatened to have the 
lightning strike into the powder if Mtesa would carry out 
his determination. At the affrighted inquiry as to what 
he knew of the powder, Felkin whispered to Mtesa that 
Emin had told him that it was concealed under the royal 
harem. Mtesa was more than frightened, especially when 
on the next day a thunderbolt actually struck the ground 
a short distance from the harem. 


...-Itis not generally known that George Ebers, the pro- 
litic Egyptologist and novelist of Leipzig, is of Jewish ex- 
traction. He is himself not a convert; but his father, 
Moritz Ebers, a prominent banker in Berlin, was born a 
Jew and afterward was baptized. Ebers’s treatment of 
Scriptural characters, particularly in his last romance, 
* Joshua,’ has excited a good deal of criticism, on’the 
ground that in mixture of fact and fiction here given, the 
latter predominates so materially as to damage the former 
and undermine reverence for biblical persons and history. 
A prominent German critic has amused himself by show- 
ing that many of Ebers’s descriptions of localities and 
events are taken from his own surroundings in Leipzig, 
and have almost bodily been transferred to the times of 
early Christianity. Ebers is the most prolific writer of the 
school of Biblical fiction. 


....-The Sultan is busily engaged in studying German. 
Recently on the occasion of an elaborate diplomatic din- 
ner he conversed with the German Ambassador, Herrn v. 
Hiilsen, in his native tongue. Abdul Hamid declared that 
he had taken a special fancy to the poetry of Heine and 
Geibel, and expressed his regrets that so little of German 
literature had been translated into Turkish. He confident- 
ly expects William II to visit him a second time in Con- 
stantinople, aod then he proposes to welcome his guest in 


German. He also spoke highly of the poems of Carmen ‘ 


Sylva, the gifted Queen of Rumania, who had recently 
sent him a handsomely gotten up edition of her works. 





Music. 


BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON, 








Ir used to be reported of the very biggest bell in St. 
Paul’s, London, that when its deep note boomed out over 
the c‘ty all the milk in the neighborhood turned sour. 
Nothing was ever said about the milk turning sweet again 
when the bell ceased; it is probable that one phenomenon 
would be as likely as the other. But it is undeniable that 
the smaller species of local musical entertainment during 
the winter suffer in popularity when an operatic season at 
the Metropolitan brings four performances in a week to the 
consideration of the public mind and pocket: and it is also 
undeniable that such leSser musical interests are viewed 
with a considerably strengthened zest when opera endsits 
annual course, and people are disposed to concerts of 
various types, with greater leisure and pleasure. 

On Monday evening the best concert that the Brooklyn 
public owes to Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske was given in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. The vrogram itself was full 
of variety. Mr. Wiske made some of its numbers, if by no 
means all, effective. The program ranged from Gluck’s 
* Alceste”’ ballet-airs to Scharwenka’s pianoforte 
Concerto Opus 32. The best performance was in the 
** Alceste’? numbers and Heinrich Hoffman’s fine Suite 
‘*Im Schlosshof.’’ The soloists were Mrs. Marie Ritter- 
Goetze, contralto, Conrad Behrens, bass, and Miss Alwina 
Friend, pianist. It is to be hoped that Miss Friend has 
triends who will dissuade her from again undertaking 
anything so beyond her abilities as the concerto named. 

On Tuesday night a small but enthusiastic audience 
listened to a song recital by Theodore Reichmann in Chick- 
ering Hall. Such an entertainment from the popular 
baritone seems a hazardous matter; for a song-recital, 
above all things, means a fine voice in its best condition, 
and Mr. Reichmann’s quality and quantity of tone has 
been a more and more problematical thing for five or six 
years. A song-recital is a white light and a lens on the 
condition of an operatic artist’s vocal condition. On this 
occasion, however, Mr. Reichmann sang for the most part 
in tune and with spirit, and gave to his selections, that 
ranged from the classic lied to an operatic air or two, a 
spirit and expression that has not marked the most of his 
Metropolitan work this winter. Mr, Franz Wilczek, at best 
a trivialand immature young violinist, whose ears as well 
as his instrument seem to need tuning, assist2d Mr. Reich- 
mann. The program offered music by Franz, Lortzing, 
Schumann, Jensen, Paganini, Loewe, and others. Both 
artists were much applauded. 

‘The most praiseworthy of the week’s public concerts 
was the one given by the Berhard Listemann Club, on 
Thursday afternoon, in Chickering Hall. Mr. Listemann, 
and the group of chamber-music artists he has associated 
with him, are seldom heard in this part of the East. It 
certainly cannot be said that they need stay away from 
New York because the most of our local performances in 
the same field cast their playing into shade. The Club 
includes in its string-quartet Mr. Listemann, as first vio- 
lin: Rudolf Rissland, second violin; Fritz Listemann, 
viola: and Fritz Giese, violoncello—all musicians of fine 
natural abilities, high training, and, in the case of the 
elders in the group, long study and public performance. 
The fiutist of the Club is F. Rucquoy. Mr. Listemann 
played on this occasion Vieuxtemps Violin Concerto No. 
5, and played it with brilliancy and a noble if by uo meaus 
always pure or refined tone, and generally with the degree 
of command over his instrument that he is wont to dis 
play. Inthe favorite fantasia variations on ‘‘O Cara Me- 
moria’’—a pleasing tho not at all valuable composition—a 
very superior sort of cello performance came from Mr. 
Giese. Beethoven’s Quartet, Opus 18, the Andante from 
Raff’s D Minor Quartet, and the last movement in Grieg’s 
Quartet in G Minor, were the chiet other numbers. Mrs. 
Fritz Giese, soprano, sang several songs and the ‘“‘Ioson 
Titania,’’ in “* Mignon,” but none of her selections notably 
well. 

The Composers’ Club, that agreeable and fashionable 
association, gave another one of its invitation concerts 
(the last but one for this season) in the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club’s pretty hall on Fifty-fifth Street, on Friday night. 
The audience was very crowded and disposed to be well- 
pleased with a concert devoted to what music of Jadassohn 
and Rheinberger is practicable at such an entertainment. 
The president ot the Club, Mr. Gerrit Smith, spoke briefly 
of the characteristics and works of the two musicians. 
The program enlisted the services of about a dozen well 
known musicians in the capacity of soloists, and if a little 
long was representative and enjoyable. 

If the Easter Sunday music in the hundyed or so of 
churches in the city were taken up here, merely the most 
important details of program and performance would fur- 
nish a commentary of many columns. The day being bril- 
liantly fine the churches were crowded to the doors by 
those attending service to worship or to listen; and in all 
denominations a great variety of standard favorites in the 
way of masses, communion-services, anthems, hymns and 
other essential music was interpreted frequently with 
special assistance from additional soloists and orchestras, 
and generally with admirebly musical effect. 

The present week offers some interesting attractions to 
music lovers. In its course—too late for discussion in this 
notice—Mr. Arthur Friedheim makes his first appearance 
in America; a pianist of whose success and reputation 
abroad there can be no question, and whose characteristics 
probably will be studied and talked ef in this country 


with much attention and enthusiasm. Mr. Friedheim 


plays at the Metropolitan Opera House on Monday night, 
having Mr. Theodore Thomas and his orchestra assisting 
him. On Wednesday, Mr. Franz Rummel gives a piano- 
forte recital in Recital Hall, one of the set of auditoriums 
included in the new Music Hali’s area. Mr. Rummel’s 
program covers a considerable representation of music 





from Couperin to Liszt. On Saturday afternoon Mr. 
Viadiwirde Pachmann will give a recital, of course of 
Chopin’s music, in Chickering Hall—announced as his last 
one for the present. 








News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A HEAVY landslide occurred on the Potomac, Pied- 
mont and Fredericksburg Railroad, at what is known as 
Mills’ Cut, about two miles from Fredericksburg, Va. 
The slide was about one hundred and fifty feet in length 
and forty feet in depth, and the track for a distance of 
about seventy yards was torn away and carried about 
thirty feet from its original position. 


....Governor Humphrey, of Kansas, has offered a reward 
of #200 for the arrest and conviction of each of the mur- 
derers of Thomas Duncaw, a settler living in a Cheyenne 
County dug-out. The murder was committed on March 
16th. Tne victim was accused by his assassins of pilfering 
small quantities of grain from his neighbors. The deed 
was the work of masked White Caps. 


.... The Senate at Albany passed Mr. Vedder’s bill tax- 
ing direct heirs of personal property when the value of the 
personal estate is more than $10,000. It also passed the 
Zoological Garden bill and the Bronx Park Botanical Gar- 
den bill. The Committee on Finance reported a bill appro- 
priating $200,000 for New York’s exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. 


....All the collieries of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company, Plymouth division, have received orders to sus- 
pend work until further notice. Seven collieries, with 5,000 
employés, are affected thereby. The collieries generally 
throughout this district are nearly all idle. 


...--Two disastrous Jandslides occurred on the Spartan- 
burg branch of the Richmoud and Danville Railroad, and 
through traffic was discontinued. The track was covered 
to a depth of forty feet, aud for a distance of a quarter of a 
mile. 


.... The Canada Pacitic Railroad has made arrangements 
whereby it will carry its freight and passengers into New 
York City over the New York Central line. 


....[t is proposed to form a co-operative colony in Kansas 
on the plan of Mr. Edward Bellamy. It is to comprise 
about 500 people at first. 


....The steamship “ Straithairly,’’ of the Earn Line, was 
wrecked on the North Carolina coast; of the crew of twen- 
ty six nineteen perished. 


....The prevalence of the grip has made the death-rate 
in Chicago more than double that of the corresponding 
period last year. 


.... The beet sugar industry is being worked up in Cen- 
tral Kansas by a German syndicate, with a capital of ten 
millions. 


...Major E. G. Rathbone, Chief Post-office Inspector, 
has accepted the office of Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General. 


....A dangerous counterfeit of the two dollar silver 
certificate of 1886 has been discovered; a new series will be’ 
issued. 


....Much suffering and loss were caused by the gale of 
the 27th of March in the Middle Atlantic States. 


....The stranded warship *‘ Galena’? was floated and 
towed from Gay Head to Vineyard Haven. 


_...Chinese students of Mr. Moody’s Mt. Hermon School 
were stoned by a mob in Holyoke, Mass. 


....The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby died on Easter Day, 
March 29th, at his home in this city. 


....A Norwegian bark went ashore at Cape Henry, and 
several of the crew were lost. 


....A high tide caused considerable damage at Long 
Branch. 


FOREIGN. 


_...The Russian Ambussador at Paris presented Presi- 
dent Carnot with the decoration conferred upon him by 
the Czar; President Carnot decorated the Russian Am bas- 
sador at Paris; and the Czar decorated the French mili- 
tary attaché at St. Petersburg. 


....The police of Seraing, Belgium, have arrested three 
anarchists who were caught conveying 500 pounds of dyna- 
mite in a cart after dark. Precautionary measures have 
been redoubled in the mining districts. 


....Mavy members of the Newfoundland House of As- 
sembly showed their disapproval of the English Govern- 
ment’s policy by refusing to attend the Governor in tke 
Council Chamber. 


...The published reports of active preparations for war 
between Salvador and Guatemala are discredited by Sefior 
Guirola, the Ministor from Salvador to the United States. 


_...M. Baltcheff, the Bulgarian Minister of Finance, was 
assassinated in Sofia. Thirty persons have been arrested 
on suspicion of complicity in the murder. 


_...The British Government has accepted President 
Harrison’s invitation to take part in the Chicago World’s 
Fair. 

_...¥n his will, the late Prince Napoleon left everything 
to his son Prince Louis. 


...-Queen Victoria went to Grasse, France, for a visit. 
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DR. HOWARD CROSBY. 


BEFORE the sun of the Easter Sabbath sunk below the 
horizon, the soul of Dr. Howard Crosby entered into the 
resurrection and life eternal. 

It would hardly be too much to say that Dr. Crosby 
was the choicest, knightiliest, noblest tigure in New York 
City. He had manhood enough to endow a regiment of 
common men. Amongclergymen he was the best known 
and the most honored by t1e whole body of our citizens; 
not because he was a great preacher, for we have had 
and now have greater, bat because he was the independ- 
ent, fearless inviractor and leader of the people in 
everything that was honorable and right. 

Dr. Croaby’s great-grandfather was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence anda member of the first 
National Congress. His grandfather was professor in 
Columbia College. His father was a successful and 
wealthy merchant, and one of the founders of the Uni- 
versity of New York. His wasa noble ancestry, which 
was an inspiration to hisown life. After graduation he 
devoted himself to study, and served four yeurs as profes- 
sor of Greek, first at the University of New York and af- 
terward at Rutgers College. At this time his health was 
impaired, and it was feared that he would die of con- 
sumption. But in his work he regained his health, es- 
pecially after passing from the labors of a teacher to 
those of the pastor of a city church, in whose service the 
last twenty-eight of hig sixty-five years have been 
spent, 
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honored as he was in that relation. that Dr. Crosby se- 
cured the admiration which made him our most useful 
and distinguished citizen, More than any other man 
he was the Bishop of the city of New York. Bornin 
the city, he loved it, and deyotéd himself with unflinch- 
ing courage to itsinterests. Early in his pastorate he 
organized the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
in its second report he appears as its president. To 
him especially it owes its fine building. In 1877 he 
organized the Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
the purpose of which was the suppression of 
illegal liquor selling, the closing of other vicious re- 
sorts, and the purification of our municipal courts. 
He devoted much of his time to this work, in the courts 
and before the Legislature, and became the acknowl- 
edged public champion of purity and the terror of evil- 
doers. He wastothe public a minister of the Gospel 
who had a duty not only to the souls of his people, but 
also to the public welfare. What other clergymen in 
the City have done for the people and not merely the 
Church, they have done following in his steps. 

Dr. Crosby’s great strength was his independence. He 
had a clear head, a fine scholarship, a sound judgment, 
and a fearless, executive force. He had a remarkably 
fine presence, and a magnificent sonorous voice which 
could b2at down opposition. He wasa very difficult man 
to tackle in a debate. He was an unusually thorough 
scholar, one of the Bible revisers, a member of the Greek 
Club in this city, and of the Shemitic Club so long as it 
existed, and while pastor was for a series of years also 
Chancellor of the University of New York, of which his 
grandfather was a founder, where he graduated at eigh- 
teen, and where he was professor at twenty-five. This 
sound learning gave a basis for his confidence in his own 
judgment. Having made up his mind he did not con- 
sult with man or angel, and did not fear the politicians 
or the Devil; and, what was more, he did not fear his 
own brethren in the Church. In theology he was in 
general very conservative; but yet was perfectly willing 
to go athwart the general belief when his convictions 
required it, asin his doctrine, which he freely published, 
that our Lord’s deity was dormant during his earthly 
life. So he absolutely refused to accept the doctrine of 
total abstinence, and said that working people should 
not be forbidden to buy their beer on Sunday. This 
gave great offense; but he never flinched from his posi- 
tion. 

Dr. Crosby rec2ived the highest honors of his denomi- 
nation,having served as Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly. Hiscounsels were always sought and usually fol- 
lowed. But he will be remembered chiefly for his public 
spirit, for his magnificent courage and his devoted serv- 
ice, not of his church, but of the city and the country. 

Dr. Crosby was a kind friend of THE INDEPENDENT. 
We never asked him a favor but he granted it. Any arti- 
cle weasked of him we generally received by the return 
mail—for he was one of those busiest men who have the 
most leisure. For grand, positive, courageous, devoted, 
self-sacrificing service, we shall hardly find his equal. 
He died in the peace of God; and an hour before bis 
death he asked for a pen, and wrote inaclear handa 
mes<age to his absent son, and gave his testimony that 
he died in peace, and with his hand in the hand of the 
Master. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE NEGRO. 








THO the Negro is not increasing rapidly in numbers, 
the problem of his condition, political, social, indus- 
trial, moral and religious, is obtaining a firmer grip in 
the public mind. There never was a time when his in- 
terests were more seriously considered than now. Ac- 
cording to the results of the census just announced the 
total of colored people in this country is about 
7,463,000. Compared with the.returns of the census of 
1880 this indicates an increase of more than 880,000. 
When we get the particulars of this census, which are 
to be given in a forthcoming bulletin, we shall have the 
materials for a very interesting study. 

In the discussions which have taken piace concern- 
ing the future of the Negro, at least two questions have 
been taken out of the arena of debate; first, the idea of 
colonization is no longer set forth seriously from any 
quarter entitled to consideration. It is settled that the 
Negro isto remainin the United States, not to be de- 
ported to Africa or any part of the American continent, 
or to be put upon any reservation in the United Siates. 
He is to remain where he is,chiefly in the South where he 
is most needed. The problem of his future is to be wrought 
out in his present relations to the country and to the 
‘other elements of its population. The second question 
that is settled beyond dispute is, that the Negrois capa- 
ble of improvement and education. It is no longer a 
matter of doubt that he can easily master the ru- 
diments of knowledge. Everybody admits this. On 
the average he takes elementary training as easily as 
the youth of other races. But there are many other 
important questions concerning bim which need to be 
discussed, and his course will continue to be cloeely 
watched both by those who believe in him and by those 
who do not believe in him. 

The most interesting question at present is as to his 
actual progress; and we have printed a number of arti- 


clea this week designed to show that he is making 











progress in all directions—that he is becoming more 
provident in his habits, more moral in his conduct, more 
temperate in his religious zeal, more manly in bearing, 
mofe cultured in mind, and i, in short, becomirg a more 
worthy member of society. When members of his own 
tace point to the fact that many colored ministers sre 
illiterate and unfit leaders both morally and mentally, 
Bishop Tanner, whose opportunity for observation and 
whose judgment are excellent, and President Grandison, 
of Bennett College, both cultured members of that race, 
reply by showing whence the colored man has come, and 
point with justifiable pride to the wonderful evidence 
of the progress he has made since he emerged from 
slavery. They admit and deplore his vices, but they ask 
us not to lose faith in him, for he is but treading in 
the path which otber races have followed. No grander 
tribute has been paid to the influence of education upon 
him than that which President Grandison gives. 

This is one of the most encouraging facts of the whole 
situation. The schools of learning which he is so exten- 
sively patronizing are not only cultivating his mind, 
rooting out the weeds of superstition, but, even more 
important, they are nourishing and developing his 
moral sense, teaching him the spirit of manliness and 
self-reliance. As this process goes on the race will be 
gradually, almost insensibly elevated. A great oppor- 
tunity lies in the direction indicated by President Ran- 
kin and others. There is great need for a thorough sys- 
tem of manual training for the Negr.. There is a 
splendid opening for him in the various trades; and 
those schools which are affording him facilities for in- 
dustrial training are doing quite as much for him and 
for the community in which he lives as those which are 
training the mind. 

Ooe of the most gratifying evidences that the problem 
of his destiny is being earnestiy grappled with is that of 
the gradual change in the feeling of the Southern whites 
toward him. It gives us very great pleasure, indeed, to 
weicome to our columns the able, manly, Cbristian- 
spirited article by Congressman Breckinridge, of Ar- 
kansas. He says there are three modes of securing the 
homogeneity of our people—‘‘ by education, by separa- 
tion and by extinction.” ‘* The last,” he adds ‘* belongs 
to the cruel and savage state, the next to the hasty, pro- 
scriptive and passionate state, and the first accords with 
the dictates of wisdom and the principles of Christian 
religion.” Tois isa grand and noble utterance. 

While we differ from Mr. Breckinridge with regard to 
the propriety of the enactment of the Federal El: ctions bill 
and with regard to the capacities and character of the Ne- 
gro,we admire the spirit of candor and kindness which bis 
article breathes toward the Negro. He tells us that the 
South appreciates the great responsibility that rests upon 
her, and will undertake it in the fear of God, If the 
South proceeds on the line which he bas laid down, and 
governs itself by ‘‘the great active principle of love, 
the great bond of the brotherhood of man and the great 
practical rule of patience,” wonderful results will be 
accomplished. 

The Negro in the South is slowly securing that recog- 
nition which belongs to him as a man; slowly overcom- 
ing the strong prejudices which separate him from the 
rest of the population; slowly securing that attention 
from the State in educational matters which his num- 
bers and condition demand. He seemsto be making no 
progress at all in the direction of his political rights. 
The figures of the census applied to the returns of recent 
elections are most eloquent on this subject. But these 
rights cannot be forever withheld. If the Government 
may not, through the recreancy of certain Republican 
Senators, extend the strong arm of the law toward him, 
he is slowly but surely preparing himself to fight his own 
battle. That we hope and believe will be a bloodless 
one. God forbid a war of the races. But conscious of 
the manhood that is in him, and aware of the constitu- 
tional rights which belong to him, the intelligent, indus- 
rious, self-reliant Negro will conquer his rights at the 
polls as he has conquered them in the schools. 





TWO CONVERSIONS. 


WE are always glad to see a soul kindly led, by its 
own wants, out of the desert of skepticism into the 
home of Christian faith; and so,radical Protestant tho we 
be, it is no great grief for us to hear that George Parsons 
Lathrop, the popular author, and his wife, Rose Haw- 
thorne, daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne—hitherto 
not connected with any Church—have been received 
into the Catholic Church by Father Young, of the 
Paulist Fathers of this city, and confirmed by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. It is better for them to be in that 
fold than in the camp of unbelief. 

It is the custom for such converts, if persons of any 
public prominence, to publish to the world a statement 
of the cause of their change of faith; and Mr. Lathrop 
has done this in a letter to The Pilot, from which we 
take the essential paragraphs: 

“ Notwithstanding that education had surrounded me 
with prejudice, my mind was convinced as to the truth, 
the validity and supremacy of the Roman Catholic Church 
by the clear and comprehensive reasoning on which it is 
based. And, while the reasoning of other religious organi- 
gations continually shifts and wavers, leaving their 
pdherents—as we now see almost every day—to fall into 
fationalism and agnostic denial, the reasoning of the 
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. Church, I found, led directly into sublime and inspiring 
faith. This union of solid reasoning and luminous faith I 
cannot discover elsewhere. 


*In carefully examining the matter, I observed that 
expositions of doctrine were presented by the Catholic 
Church in a positive manner, with a confident appeal to 
theintellect; and her replies to attacks made by adversaries 
impressed me as remarkably calm, thorough, free from 
malice or abuse, and imbued with a profound spirituality; 
strongly contrasting, as I hardly need remind you, with 
the prevailing tone of those who resist or disparage her 
divine claims.” 

Altho we believe that a simple form of Christian 
faith is closer to its civine original than the Roman 
Catholic, yet that Caurch is admitted to be a Christian 
Church, and therefore connection with it is better than 
unbelief, whether Agnostic or Spiritualistic. As, how- 
ever, Mr. Lathrop does not draw his comparison be- 
tween unbelief and Roman Catholicism, but between 
the latter and Protestantism, we may briefly and prop- 
erly consider what his reasons are for preferring the 
Catholic Church. 

His first reason for preferring that Church is that 
its claims are sustained by good reasoning. He does 
not tell what that ‘*comprehensive reasoning” is, 
and we have to take it on the faith of his word that it is 
good. We do not wonder that when a man first be- 
gins to listen to the reasons for believing in Christian- 
ity he is surprised to fiad how good they are, But it is 
not the usual practice for one to goto the Church of 
Rome for reasons. About all the place for reason that 
Church allows is, perhaps, to settle that it has authority. 
The faith and conduct of the believer, it is claimed, 
are determined by the Church and, further, it is 
claimed that without the authority of the Church 
even revelation is null and void; and the divine, infalli- 
ble, inerrant, universal and perpetual authority is the 
Church of Rome. We suppose that coming to an unbe- 
liever, like Mr. Lathrop, the Church would have to offer 
‘clear and comprehensive reasoning” in support of 
its demand for an unreasoning obedience. Certainly, 
Protestantism makes no such claims, and can offer no 
such convinciug arguments for infallible authority. 
Protestant Christianity allows a man to carry the 
reason God gave him everywhere he goes, and by reason 
to interpret for himself the inspired Scriptures. 

‘*The reasoning of other religious organizations,” says 
Mr. Lathrop, ** continually shifts and wavers, leaving 
their adherents to fall into Ritionalism and Agnostic 
denial.” Use your reason, say Protestants,even at therisk 
of sometimes using it amiss. It is not reason that usually 
makes men unbelievers, but the lack of it. ‘* Be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in you,” says Paul; 
and so says Protestantism. But most of our unbelievers 
are such not because reason led them astray, but be- 
cause they did not like to keep God in their minds. 
Their unbelief is a matter of heart and not of intel!ect. 
Is it certain, however, that Agnosticism and Rational- 
ism are Protestant products alone? There are more men 
in Catholic France or Italy who reject faith than there are 
in Protestant England and America put together. To say 
that Protestantism leaves its adherents to fall into Ra- 
tionalism and Agnosticism in view of the bitter com- 
plaints which the Vatican makes of the infidelity of 
Catholic Italy and France and Brazil and Mexico, and 
their persecution of the Church, is a naive innocence 
which needs more ‘‘comprehensive reasoning ” to ep- 
lighten it. 

Mc. Lathrop’s second reason for accepting the Cath- 
olic faith is the rhetorical style of its defenders. Its 
doctrines are ‘‘ presented in a positive manner, with a 
confident appeal to the intellect”; and the replies to op- 
ponents “‘ impressed me as remarkably calm, thorougb, 
free from malice and abuse, and infused with a pro- 
found spirituality,” quite different, he says, from Prot- 
estant polemics. We are glad he has happened to fall 
in with gracious and gentlemanly religious guides; but 
we beg to inform him that there are Christian gentle- 
men in all Churches, acd we are sorry to say there are 
bullies and brutes in all. It is not a wise jury that gives 
the case tothe most gentlemanly lawyer. We can testify 
that we find quite as bitter and ungentlemanly polemics 
in some Catholic journals as we do in any Protestant 
ones. Nay more, may we, without offense, venture 
to ask Mr. Lathrop if he will turn to the published 
‘*Speeches” of Pope Pius IX himself, and judge 
whether his language about the Italian Liberals ap- 
pears to him ‘ remarkably calm, thorough, free from 
malice or abuse.” He calls them ‘“ wolves,” ‘ perfidi- 
ous,” “ Pharisees,” ** Philistines,” ‘‘ thieves,” ‘* liars,” 
** hypocrites,” ‘ dropsical,” *‘ impious,” ‘“ children of 
Satan,” ‘‘children of perdition,” “‘ satellites of Satan,” 
‘* monsters of Hell,” ‘‘ demons incarnate,” ‘stinking 
corpses,” ‘teachers of iniquity.” We wouid not think of 
recalling these flowers of rhetoric if Mr. Lathrop had 
not asserted that self-restraint is a peculiarly Catholic 
virtue. 

While we cannot wholly understand the reasons 
which have seemed so convincing to Mr. Lathrop in his 
belated study of the claims of faith, we yet trust that 
he and his gifted wife will find in the Catholic Church 
the peace and comfort which the soul seeks as it looks 
up to God; and we may also hope that he will, with an 
increased intelligence and a better logic, find oppor- 

tunity to ase his practiced paa in the service of truth, 





“MIGHTY IN THE SCRIPTURES.” 





THE Apollos, who is mentioned in the Book of Acts, 
and also by Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
isspoken of as ‘‘an eloquent man and mighty in the 
Scriptures.” When he first came to Ephesus, he knew 
‘‘only the baptism of John” the Baptist; but after 
Aquila and Priscilla had ‘‘ expounded unto him the way 
of God more perfectly,” so that his knowledge of Christ 
extended beyond ‘‘ the baptism of John,” and he under- 
stood the doctrine of Christ as preached by the Apostles, 
he went to Corinth, where Paul had just organized a 
church; and in regard to his work in that city it is said 
that he ‘‘ mightily convinced the Jews, and that public- 
ly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ.” 
(Acts xviii, 24-28.) 

The term ‘‘ Scriptures,” as here used, means the Old 
Testament, to which reference is so often made in the 
New Testament. Apollos had acquired an accurate 
knowledge of these Scriptures, believed in their divine 
authority, and was able to explain and apply them with 
argumentative vigor and force. He was thus “‘ mighty” 
in convincing the Jews in Corinth with respect to the 
Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth. We have no statement 
of the precise method of his argument; but we can well 
suppose that, being familiar with the Messianic prophe- 
cies, and also with the facts in regard to Jesus, he 
showed that these prophecies were fulfilled in him, and 
thus established his claims to be accepted as the long- 
expected Messiah. 

Ministers, in modern times, and in this country, 
especially when preaching to ordinary Christian con- 
gregations, have no occasion for this kind of logical 
contest with the Jews; and yet they greatly need to 
be ‘‘ mighty in the Scriptures” of both Testaments, as 
the best possible equipment for the service. They are, 
by the very terms of the service, public teachers of 
Bible facts and doctrines; and the first condition of do- 
ing the work, as it should be done, is a thorough know]l- 
edge of the contents of the Bibleitself. This knowledge 
is not innate or intuitive, and is not to be gained by 
chit-chats in the social circle, or by simply reading news- 
papers, or by general scientific*culture. It is to be 
gained only by direct, positive, personal and continuous 
study of the Bible itself. The study of the theological 
seminary is merely the beginning of the process; and 
unlcss it shall be supplemented and pursued afterward, 
and made practically the business of one’s life, nothing 
like the highest results will be attained. 

The Bible is indeed a wonderful book, alike inviting 
and rewarding the study of its contents. It is immense 
inthe dimensions and relations of these contents. It 
covers a vast field in the history of this world, is full and 
copious in its ethics, and is as high as God himself in its 
spirituality. It deals with the great problem of sin and 
its remedy. In Christ and his offices it discloses the 
fact and vhe doctrine of a Saviour, and in both the plan 
of God for the salvation of sinners. It pours light upon 
the great future, and by the lasting issues of immortal- 
ity shows what this life really means. The Bible is not, 
upon its own showing, a book for a hasty glance, or 
merely an occasional and careless thought. It solicits 
protracted and earnest study, and it is only upon this 
condition that it yields to the soul its richest treasures. 
A lifetime thus spent will not exhaust it. or make it 
tame and commonplace by season of familiarity. The 
experience of all Bible students is that the more they 
study the Book the greater are its interest and charms 
to their minds. They learn to love the study. 

No young minister, just setting out in his career as a 
preacher of the Gospel, with the hopes, the fears and 
the uncertainties of the future before him, and with his 
mental habits not yet fully formed, can doa better thing 
for himself, for his usefulness, for bis success and ac- 
ceptableness as a religious teacher, than that of making 
Bible study, for his own intellectual and spiritual cul- 
ture, the systematic practice of his daily life; and con- 
tinuing the practice all through life, even down to old 
age, should he be spared so long. His mind will spon- 
taneously show the existence of such a habit, and be 
greatly enriched and comforted by it. Those wi o hear 
him will discover the fact in the style and character of 
his preaching, and in the themes which he selects. They 
will be at no loss to see that he is a biblical expert, 
thoroughly familiar with the Book to which he goes for 
his texte. They will be inspired with confidence in the 
earnestness, honesty, sincerity, fidelity and reliableness 
of his mental action, and will learn to respect and even 
revere him. We would not disparage theological trea- 
tises, and certainly not commentaries on the Bible, as 
valuable helps; and yet, whatever use may be made of 
them, every minister of the Gospel should for himself, 
in the exercise of his own faculties and by his own indi- 
vidual researches, be a Bible student, as a fixed and 
settled habit of his daily life. This should be so much a 
matter of habit with him, that he cannot dispense with 
it without a radical revolution in that life. 

It is by this method, and this only, that one is to make 
himself ** mighty in the Scriptures.” If he can read 
them in the original text, as every thoroughly educated 
minister ought to be able to do, this will be a great ad- 
vantage to him in the work of exact exegesis; and yet 
one may, by simply studying the common English 
Bible, without any knowledge of Greek or Hebrew, make 





himself a “mighty” man in handling its contents. Mr. 
Moody, who has done and is doing a great and good 
work as an evangelist, and who makes no pretension to 
scholarship in the original text, is, nevertheless, in his 
sermons and his expositions of the common English 
Bible, a pertinent illustration of this remark. He has 
evidently studied that Bible, knows what it contains, 
and knows how to make its thoughts tell on the minds 
of others. The great secret of his success consists in the 
aptness, palpableness and pungency with which he gets 
Bible thoughts before the people. He in this way meets 
their necessities, and makes them feel their necessities, 
and thus wins them to the acceptance of the remedy 
that the Gospel so graciously supplies; and this he does 
with far more power and eff<ct than many ministers 
who are his superiors in literary and general scholar- 
ship. 

We do not mean to bring any railing accusation 
against the Christian ministry as a class; yet we have 
the strong impression that, in the matter of Bible study 
and Bible preaching, there is both an opportunity and 
a need for them, as a body, to rise very much above 
their present average; and we say these things to stir 
up their pure minds by way of remembrance. The best 
antidote for heresy, crude notions, infidelity, silly and 
wild speculations, and profitless sensationalisms, and 
aleo the best means of promoting a vigorous and work- 
ing spirituality in the Church and winning souls to 
Christ in the allegiance of faith and love, consist in 
what Dr. Cuyler not inaptly calls ‘‘the old-fashioned 
Gospel,” which is simply the Bible Gospel as it fell 
from the lips of Christ and his Apostles. This is just 
the kind of preaching which men in the Church and 
men out of tae Church most need to hear. 

The real wants of human nature—whether cultured 
or uncultured, in poverty or in opulence, in a cottage 
or on a throne—are essentially the same; and the ‘‘great 
salvation” of Jesus Carist is the one all-sufficient remedy 
to meet these wants. Preach this salvation precisély as 
it is revealed in the Bible, and let it tell its own story 
and produce its own impression. It was goud enough 
in the age of Christ and his Apostles, and wrought won- 
ders then, and has not passed out of date in this nine- 
teenth century. What the world wants is Bible salva- 
tion; and the ministry of Christ should seek to be 
‘“‘mighty” in expounding and applying that salvation. 
Here is a field for all its power exercised in the best 
possible form. 


ss 
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MR. STODDARD AS A LITERARY CRITIC. 


WE publish this week the first of a series of deecrip- 
tive and critical literary articles by the Poet, R. H, 
Stoddard. It is, perhaps, not strange that three of the 
most skillful literary critics in this country are them- 
selves distinguished peets—Lowell, Stedman and Siod- 
dard. The study of form necessary to produce poetrygives 
the skill to distinguish the true and the false. The same 
fact appeares in England as in America. Milton and 
Dryden and Coleridge and Lang and Poe and Longfel- 
low and many others having combined the niceties 
of prose style with the beauty of verse, Indeed, it 
would be hard to tell in which field they have won their 
chief renown. Milton first taught the English language 
how to march, without the beat uf music, in the stately 
and magnificent movement of prose; Dryden has been 
called the father and creator of a pure prose style; Cole- 
ridge’s prose and verse ere equally beautifula.d unap- 





-proachable; Poe’s tales fascinate us as much as his 


‘* Bells” and his ‘‘ Raven”; Longfellow’s ‘* Hyperion” 
will live as long as ‘‘ Hiawatha”; Lowell’s ‘* My Study,” 
and Stedman’s ** Victorian Poets ” display as much genius 
and art as any of their verse; and the admirers of Stod- 
dard’s poetry love him quite as much in his learned and 
most graceful and easy essays on the poets of whose 
writings he is so consummate a master. 

Mr. Stoddard is one of the few men whoremain with 
us to connect the young school of Poe’s day, the school 
celebrated in Lowell’s ‘‘ Fable for Critics,” with our 
own. He grew up in the eager, passionate, literary 
atmosphere ofthe New York of forty years ago. He 
was the crony of Bayard Taylor, and learned with him 
facility and constructive power. We sometimes think 
that he writes verse too easily; but we never question 
the grace and beauty of his vigorous prose, ; 

Mr. Stoddard has been a great coliector of the writ- 
ings of the poets. His library is filled with choice edi- 
tions of verse, and he has made himself the friend and 
intimate acauaintance of their authors. His specialand 
minute knowledge is something peculiar and extraor- 
dinary; and he writes out of a fullness of knowledge 
which gives him a mastery of his subject, and witha 
grace which makes ita pleasure to follow his guidance, 
and with ashrewdness and wit which keeps the attention 
always excited. We know of no Euglish writer who 
covers this field, and numbers attempt it, whom it is 
a greater pleasure to read than our own genial, gracious, — 
witty, learned and facile poet, 


ss 
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THE Legislature of this State ought to pass the bill of 
Senator Stewart,. which provides tbat police justices in. 
this city shall be lawyers in good and regular standing in 
their profession. The Senate has already adopted the bill, 
and the question is now with the Assembly. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














Editorial Votes. 


PURELY and simply to make needed room for additional 
articles, we again add eight extra pages. The feature of 
the week is a series of articles on the condition of the 
Negro, some of the writers belonging to one race, some to 
the other, and some to both. Bishop Tanner is a man with 
Negro blood, and so are President C. W. Grandison, Charles 
W. Chesnutt, Esq., the Rev, George M. McClellan and 
Edward J. Dickerson, Esq., while Congressman Breckin- 
ridge, uf Arkansas, President Rankin, Prof. L. A. Fox, A. 
Tolman Smith, Secretary J. T. Gibson and Henry Clay 
Gray are pure Caucasians. We offer April poems by the late 
P. B. Marston and William Sharp, a delightful “ Lancas- 
ter’? poem by Blanche Nevin, daughter of the late Dr. 
Nevin, and a legend by Clinton Scollard Dr. Spear treats 
of the Resurrection Miracles of Christ; Professor Ely of 
the Moral Aspects of Socialism; R. H. Stoddard of Hart- 
ley Coleridge; tne Hon. Gilbert Coleridge of Accent, and 
James Payn provides his English Notes. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps concludes her pathetic and happy Easter story, and 
there is a children’s story by J. J. a’ Becket. 





. 

WE are interested to see how the New Orleans religious 
papers treat the lynching in that city. Hereis The New 
Orleans Christsan Advocate (Southern Methodist), which 
leads its editorial page with an account of the death of the 
Rev. T. Y. Ramsay, followed by long editorials on ‘‘ Our 
Cunference Boards” and other subjects, and gives the last 
half of the last column to “A Terrible Retribution.” It 
says: “The verdict naturally aroused the indignation of 
the public,’’ and that the killing of eleven persons ** could 
only be justified by circumstances of the direst necessity.” 
It extenuates the whole matter and has not a word of 
rebuke. We have The Southwestern Presbyterian of New 
Orleans. It treats the matter at greater length, giving it 
two full columns devoted almost wholly to a resume of the 
trial, and concludes by saying that whatever may be 
thought of the wisdom of resorting to such measures for 
securing jastice, there can be little doubt that the motives 
woich incited this popular uprising were ‘‘the vindication 
of outraged justice and the conviction of the inefficiency of 
our jury to pretec the lives of our citizens,” and it hopes 
that the fearful lesson thus taught to would-be murderers 
“may render in ali time in this community its repetition 
unnecessary.’’ There is not one word of rebuke. These are 
the two leading religious papers of New Orleans; and if 
such are the teachers what can we expect of the people? 
They are blind guides. 


GOVERNOR NICHOLLS, of Louisiana, in his letter to Sec- 
retary Blaine, responsive to the dispatch sent to him by 
the Secretary in regard to the murderous mob in New 
Orleans, writes with the extremest caution in the use of 
words, and really adds nothing that was not already 
fully known tothe general public. The letter is as cold as 
aniceberg, and, as The Herald of this city justly says, 
“ about as unique in its way as the New Orleans affair was 
extraordinary.”” When Governor Nicholls was dealing 
with the great lottery swindle in Louisiana, he spoke out 
like an earnest and honest man. We thiok that this New 
Orleans outrage,in which law was sacrificed and no less than 
eleven murders committed by a lawless mob,called fora let- 
ter from the Governor of that State quite different in the 
general tone and temper thereof. The State has been shame 
fully disgraced, and a terrible crime committed; and judg- 
ing from existing signs, we see no prospect that anything 
will be done to bring the guilty to justice, and vindicate 
the sanctity of law. So far as the murdered persons were 
subjects of the [talian Government, that Government has 
just ground of remonstrance and complaint—if nothing 
more—to the Government of the United Sraces. As we 
said last week, so we say again, that Congress ought to 
enact a law that will bring such cases within the juris 
diction of the Federal courts. 


WE have a tote from J. D. Davis, D.D., missionary in 
Tokio, correcting, in part, the impression we received from 
his article in The Advance about the dangers assuiling 
the Protestant Charches of Japan. In that note, after 
saying that Dr. Davis seemed greatly to exaggerate the 
difficulties cau sed by the presence of two rationalistic Ger- 
man missionaries, and asingle Unitarian missionary, we 
said: 

“But we are relieved, when we find that he represents Pro- 
fessor Drumm n4’s lecture to five hundred Japanese students at 
Tokio, as being one of the evil influences which have led to the 
present sad condition. It will be nard to persuade people that 
a man who is accredited not only by our best bibical and scien- 
tific scholars, but by Moody’s Northfield Summer School, can 
be a propagator of infidelity.” 

Dr. Davis writes us: 

Let me repeat what [said in the article referred to. After 
speaking of the preseat tendency in Japan of our Japanese 
leaders to make a Christianity aad a Theology for themselves, 
and to go farther thaa any of their models, I said: 

‘ as b d through 
ee eld raat Price rT addressed about ave hundred 


uiwitting'y helped on the re-acvion, or the progres- 
paw yoavaing tnoen tO trame a Christianity for themselves.” 


This was my only allusion to Pro:essor Drummond; how 
muca that differs from saying that Protessor Drummond was 
“a propagator of ivfidelity,” here in Japan, I will leave for those 
who read the two statements to decide. 


Certainly Dr. Davis did not speak of Professor Drummond 
as wittinyly propagatiog infileliiy. Weare much pleased 
with what he says in che note b-fore us, that “ Professor 
Drummoad’s books are hare in Japan, both in the English 
and Japanese languages, doing an uatold amount of good.’? 
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WE receive a rebuke from The Catholic Standard 
which deserves our attention. It notices our ‘ urbanity” 
in not using the word Romish in speaking of the Roman 
Catholic Church; but it says: 

“If THe INDEPENDENT wishes to prove its urbanity to be well 

grounded, let it teach its writers to treat the Incarnate Son of 
God and the Holy Evangelists with at least decent respect. We 
shall then have far more regard for its pretensions to true no- 
bility of character. THE INDEPENDENT and its correspondents 
generally speak of our Redeemer and of his discipies with a 
freedo.. greater than that which they allow others to use 
toward themselves. In the number before us, for instance, 
when our Divine Lord is referred to it is always in terms of 
human familiarity, such as ‘the law of Christ,’ ‘our knowl- 
edge of Christ,’ ‘ Jesus was tempted,’ etc., with one solitary ex- 
ception occurring in an article of Dr. Morgan Dix, who speaks 
of him reverently as ‘Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ and 
who also is the only one who uses the word * Saint’ when speak- 
ing of the holy Evangelists. Every other writer speaks of John 
and Paul and Mark and James. And yet, if these writers hap- 
pen to mention the names of one of themselves, they are very 
careful to prefix ‘ Rev.’ and ‘ Dr.’” 
We confess to have spoken of our Blessed and Divine Lord 
in this brief way, and we have used such expressions as 
‘the law of Christ,” ‘knowledge of Christ,” and ‘*‘ Christ 
was tempted,’’ without always mentioning the fact that 
he is also our Lord and Saviour, supposing that our 
readers knew that fact and confessed it as we do. We had 
taken the usage of the New Testament as our guide in this 
respect. Paul speaks frequently of the *‘ Gospel of Christ,’ 
‘the body of Christ,” ‘the Spirit of Christ,” ‘‘the love of 
Christ,” ‘‘the judgment seat of Christ,” “‘ ministers of 
Christ,” ‘‘ members of Christ,’ “‘ blood of Christ,’’ ** person 
of Christ,” ‘‘ the epistle of Christ,” ‘the glory of Christ,” 
“‘the gentleness of Christ,” “the obedience of Christ,” 
“the grace of Christ,” *‘ the faith of Christ,’ “‘ the cross of 
Christ,” “the mystery of Christ,’ ‘‘ the riches of Christ,” 
“the gift of Christ,” ‘‘the fullness of Christ,’ “the 
kingdom of Christ,’ “the day of Christ,’’ ** the work of 
Christ,’’ “ the affliction of Christ,’ **the word of Christ,” 
and ‘“‘the reproach of Carist.’’ Oar Lord is called Jesus 
alone hundreds of times in the New Testament, as in the 
passage “Then was Jesus Jed up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the Devil.’’ We should not. 
have ventured to criticise this simple and direct method of 
speaking of our Lord as Christ or Jesus, lest haply we 
should be found criticising the Holy Ghost. <As to the 
omission of the word “ Saint”’ we there also follow the ex- 
ample of Scripture; and wa would remind our critic that 
even the designations *Rev.’’ and *“ Dr.’’ are generally 
omitted in the case of persons very distinguished, like 
Spurgeon, who is Rev., and Gladstone, who is Dr. 





THE following views of the Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, 
D.D., of this city, in regard to the Bible, are worthy of a 
second and a third reading: 


“The fair name of one of our seminaries, dear to her sons 
scattered over the whole world engaged in Christian service, 
has been tarnished by the advocacy of views at variance with 
commonly received opinions among us as to the immediate 
disposition of the wicked after death,and other related sub- 
jects; but these sink into insignificance beside that of the infal- 
libility and inerrancy of the Bible. I can hold fraternal fellow- 
ship with those wko differ from me in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, but when the arm is raised to level the Scriptures 
themselves, the time for fellowship has passed, the war is on, 
and all that is sacred and more valuable than life is imperiled 
and must be defended. If the Scriptures are not true, if the 
Bible is not reliable, if what bas long been supposed te be fact 
is only parable and symbol and allegory, if its solemn truths 
are only * bugbears.’ if the entire Old Testament may be fairly 
likened to a skillfully written novel of the highest order of lit- 
erature, where ‘are found the most beautiful similes, the truest 
and most tender love, the undying loyalty of friends, the filial 
affection of children, and with it all the delicate morals with- 
out which a story is as naught,’ then are we at sea without com- 
pass or rudder, and the mocking question,‘ Whither are you 
drifting?’ may well be asked. 

“ Science babbles like a fool, philosophy mutters like an idiot, 
learning shrieks in its madness because it cannot find the only 
needful knowledge, religion plays upon the fears and mocks 
the hopes of its victims, and peace can nowhere be found. The 
preservation and impartment to posterity of this Bible in its 
integrity secures the golden age of humanity in the restoration 
of all peopies to Ged, and the instruction of all in the truths 
which God himself hasrevealed. A fearless advocacy of this 
sacred volume is the need and dematd of the hour.” 





By the action of the Assembly at Albany, in defeating 
the Senate bill making an appropriation for an election 
this month, the proposed constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of liquors cannot now 
be submitted. Wedo not need to say that thisis a very 
great mistake. It is indeed an outrage on public senti 
ment. The resolution to submit it had been twice passed, 
as required by the Constitution, and the friends of Prohibi- 
tion had made preparation for an election this month. 
(hey had organized a large number of counties for cam- 
paign parposes, had held wany public meetings, and had 
heen at considerable expense to prepare for the contest. 
The bill making the necessary appropriation for the elec- 
tion bad passed the Senate, which is Republican, but there 
were too many allies of the ram power in the Assembly to 
make it possible for it to pass that body. The ideaof a 
legislative body which is favorable to such a liquor law as 
the Schaaff bill passing a resolution to submit a Prohibition 
amendment is not an easy one toentertain. We are glad 
to know that only ove Republican in the lower branch 
voted against the resolution. There is an impression that 
those who voted against the resolution were encouraged 
somewhat by the attitude of the Third Party, which is 
reported to have expressed, through its leaders, a desire to 
bave the amendment submitted at the regular election 
in November next. While it would be better to have 
the amendment submitted at that time than not at 
all, there are very strong objections to having the decision 
of so important a question mixed up with partisan poli- 


, tics, as it certainly would be if held at the time when par- 
' tisan spirit is strongly roused and the parties are engaged 
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in a fierce conflict. Moreover, to postpone the election till , 
November is to postpone it altogether. It cannot consti- 
tutionally be submitted at any other date than that named 
in the resolution adopted by the two previous Legislatures. 





THE custom of sending a committee of the Senate or 
House of Representatives with the body of a deceased 


‘member to a place. of burial is a kindly and proper one, 


provided it is carefully guarded against abuses. But it is 
& most unseemly thing to make a funeral procession an 
occasion for feasting and drinking and merriment. Re- 
publican simplicity requires that all such proceedings 
should be decently and in order. When a-committee en- 
tails an expense of $100.000 on the Government for a trip of 
that kind, it is at once a scandal and a shame, and public 
opinion should make Senators and Representatives who 
are guilty of such extravagance of conduct and of outlay, 
understand that they have committed a serious offense. 
It seems to us that no man whether Senator or Represen- 
tative who has any self-respect could accompany the body 
of a fellow member to a sepulcher, engaging in drinking 
orgies, such as are reported to have disgraced a recent trip 
of this kind. An Irish wake we all regard as low and bes- 
tial. Honorable Senators and Representatives, unless re- 
ports greatly belie them, put themselves on the same 
level, It is time that such things were stopped. 


FOLLOWING our cable dispatch of two weeks ago on the 
di-coveries at Eretria made by the American School at 
Athens, The Evening Post of this city has a letter from 
Dr. Waldstein frem which we pick up some facts, despite 
the curious blunders that disfigure the printing, Eretria 
being repeatedly printed ‘‘ Gretria” and Chalkis (Chalcis) 
‘“‘Kalchis,” besides Amarynthian appearing as “ Amyrin- 
thian,” and Stagyrite as ‘‘stagyrite.” Dr. Waldstein says 
that the single grave ip which was found an inscription of 
Biote, daughter of Aristotle, contained six diadems and a 
laurel wreath of pure gold, a silver writing pen and two 
styluses, and a statuet of a philosopher, with hands folded, 
io the attitude of a statue of Aristotle mentioned by Chris- 
todorus. As our dispatch stated, Dr. Waldstein does not 
admit all these facts as conclusive that Aristetle’s tomb 
has been found. As we have shown, Aristotle died at 
Chalcis, near Eretria, but his tomb has always been re- 
ported to have been at Stagira. A letter just received at 
this office mentions the last public meeting of the Ameri- 
can School at Athens, held March 16th, at which papers 
were read by Dr. Waldsteia on “‘ Excavations at Eretria,”’ 
and by Prof. R. B. Richardson, on the “ Inscriptions, The- 
ater and Walls of Eretria.’”’ It was attended by the repre- 
sentatives of the various archeological institutions and 
the most cultivated residents of the city, and was a most 
interesting occasion. 


IN connection with his delightful account of a London 
Exhibition, Mr. William C. Ward, in a letter to us, men- 
tions some other objects exhibited with the pictures. One 
is an autograph letter of Napoleon. It is addressed to 
the exiled Louis XVIII, who had been sounding the First 
Consul on the subject of his return to France, and is dated 
** Paris, 20 Fructidor, An 8’ (Sept. 7th, 1800). Bonaparte 
writes briefly and with dignity: 

“Vous ne devez plus souhaiter votre retour en France; il vous 
faudrait marcher sur 100,000 cadavres. Sacrifiez votre intérét au 
repos et au bonheur de la France. L*histoire vous en tiendra 
compte. Je ne suis pas insensible aux malheurs de votre famille. 
Je contribuerai avee plaisir d la douceur et dla tranquilité de votre 
retraite.” 

Another relicisa plain glass tumbler, somewhat larger 
than the ordinary half-pint glass, around which some 
verses kave been rudely scratched with a diamond by the 
former owner of the tumbler, Robert Burns, which we do 
not remember to have seen in any edition of Burns’s 
works. 
* Ye be welcome, Willie Stewart, 

Ye be welcome, Willie Stewart; 

There’s no flower that comes in May, 

That’s half sae welcome’s thou art. 


**Come, camper high, express your joy, 
The bowl ye maun renew it: 
The tappit hen, gae, fetch her ben, 
To welcome Willie Stewart. 


“* May foes be strong and friends be slack. 
May be ilk action rue it; 
May woman on him turn her back, 
Would wrong thee, Willie Stewart.” 





THE English people are not a little embarrassed to know 
what to do with thecase of Judge Fitz-James Stephen, 
whose mind has become impaired, whu tor this reason is 
not really fit to sit on the bench and administer justice, 
and yet for whose removal therefrom there is no provision 
by law. He has been oae of England’s most eminent 
judges, and is the author of several treatises that have 
given celebrity to his name. He is now supposed to be in 
the state of incipient insanity, which disqualifies him for 
further service. There ought to be in this country, and in 
every other, some pruvision of law that meets such cases, 
and disposes of them in the interests of the general public. 
A judge disqualified to act, who for any reason does not 
resign his office, should be retired by law: and hence law 
should provide for a proper procedure for ascertaining the 
fact of such disqualification, and legally affecting his 
removal from the service. There is on this subject a defect 
in the Jaws of this country, as well as in those of England. 


THE Court of Appeals, of this State, has recently decided 
that that sort of brokerage business which consists in 
procuring husbands for women or wives for men, is not 
lawful, and that all such agreements have no legal valid- 
ity. The case before the court was that of a widow who 
had paid fifty dollars toa matrimonial bureau that under- 
took to find for her an acceptable husband. The bureau 
failed in the undertaking, and the widow brought suit 
for a return of the money. The lower courts decided the 
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case against her, on a question of law: but the Court of 
Appeals held that the question whether, in the circum- 
stances, she was not entitled to recover the money, was one 
for a jury to determine, on the ground that ‘“‘to decide 
that the money could not be recovered back, would be to 
establish the rule by which the defendant and others ot 
the same ilk could ply their trade, and secure themselves 
in the fruits of their illegal transactions.”” This gives to 
the silly victims in such agreements a just remedy against 
sharpers who trade in their weakness and /olly. 


ONE of our esteemed readers in Canada, the Hon. J.N. 
Chambers, who is an earnest supporter of the government 
of Sir John Macdonald, thinks that we have done Sir Jobn 
an injustice in saying that his government is ‘‘ based po- 
litically on antagonism to the United States, and commer 
cially on economic isolation,’”? Mr. Chambers cites a num- 
ber of facts in history, beginning as far back as 1865. to 
show that the Government of Canada has tried a number 
of times to secure a renewal of the treaty of 1854, which 
had been abrogated. The Dominion Parliament passed in 
1868, at the suggestion of Sir John, an act to admit certain 
articles trom the United States free whenever the United 
States should grant similar privileges to Canada. In 1869 
a commissioner was sent to Washington to negotiate a 
reciprocity treaty based on the treaty of 1854. In 187la 
similar proposal was again made by Sir John. When he 
was returned to power in 1878 after an interval of five 
years, during which Mr. McKenzie was first minister, he 
was returned with a pledge to introduce a protective pol- 
icy. This policy was the outcome,says Mr. Chambers, of 
the continued unfriendliness of the United States toward 
Canada in trade matters. Yet the Customs Act of 1879 
contained a proviso by which animals of all kinds, green 
fruits, seeds, vegetables, coal, salt, wheat, peas, Indian 
cora, etc., should be admitted into Canada free of duty or 
at a diminished rate of duty, whenever similar articles 
from Canada should be admitted into the United States 
free of duty, or ata diminished rate. In 1887 another for- 
mal proposal was made to the Government of the United 
States with the object of providing for greater freedom of 
commercial intercourse; and the position of Sir John Mac- 
donald in the late election on the trade question was: 


* Renewal of the reciprocity treaty of 1854, with the modifica- 

tions required by the altered circumstances of both countries, 
and with the extensions deemed by the commissioners to be in 
the interests of Canada and the United States.” 
Mr. Chambers thinks that the foregoing facts, which we 
have condensed from his letter, show “‘ the very reverse of 
antagonism on the part of Sir John Macdonald.” He says 
that if there is antagonism anywhere it is ‘‘in the attitude 
of the United States Government toward Canada, because 
since 1865 they have rejected every overture.”” We very 
cheerfully print these statement. Many of them we 
had not forgotten. The difference between Mr. Cham- 
bers and ourselves is one of difference of interpretation. 
Sir John appeared in the recent campaign as opposed to 
the kind of reciprocity which the United States is disposed 
to accept. This, Mr. Chambers himself admits. The 
measure of reciprocity which he seems willing to agree to 
is not one probably that our Government would think it 
worth while to negotiate. Ofcourse we are not looking at 
this matter with Canadian, but with American eyes, and 
we firmly believe that the great interests of both countries 
lies in the unrestricted reciprocity proposed by the Liberals, 
and not with the narrow policy proposed by Sir John A. 
Macdonald. 





LAWYERS, in addressing juries, are apt to think them- 
selves licensed to say just what they please; and they often 
please to say things that have no relevancy to the matter 
in hand, and no foundation in the evidence, but which, as 
they suppose, may have some inflaence in affecting the 
verdict. The Court of Appeals of this State recently laid 
down the following just principle as the rule of law on 
this subject; 

*“ Where counsel, in Summing up, proceeds to dilate upon facts 

not in evidence, or to press upon the jury considerations which 
the jury would have no right to regard, it is, we conceive, the 
plain duty of the court upon objection made to interpose; and a 
refusal to interpose, where otherwise the right of the party 
would be prejudiced, would be legal error.” 
It was on this ground that the Court of Appeals reversed 
the judgment rendered in the Court below, and ordered a 
new trial. The rule thus laid down is certainly one that 
commends itself to common sense; and this ought to make 
it good law. 

Russ!i4 is jealously watching the increase of Germany’s 
trade with Turkey. The exports from Germany to Turkey 
have more than doubled within two years, advancing from 
7,000,000 marks in 1887 to 16,000,000 in 1889. Most of the new 
railroad lines in Asia Minor, of which not a few have been 
projected, will be built by German companies. German 
financiers have secured a majority of the stock of the rail- 
roads leading to Turkey once controlled by Baron Hirsch, 
To counteract this activity the Russian Government has 
resolved: (1) to complete the junction of the Caucasian rail 
ways with those of Asia Minor, and to connect the port of 
Batim with the Ismidt-Scutari railway; (2) to create 
consulates in all the principal centers of Asia Minor, 
whether inland or coast towns; (3) to establish permanent 
industrial exhibitions of Russian products in connection 
with the consulates; (4) to encourage Russian manufac- 
turers to institute depots of their goods in all places where 
consnlar reports may show a demand forthem. The news- 
papers daily report concessions for new industrial and rail- 
way enterprises. 


....Some of the Western Catholic papers are still keep- 
ing up their attack upon Postmaster General Wanamaker 
because “a registered letter, written by Cardinal Simeoni, 
and sent from Rome to a Catholic Polish gentleman in De- 
troit, was delivered to another person in that city, who 
had a peculiar interest in learning its contents,” and who 





substituted a different inclosure before it reached the per- 
son to whom it was addressed. We said that there was no 
question that if the guilt were proved the offender would 
be punished. But one would hardly imagine from reading 
the report that the letter carrier delivered the letter at the 
house of the man to whom it was addressed and took a 
receipt therefor from the man’s wife. If was after it had 
been delivered to the man’s wife that it passed over into 
the hands of the person who made the substitution before 
it came back to her husband. The carrier was dismissed 
for delivering it to the woman instead of to her husband. 
This very much relieves the weight of the charge. 


---.One of the daily papers says that Dr. Crosby did the 
work of six men. He was a very busy man, but he was 
never too busy todo a kind and neighborly act, particu- 
larly if it was for a brother minister of another denomina- 
tion. His vacations were generally spent in the Catskills 
at Pine Hill. In that little viilage there is a small Method- 
ist Church, the pastor of which has a number of appoint- 
ments at places miles apart It was the custom of Dr. 
Crosby, when he began his vacation there, to tell the good 
old minister that he would take charge of his pulpit for 
him in the village and thus release him in order that he 
might give his full time to outlying appointments. Dr. 
Crosby would either fill the pulpit himself or he would et 
some one else to do so. He will be very much missed, 
indeed, at that resort, 


----Prof. S. M. Hopkins, of Auburn Seminary, says, in 
The Evangelist, that the persistence of the Presbyterian 
Church in demanding a Latin thesis of its candidates for 
licensure is a ridiculous and dishonest survival of what 
has no meaning aud is no longer honestly carried out. 
Professor Hopkins himself says that he tells his students 
to crib their theses from Turretin, and that he has never 
known one to berejected. Itisasimple disgrace to have 
it required and then to have it made an utter farce, not to 
say a lessonin plagiarism. Whocould blame the young 
minister for stealing his sermon if he is first taught to 
steal the evidence of his fitness to preach. 


.».. We @o not anticipate any serious ecclesiastical dam 
age accruing to Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Heber Newton for 
inviting Washington Gladden and others to offer prelections 
from their pulpits during Lent, so long as Bishop Potter is 
at the head of the Diocese of New York. He is a man of 
good sense, and does not see any advantage in curtailing 
liberty or fellowship so long as the definite Jaws of the 
Church are not infringed. These clergymen of other 
bodies were not asked to “‘ officiate’’ at any priestly func- 
tion. but only to give godly counsel to the people. 


° 


..--' Protestant Missions,” says The Cutholic Review, 
“as at present conducted, are a failure, at least in Japan.” 
It would not be polite to suppose that our contemporary 
does not believe what it says; but when we recall that 
Protestant missions havea half more converts in Japan 
than Catholic, and twelve times as many members of the 
lower house of the Japanese Parliament, and its presiding 
ofticer, and have initiated and inspired its educational insti- 
tutions, we wonder our neighbor could have spoken so 
rasbly. 


....The activity of the Japanese mind is indicated by the 
fact that a missionary in that country formerly professor 
in a theological seminary in America, remarked lately 
that he had been driven to studying up different theologi- 
cal views more in his brief experience in a Doshisha school 
than in all the years of his previous ministry. One of the 
teachers there remarks that the only ignorance the stu- 
dents have to tolerate is an ignorantia docta. 


_.-.-Mr,. Moody said to the Bostonians the other day: 


“There are fifty thousand men in this city who would be 

Christians in ten minutes if they could get into Heaven by some 
side door.”’ 
Doubtless the side door of rum saloons suggested to Mr. 
Moody his rhetoric, and he used it in a telling manner for 
his purpose. Rum-saloons may have their side doors; but 
there is no side door into Heaven. 


....It is time to put a stop by legal process to the sale of 
cigarets. Not a week passes but we hear of one or more 
deaths or cases of insanity, caused by their use. A young 
man of good family in Brooklyn is now in custody for 
arson, having set a number of fires, it is said, while crazed 
by cigarets. Another case of insanity and death is in the 
week’s record. The man who manufactures or sells ciga- 
rets is a foe to the human race. 


.... Weare in hearty sympathy with those Italians who 
denounce the murderous mob that recently rioted in death 
at New Orleans, and take the liberty of strongly suggest- 
ing to Italian residents in the United States that this is a 
good time for them to adopt measures for the absolute sup- 
pression of the Mafia in this country. That is a secret 
organization which the American people will not and 
should not tolerate. 


.... Judge Henry W. Blodgett, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Lllinois, is, by the 
members of the Bar in that District, being strongly com- 
mended to the President as one of the Judges of the new 
Circuit Court of Appeals provided for by the recent legisla 
tion of Congress. He is an able judge, has long been in the 
judicial service, and would admirably fill and honor the 
position. 


....The case of the late Mr. Loring A. Robertson, the 
millionaire of Brooklyn, who, as was supposed, lived and 
died a bachelor, leaving a large estate without any will 
disposing of it, with the addition of an adventuress claim- 
ing to have been his lawful wife by a secret marriage, and 
hence now to be his widow, points a moral alixe in respect 
to the man himself and the law of this State in regard to 
marriage. 


...-Asto the question whether United States Senators 
should he chosen by a direct vote of the peeple, it is suffi- 





cient, at least for the present, to say that the existing mode 
of such election has been tried fora century, and that it 
has hitherto worked very well. We think it wise to let 
well enough on this subject alone, especially as there is no 
prospect that the proposed change would be an improve- 
ment. 


...-A most contemptible outrage was committed, on 
Easter Sunday, on the Chinamen in Pittsburgh. They 
have a neat lot in the cemetery, and one of their number 
was buried with Chinese rites. There was a large proces- 
sion, which was attacked by a curious mob of roughs, 
and the grave robbed of the mementoes laid on it, and the 
mourners jeered at and knocked about most disgracefully. 


----The Tribune, of this city, says that ‘‘ His Serene and 
Imperial Majesty Abdul-Hamid II, Sultan of Turkey, has 
just subscribed for a copy’”’ of the Tribune Almanac, 
“sending along his twenty-five cents in good American 
money, just like any other subscriber.”’ This the Tribune 
regards asa good sign that the Almanac is worth buying 
and reading. We agree with the Sultan and the Tribune. 


...-The New Haven Palladium suggests that it must 
have occurred to “‘Senator-Governor Hill” that a multi- 
plicity of titles, and the respect of one’s fellow-countrymen 
have as little to do with each ether as the spots on the sun 
and the whiskers of a muskrat.’’ This is a good item for 
the Senator-Governor to put into his scrap-book for leisure 
reading when he has nothing else to do. 


....Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, and Governor 
Davis, of Rhode Island, both Democrats in sending 
requisitions to the Governor of Connecticut for the de- 
livery of a fugitive criminal, virtually recognize Govern- 
or Bulkeley as the lawful Governor of the latter State. 
This, of course, does not suit Governor Hill of this State. 


..-.-Gladstone, who has passed the usual ‘limit of life’s 
activity and force, shows his enduring mental! power in the 
items of his new plan for doing justice to Ireland. He 
handles the problem with the alertness of one who is not 
carrying the weight of more thansixty years. He is really 
a prodigy without being supernatural. 


...-The two young men in Maine who, being drunk at 
the time, have confessed that they placed obstructions on 
a railway track “‘ just for the fun of the thing,” should be 
sternly taught that this kind of *‘ fun,’ even with rum in 
the head, means punishment in dead earnest, viz: the 
fun” of going to state prison. 


...-The death of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston leaves only 
General Beauregard as the last of the six full generals of 
the defunct Confederacy. The great actorsin that con- 
flict on both sides are nearly all gone; and soon not even 
one will be left. 


...-De. Phillips Brooks publishes a card that the reports 
of his Lenten addresses printed in The Churchman were 
made against his protest. But he has no right to protest 
against the report of a public address. The Churchman 
did right. 








THE divine element in Christ, tho involving a great 
mystery for faith to accept and affirm, is the only adequate 
explanation of the wonderful Manof Galilee. Thefullners 
of the Godhead, incarnated in the Man, explains the Man, 
and accounts for the historic Jesus of Nazareth, as nothing 
else does. 


....-A thoughtful and considerate sobriety of mind, so 
that one always knows what he is about, and what he 
means to do and what he means not to do, as contrasted 
with a headlong, impetuous and reckless mode of acting, 
is a cardinal quality in living a successful and a virtuous 
life. Men must think, and do so seasonably, if they would 
make the journey of life wisely. Every young man needs 
to learn this lesson. 


....The love of God toward the wicked is that of benevo- 
lence, but not of complacency. His love toward those who 
love him is that of benevolence and complacency. It is 
true that he bestows benefits on the wicked, and has pro- 
vided salvation for them; yet he delights only in the good. 
He is so represented in the Bible. God can be pleased and 
he can be displeased with human conduct. He who thinks 
otherwise of him has not before his mind’s eye the true 
God. ‘ 


....It is said of Moses that he “looked unto the recom- 
pense of the reward,” and even of Jesus that “for the joy 
tbat was set before him”’ he ‘‘endured the cross, despising 
the shame.” That theory of virtue which excludes all re- 
gard to the consequences of action as a motive to do right, 
and dissevers all virtue from the hopes and fears of men, 
bas no warrant in the Scriptures. It is a speculation alike 
at variance with the Word of God and the constitution of 
human nature. 


....Cudworth, in his sermon en the Divine Incarnation, 
says: 

** The Gospel is nothing else but God descending into the world 
in our form, and conversing with us in our likeness, that he 
might allure and draw us up to God, and make us partakers of 
his divine form. God was therefore incarnated and made man, 
that he might make us‘ partakers of the divine nature.’” (II 
Peter 1, 4.) 

The Incarnation is a great mystery, and at the same time 
the channel of a great grace to humat souls. 


...-Our heavenly Advocate or Paraclete is “‘ Christ Jesus 
the righteous,”’ who is represented as being in Heayen 
“with the Father,” and also represented as being ‘the 
propitiation for our sins’ ({Jobn ii,1,2.) This is the 
*‘one Lord Jesus Christ” that appeared in the flesh as a 
divine human Personality, that was ‘put to death in the 
flesb,”? and that, after his resurrection, ascended into 
Heaven “ to appear'in the presence of God for us.” This 
Advocate does a gracious work in Heaven iu behalf of his 
people, and there secures their final and eternal salvation, 


ti 
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Religions j Itelligence. 


A JOINT GOOD FRIDAY SERVICE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 





THE Rey. Dr. R. HEBER NEWTON, rector of All Souls’ 
Protestant Episcopal Chnrch, in Madison Avenue, this 
city, one of the clergymen quoted by Howard MacQueary 
in his defense at his heresy trial in Ohio recently, bas de. 
cided to preach a series of sermons on the very doctrines 
for which Mr. MacQueary was called to account. This he 
intends to do soon. Just what position he will take in re- 
gard to the incarnation and resurrection of Jesus, he does 
not care to make public in advance of his pulpit utter 
ances. 

On Good Friday Dr. Newton had, as has been his custom 
for some time, non-Episcopal clergymen to assist him. In 
a former service he had, as one of his visitors, Dr. E. C. 
Bolles, the pastor of the Third Universalist Church. He 
had hoped to have Dr. Robert Collyer, the pastor of the 
Church of tffe Messiah (Unitarian) last year, but had failed 
tosecure him. This year both Dr. Bolles and Dr. Collyer 
were present, and also Prof. Charles A. Briggs, of the 
Union Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), and the Rev. 
Dr. B. B. Tyler, pastor of the Caourch of the D'sciples, 
named on the prograin ‘Christians’ Dr. C. De W. Bridg 
man, of the Madison Avenue Baptist Churcb, and Dr. W. 
W. Bowdish, of the John Street Methodist Episcopal 
Charch, were expected, and parts had beeu assigned to 
them in the service; but illness prevented their being 
present. Before the collect for the sick was read, Dr. 
Newton paid a high tribute to Dr. Howard Crosby. 

The introductory services were brief, and following the 
prayers came the address by Dr. Briggs. The theme of all 
the remarks was *‘ The Seven Last Words on the Cross,”’ 
and to the first speaker were assigned the words, ‘* Fat ber, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.”’ Hecon 
trasted the view of God as made by the elder theologians 
with that presented by Jesus. God had been presented as 
a God of justice, but the Saviour reveals him as a father. 
The sins of ignorance and the sins of knowledge mentioned 
in the Old Testament were discussed briefly, the object 
being to show the fullness of the divine mercy, of which 
the best of men only get glimpses eveninthis day. A 
passing reference was made to the ignorance, bigotry and 
intolerance which are keeping the Church divided now. 
The last part of Dr. Briggs’s address related to the forgiv- 
ing spirit manifesied by the dying Saviour. He had given 
the world a new law of forgiveness in his teaching ; would 
he exhibitit now? The prayer of the text was the answer 
to the question. 

After the anthem, ‘“O Saving Victim,’”’ Dr. Tyler spoke 
on ** To day shalt thon be with mein Paradise.” Asif to 
heap insult upon insult upon the innocent sufferer, one of 
the malefactors crucified with him railed upon him, but 
was reproved by bis companion in crime. In the incident 
the speaker saw au illustration of repentance toward God 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, an illustration on the 
part of the Master of his earthly mission, and apn illustra- 
tion of the answer to prayer. 

Dr. Bowdish was expected to speak on the words: 
**Woman! behold thy son. Son! behold thy mother.”’ In 
his absence Dr. Newton spoke briefly on the tenderness 
displayed by Jesus even when dying. Some words of the 
Master it is hard to understand, as when he bids his disci- 
ples to leave father and mother and home and follow him; 
but the words of the saying before us itis not difficult to 
explain. Would you have missed these words from the 
dying man? 

Dr. Boiles’s text was: *‘ My God! My God! why hast Tho 
forsaken Me?”’ His address wasiuterspersed with rhetorical 
flights and closed with aoa illustration, showing how the 
love of God would at last encircle and hold men true and 
stedfast forever. In referring to the causes that prompted 
the cry which he was considering—chiefly the ingratitude of 
the world—Dr. Bolles said that when men are revealed to 
themselves, when they see the safferiug which they have 
caused others, they will need no theologic thunder to tell 
them what their punishment shall be. He who destroys 
faith ia God has committed the unpardonable sin against 
the Holy Ghost. The speaker then entered a vigorous 
protest against attacking the meu who are striving to 
make the world better, who are trying to break the bund- 
age of superstition, who are endeavuring to enfranchise 
fellow Christians, who are striking manfully and bravely 
igainst the fetters of iron that hold men, who are doing 
to-day just what Christ did when on earth. The world, he 
said, repays these noble men by crucifying them, brandiog 
their name with opprobrium, and excluding them from the 
company to which they are entitled, forgetting that in so 
doing they are crucifying Jesus over again. 

Dr. Newton took Dr. Bridgman’s place, speaking on the 
words: ‘‘I thirst.’ ‘he time has gone by,”’ he said, ‘‘when 
men dwell so fully upon the physical sufferings of Jesus. 
Formerly a Good Friday service consisted chiefly in dis- 
cussing that feature.”’ The speaker said that where it was 
possible to bear pain it seemed to him better and morc 
Christlike to do so, rather than to have the last hours 
clouded with drugs. Jesus bore pain bravely and un- 
flinchingly, but not stoically. He fell back into the eternal 
arms of love 

Dr. Collyer’s sunny face seemed to light up the faces of 
his hearers as he rose to speak on the saying: “It is fin- 
ished.”” Hesaid that while it seemed to Jesus that God 
had forsaken him, it never occurred to the Master to for 


sake God. He couldu’t leave the Father. That thought 
held him, and when the speaker has cried out in the words 
of Jesus, ‘‘ My God! My Goo! why hast thou forsaken me?”’ 
this other thonzhbt bas held him asit did Jesus. In closing 
he em 1asized ia a few sentences the humanity of Jesus. 

Toe last saying: ‘‘ Father, into thy hands lcommend my 
spirit.” had been reserved nntil after the program was 
pemnted for a Conzregational clergyman; but as the rector 
did vot obtain him, he spoke briefly himselt upon this 
Subje :t, 

New York City, 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AFTER long opposition on the part of the vestry, the 
electric light has finally been introduced into old Trinity 
Church. The new light was first used on Easter Sunday. 





...-The ninth General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance meets this week in Florence, Italy, where it will 
be in session nine days. This is the first time that the 
Conference has met on Italian soil. 


....A new Anglican cathedral has been consecrated in 
Melbourne, Australia. A Congregational paper says that 
its completion is amatter of congratulation “ not alone to 
the members of the Anglican Church, but toall citizens of 
Melbourne and indeed to the whole colony.” 


....An English Methodist paper says that the most bril- 
liant commemoration of the centenary of John Wesley’s 
death was held at old St. Giles Church in Edinburgh. 
There gathered in that cathedral, seven centuries old, the 
representatives of the historic Presbyterian churches, of 
the Town Council and of the venerable University, in testi- 
mony of the benefit which the Evangelical Revival has 
conferred on the nation. 


....The Bennett Compulsory School Law of Wisconsin 
having been repealed, a bill has been introduced providing 
that “‘ all officers authorized to commit dependent children 
to industrial schools, asylums, or other institutions for 
care of dependent children, shall inquire into the belief of 
such children aud take such belief into consideration 
in selecting the institution to which the child shall be 
sent.” This revives again the religious war which was 
raised in the conflict over the Bennett law. 


....In Prussia all gifts for church purposes exceeding 
3,000 marks ($750) must be reported to the Government. 
According to the last annual report, the Protestant churches 
received gifts, during 1889, to the amount of 2,246,559 marks, 
and the Catholic of 2,045,331 marks. Gifts other than 
money were given to Protestant churches to the value of 
144,000 marks, and to the Catholic to the value of 851,800. 
As the Catholics constitute only about one-third of the 
population of Prussia, it is evident that proportionally 
the friends of this Church were more liberal than the friends 
of Protestantism. 


....We have heretofore called attention to the extellent 
educational and religious work being done in San Fran- 
cisco by the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association. There 
are now twenty-four of these free kindergartens, with an 
annual enrollment of 2.134 children from two and a half to 
six years of age. Nearly 8,000 have been entered during 
the eleven years the Association has been in existence ; of 
these only one has ever been arrested for petty offenses. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the president, says that since the 
work was beguao over $125,000 has been given for it by 
citizens of San Francisco. 


....From March Ist, 1890, to March 1st, 1891, the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union established 650 new Sunday- 
scbools in the Northwestern District, into which were 
gathered at the beginning 2,759 teachers and 20,707 scholarg. 
It also visited and aided otaer schools, in 2,745 cases where 
there were 14.020 teachers and 135,589 scholars, held 7,522 
meetings made 26,245 visits tofamilies, distributed to the 
destitute 5,532 Bibles and Testaments, and put into circula- 
tion in these communitles $5,070 worth of religious read- 
ing. Already 2,982 conversions have been reported from 
this work, and 85 churches have deyeloped from it. 


....A number of ministers of different denominations in 
this city and vicinity, including Dr. J. B. Remensnyder 
(Lutheran), Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke (Presbyterian), Dr. J. 
M. Buckley (Methodist), Dr. R. S McArthur (Baptist), 
and Dr. T.S. Doolittle (Reformed Dutch), have signed a 
memorial to the committee on International Sunday- 
school Lessons asking the comwittee ‘‘to recognize at least 
Christmas, Easter and Whitsunday by the appointment of 
lessons appropriate to those seasons. Some of the signers 
limit their request to Christmas and Easter, and do not 
include Whitsunday. 


....To judge from results, the movement toward a 
separation of State and Church in the Protestant coun- 
tries of modern Europe, is a very weak factor in the re- 
ligious lifethere. The Danish Free Church was begun as 
early as 1855, but at pr'sent numbers only 830 souls, and 
these must send to America for ministers. Tbe most im- 
portant separatistic Churchin Germany, is that of Saxony; 
but here, too, there is little more than a handful of men, 
supplied and supported to a large degree by Americans. 
Tbe Hanoverian and Hessian separation bas had even 
poorer success, while the agitation in South Germany has 
won at most a few dozen adherents. 


....Tbe Danish Church has hitherto been almost entirely 
free from the innovations of ‘‘advanced’’ theological 
thought. Recently, however, two determined efforts have 
been made to effect an entrance for the new methods and 
measures, and the attempt has exercised the conservative 
circles net a little. Pastor Henig Jensen, who had allowed 
some notoriety lately and had been dismissed from the 
State Church, published a work on the birth and childhood 
of Christ (‘‘ Jesu Barndom vg Foedsel’’) in which the 
Strauss-Renan ideas were advocated. Greater excitement 
was caused by the volume of Dr. A. C. Larsen, the librarian 
and prolific theological writer on the Pentateuchal Prob- 
lems (“* De fem Moseboeger’’) in which the Keuss-Well- 
hausen hypothesis is warmly defended. The young 
Grundtvigian pastors are beginning to adopt modern- 
ized ideas as biblical problems. 


...» There were rumors last week, doubtless well found- 
ed, that a protest against the action of Dr. W.S. Rains- 
ford of St. George’s Episcopal Church, and Dr. R. Heber 
Newton of All Souls’ Episcopal Church, this city, in in- 
viting ministers of other denominations to preach from 
their pulpits during the last week in Lent, was being 





signed by Episcopal clergymen. The document, it is 
stated, is in custody of Dean Hoffman, of the General 
Theological Seminary, and will be presented to Bishop 
Potter in due time. The action of Drs. Rainsford and New- 
ton is alleged to be contrary to Canon 13, which reads as 
follows: 


“No minister in charge of any congregation of this Church, 
or (1n case of vacancy or absence) no churchwarden, vestryman 
or trustees of the congregation, shal] permit any person to offi- 
ciate therein without sufficient evidence of his being duly li- 
censed or ordained to minister in this Church; provided that 
nothing herein shall be so considered as to forbid communi- 
cants of the Church to act as lay readers.”’ 


.... The New York Sabbath Committee, which has been 
in existence neariy a generation, has just issued its annual 
report for the past year.” The pages of this report give 
gratifying evidence of animproved condition of affairs on 
the subject of the Sabbath. It also gives interesting ac- 
counts of the movement in Europein behalf of Sunday 
rest. A recent French journal says that one of the most 
striking characteristics of the past year is the vigorous and 
general demand in favor of the estalishment of Sunday 
rest. In Switzerland a new law has just gone into effect 
which provides that employés of railways, steamboat com- 
panies and other agencies of transport chartered by the 
Government or carried on under its directions, shall have 
fifty-two days of rest in the year, of which at least seven- 
teen shall coincide with Sunday. The same law forbids 
freight traffic on Sunday. The New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee has done excellent work in the prevention of the 
opening of the museums on Sunday. We learn that an- 
other petition is iu circulation proposing thatthe Metro- 
politan Muscum be opened on that day. We hope that the 
vigilant attention of the friends of the Sabbath will pre- 
vent this proposed breach of well-established custom. 


....In a paper read by Secretary Creegan at a Boston 
meeting in behalf of the American Board two weeks ago, 
he showed that the total amount contributed for the 
Board in the threa years, 1873-"4-’5, was $159,134, while the 
amount contributed in the three years, 1888-'9-’90, by the 
same churches, was only $113,002. The Boston Advertiser, 
in discussing this matter, takes the seventeen churches of 
Boston which, during any one of the six years included in 
the above summary, gave as much as $500 to the Board, 
and tabulates their gifts for each one of these years. 
Every one bas decreased its gifts with the exception of 
Park Street, Walnut Avenue, Emmanuel, and Central, of 
Jamaica Plaip. It is not wholly clear whether an equal 
decrease of gifts would appear if the figures were taken for 
the other benevolent societies. But one principal reason 
for devrease is, beyoud question, a weakening of the 
churches themselves During the last twenty years there 
has been a very great exodus to the suburbs, and churches 
there have been very much strengthened and their gifts 
doubtless increased; while the population of Boston has 
changed very much in character, so that certain churches 
have been either given up or united with others, or their 
character entirely modified, making them not churches for 
families but devoted to the floating population, for which 
the methods of a mission must be employed. 








Missions. 
AMONG THE INDIANS. 


BY THE REY. G. 8. YARBOROUGH, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

THE Indian of to-day is not the Indian of fifty years ago; 
that is, those of the five civilized tribes are not. They are 
advancing in education and Christian civilization. 

The efforts of good men and women for more than fifty 
years have not been in vain as bestowed upon the Indian, 
but have and are still bringing forth much fruit to the 
honor and glory of God. 

You hearsomesiy “ The only way to civilize an Indian 
isto killhim.” But that is a broad mistake. The Gospel 
of the blessed Son of God “who tasted death for every 
man,” will do as much for the Indian as the white man. 
‘* For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek. 
For the same Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon 
him.’”’ For the demonstration of thistruth we have but to 
contrast the Indian who has been under the influence of 
the Gospel with those of the plains who have not the Gos- 
pel. Go among the Cherokees who have been longest 
under the influence of Christianity, and there you will 
find a people hospitable and kind, many of whom will 
compare favorably with the prople of the States, in point 
of education and refinement. 

The tomahawk and scalping knife, with them, are buried 
in the eternal past. There are no more ball plays or na- 
tional dances among them, and you seldom see a hunting 
shirt worn ‘* The wigwam”’ has long since given place to 
beautiful houses, conveniently arranged and tastily fur- 
nished. 

They have, as a nation, a good schoolsystem. Wherever 
therecan be had in a community children sufficient to fur- 
nish an average attendance of thirteen in winter and fifteen 
insummer, there is a schoolhouse built, and the nation fur- 
nisbes a teacher, who is paid not less than thirty nor more 
than fifty dollars per month. And in addition to these 
primary schools there is at Tahlequah (the capital of the 
nation) two seminaries, male and female, which are fine 
brick structures and good schools. These are also run by 
the nation. Besides the above-named schools they have an 
asylum for their orphans, where all such children are not 
only furnished a home, fed and clothed, but where they 
are instructed in books, farming, housekeeping, and so 
forth. They have also an asylum for the insane. And all 
over their nation there are church houses where Sabbath- 
schools are kept up and where the Gospel is preached. 

Kress, Inv. TER. 
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OPEN DOORS IN MEXICO. 


BY Ss. P. ORAVER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


AFTER fifteen years of experience in this field, I think I 
may safely say that there never has been a time in that 
period when there were so many open doors as there are 
now. There was a period fifteen to twenty years ago when 
the leaders in the Liberal Party were more intensely inter- 
ested in Protestantism, and more anxious for its introduc- 
tion. Now there is a greater degree of indifference among 
them. But, on the other hand, the Reform Laws and the 
presence of Protestantism, have begotten aspirit of greater 
toleration throughout the country. Itis therefore not so 
difficult as formerly to gain admission for the Gospel in 
small places where the protection of the Government is not 
so manifest as inthe cities. Upto within quite afew years 
Protestant work has been largely confined to cities and 
large towns. Now it is extending rapidly into villages and 
rancherias, Atsinfluencé is, proportionately, much greater 
in these small places than in the large cities. In a village 
of one or two thousand people a congregation of twenty 
or thirty Protestants is far more potent for good than one 
of two hundred members in a city of sixty thousand. 
When the country towns become evangelized the battle 
will be more than half won. 

During the past year the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this country organized twenty-eight new congregations, 
besides preaching the Gospel for the first time in a score of 
other places. These new congregations were almost all in 
small towns. The present year bids fair to be quite as pro- 
ductive 4s last, and would be more fruitful had we the 
means with which to support the work. 

There comes to us from many parts the pressing invita- 
tion to open services and preach the Word to hungry souls: 
but our hands are tied, our feet are pinioned. We have 
no money with which to pay traveling expenses to new 
places. We cannot employ the men that are necessary for 
the proper cultivation of the fields already occupied, much 
less go forth and occupy those that are ripe and waiting 
for the sickle. A few years ago we had more money than 
men. This year we have to discontinue preachers for lack 
of funds. With the unprecedented growth of last year to 
provide for we have really less money for the work than in 
1890. The crying need of the hour is greater liberality, 
more money. May God lay the burden of souls upon the 
heart of the Church. 

PUEBLA, MEXICo. 


Diblical Research. 


BIBLICAL LECTURES IN GERMAN UNIVER- 
SITIES. 


WINTER SEMESTER, 1890-’91. 


BY PROF, IRA M, PRICE, PH.D. 








THE scheme of lectures for the past semester followed 
certain well-defined paths. The favorite books of the Old 
Testament were discussed in almost all of the universities. 
Certain other portions are not noticed in any one of them. 

The changes in the faculties scarcely modify the old 
time-tried schemes. The Old Testament lecturers limit 
themselves, in their public lectures, to a few books, while 
the New Testament professors take up almost every book 
of their field. In the Seminaria, however, many of the less 
important topics are treated, bat they are attended by only 
a limited number of hearers, and are regarded as private. 

The following list gives the regular public lectures of 
Old Testament instructors during the past semester (Octo- 
ber to March) in the German universities : 

1, Old Testament Introduction, in Berlin, Dillmann; 
Bonn, Kamphausen; Breslau, Kittel; Erlangen, Kébler; 
Freiburg, Kinig; Greifswald, Giesebrecht ; Halle, Roth- 
stein: Heidelberg, Merx; Jena, Hilgenfeld; Kiel, Breden- 
kamp; Leipzig, Guthe; Rostock, Kinig, E. 2. Archeology 
and Geography, ia Freiburg, Kénig; Jena, Siegfried. 3. 
Old Testament Theology, in Giessen, Stade; Greifswald, 
Baethgen; Halie, Kautzsch; Kénigsberg, Graii; Leipzig, 
Bibl. 4. Messianie Prophecy, in Halle, Kautzsch. 5, 
History of Usracl, in Jena, Siegfried ; Kiel, Klostermann ; 
Leipzig, Guthe. 6. Genesis, in Berlin, Strack; Bonp, 
Reuscb; Erlangen, Kihler; Giessen, Stade; Halle, Gunke): 
Heidelberg, Kneucker; Munich, Scbhinfelder. 7. Job, in 
Breslau, Kittel; Jena, Siegfried; Koénigsberg, Corni)l; 
Strassbury, Budde. 8 Psalms, in Berlin, Dillmann; Bonn, 
Kamphausen; Halle, Rothstein; Kiel, Klostermann; Ki- 
nigsberg, Sommer; Strassburg, Nowack. 9%. Isaiah, in 
Berlin, Kleinett; Bonn, Meinheld; Breslau, Riibiger; Git- 
tingen, Schultz; Greifswald, Biithgen; Leipzig, Biibl; 
Rostock, Kénig, EK ; Wiirzburg, Scholz; Marburg, v. Baii- 
dissin; Halle, Kautzsch; Kiel, Bredenkamp; Tiibingen, 
Grill. 

Old Testament Introduction, Genesis and Isaiah are the 
most popular topics, and receive attention in the largest 
number of universities. In the previous semester the three 
chief Old Testament topics were Theology, Genesis and 
Psalms. (See THE INDEPENDENT, July 10th, 1890, p. 19) In 
the above list no reference is made to any prophet besides 
Isaiah. The historical books are entirely omitted except 
Genesis. The public lectures in the New Testament de- 
partment during the past semester are as follows: 

1. New Testament Introduction, in Berlin, Weiss; Bres- 
lau, Kiihl; Greifswald, Schlatter; Kéaigsberg, Sommer ; 
Leipzig, Zahn; Strassburg, Holtzmann; Marburg, Jiilicher. 
2. New Testament Theology, in Berlin, v. Soden; Breslau, 
Hahn; Erlangen, Gloél; Halle, Kistlin; Leipzig, Gregory ; 
Rostock, Schulze. 3. Life of Christ, in Halle, Haupt; 
Giessen, Holtzmann; Jena, Schmiedel. 4. History of New 
Testament Times, in Giessen, Schiirer; Jena, Hilgenfeld. 
5. Synoptic Gospels, in Berlin, Weiss; Erlangen, Glo#! ; 
Gittingen, Weiss; Greifswald, Schlatter 6. Matthew, in 
Breslau, Hahn; Heidelberg, Holsten. 7. Luke, in Frei- 
burg, Treukle; Leipzig, Schnedermann, 8. John, in Berlin, 





Pfleiderer; Bonn, Fabri; Freiburg, Hoberg; Gittingen, 
Liinemann; Halle, Beyschlog; Jena, Lipsius ; Kiel, Klos- 
termann; Kénigsberg, Graii; Leipzig, Luthardt; Marburg, 
Heinrici. 9. Acts, in Géttingen, Weiss; Wiirzburg, Grimm. 
10. Romans, in Jena, Hilgenfeld; Kénigsberg, Link; Leip- 
zig, Zahn; Munich, Bardenhewer; Tiibingen, Weiss. 11. 
Corinthians, in Breslau, Schmidt; Giessen, Schiirer; Halle, 
Kdéstliv; Rostock, Nésgen. 12. Paul’s shorter Epistles, in 
Berlin, Kaftan; Breslau, Kiib]; Greifswald, Dalmer ; Hei- 
delberg, Holsten ; Leipzig, Fricke; Tiibingen, Buder. 13. 
Hebrews, in Bonn, Sieffert; Halle, Haupt ; Jena, Schmie- 
del; Strassburg, Baldenspeiger. 14. James, in Kinigsberg, 
Link; Tiibingen, Kiibel. New Testament Introduction 
and John receive the most attention. But the whole 
scheme extends through the New Testament much more 
evenly and fairly than that of the Old Testament. Taking 
the courses of the last and the preceding semesters togeth- 
er, it is found that Genesis is the book most studied in the 
Old Testament, and John in the New Testament. 

These facts may point to a tendency of our religious 
intellectual life. They are at least significant in that great 
empire of armies and universities, 

CHICAGO Baptist UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 12th. 
THE GOOD AND EVIL IN JEHU.—II Krves x, 18-31. 








Notes.—We wish to preface this lesson with the remark 
that it is not a happy selection. This is not the kind of 
instruction to bring up our children with, and we might 
as well look the fact squarely in the face. There are 
plenty of sweet, helpful, atrong passages in the Old Testa- 
ment that can afford our children healthful nutriment. 
The day of such wholesale murder is passed. The condi- 
tions under which it was regarded as right, or was right, 
have passed. Those are conceptions belonging to undevel- 
oped civilization and moral sense from which no lesson 
can now be drawn except by contrast. To kill the 
innocent children of a wicked king, to kill his friends, 
his partisans—this is not Christianity; it is barbarism. 
Even to pen the worshipers of idols up for slaughter 
would now be justly condemned out of the Bible, 
and human conscience does not command or approve such 
acts. Let the children be carefully taught that 
God abhors the murderer of his foes, that he is mer- 
ciful, and that.we should be as he is, not as cruel Jehu 
thought him to be, then the lesson may prove of some 
value. * And Jchu.’’—Jehu was the tounder of the 
fifth dynasty of the kingdom of Israel. His grandfather 
was Nimsbi; his father was Jehoshaphat. When he rode 
behind Ahab on the fatal trip from Samaria he then laid 
upin bis heart the warning of Elijah against the murderer 
of Naboth. Inhis youth he was famous for his rapid driv- 
ing. so that he could be distinguished at a great distance. 
Ii Kings, ix, 11 will tell how he was anointed king. 
* But Jehu shall serve him much.’’—Jehu’s accession to 
the kingdom was marked by_an extermination without 
parallel in Jewish history. Read the whole of the tenth 
chapter. This large slaughter of all the priests of Baal in 
the vast temple of Samaria, raised by Ahab, is the last 
public act recorded of this king. The remaining twenty- 
seven yeass are passed over in the few words at the end of 
the lesson. But bis reign was finally prespercus. He 
was widely known, and protected himself from incur- 
sion of the Assyrians by giving tribute to Shal- 
maneser I———*' So that there was not a man left 
that came not.” As there were not less than 450 
priests connected with the temple of Baal at Samaria, and 
as they flocked in from all parts of the kingdom, there 
could not have been Jess than 2,000 victims—and in all 
probability there were five times that number; for the wor- 
ship of Baal was made popular under Ahab, and the pas- 
sage saying that the temple was filled from one end to an- 
other is too carefula description to be taken otherwise than 
literally. It was meant to be a complete extermination. 
Ouly savage times could justify such savage means. 
**Search!’—For one of different faith to be present at the 
mysteries of Baal was probably severely punished. Such 
an order at such a time showed extreme devotion to the 
rites and could not excite suspicion. * The pillars.” — 
Columns of wood that were probably capped by horrible 
heads—or even fashioned entirely in the image of some 
dreadful figure. 

Instruction.— Jehu was a man of lightning energy. 
Energy means in work. It is the act of always doing 
something. Whether a person is temperamentally slow or 
active, he may be energetic, if he keeps at work. Herein 
is the value of a real Christian character. It is not spas- 
modic, intermittent, always takipg a rest. Itis regular, 
rhythmical, reliable. 

Deceit is notclever. Subtlety is not a thing to be proud 
of. Ahab killed his priests, but who trusted Ahab after 
that? In small matters it may seem all right to be a little 
sharp: but it is not; and by such conduct we are judged. 
Character credit is worth more than money credit. A 
Christian gentleman no more tells a lie with his shoulders 


than he does with his lips. 

If you don’t like or trust a person or a party that is no 
reason why the foe should be attacked. Thereisa_ public 
relaxation in the matter of defamation. It has become 
too easy to assail character anonymously in the news- 
papers. A person can no less kill the innocent as well as 
the guilty in this dastardly manner than Jehu killed the 
priests of Baal. This is not Christianity. The maxim 
which distinguishes the Christian is this: If you can’t say 
anything good of a person, refrain from saying anything 
at all. 

Jehu didn’t go quite far enough. He plucked out the 
beam from his neighbor’s eve with a vengeance, and sednu- 
lously disregarded the mote in his own eye. The lesson 
carries itself It always requires a bundred times more 
moral courage to operate upon one’s own person than to 
cut up others. A man is pretty much of a hypocrite unless 
he iasnees himself thoroughly before he tries to wash the 
unclean, 

















Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
COULSTON, W. J., rec. April Ist, St. Joseph, Mo. 
DAVIS, J. L., rec. April ist, Pittstown, Penn. 
HAMBLIN. I. S., North Berwick, called to East Wintbrop 
ass. 


JOHNSTON, Joan, rec. April Ist, Fort Ann Village, N. Y. 
McDONALD, RosBert, Methuen, called to Boston, Mass. 
PARKER, ALvin, Brookline, Mass., resigns. 
PATTERSON, D. B., Half Moon, N. Y., resiens. 

SCHAW, C., rec. April ist, Union Springs, N. Y. 

SHAW, Joan A., Hyannis, Mass., called to Dover, N. H 
STEELMAN, H. B., rec. Apri) Ist, Salt Lake City, Utab. 
STUBBERT, J. R., Willimantic, Conn., resigns. 

TINKER, C. 8., rec. April Ist, Sharon, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


CONNET, ALFRED, inst. April Ist, Riverdale, Mo. 
BERGER, WicurAM F., Richford, accepts call to Moravia, N. Y. 


BRADLEY, Epwarp E., Yale Sem., called to South Britain, 
Conn. 


DOUGHERTY, M. ANGELO, Leadville, called to Capitol Ave. 
Pres. ch., Denver, Col. 


HEMENWAY, W. F., Prattham, N. Y., resigns. 


HOUGHTON, WILLIAM A., Berlin, Mass., died March 22d, 
aged 79. 

HUGHSON, SporrorpD 8., Newark, N. J., died March 22d, 
aged 68. 

sales. BENJAMIN A., Memphis, Tenn., called to New Orleans 


JONES, Joun E., Iowa City, Ia., has not been called to Hankin- 
son, N. D. 


LANPHEAR, NATHANTEL D;, Unionville, accepts call to Edin- 
burg, O. 
LYMAN, Avent T., Alexandria, accepts call to Elk Point,S. D. 


MACK, CHARLE#s A,, Sanborn, N. D., accepts call to Garden 
Prairie, 111. 


MARSH, Grorae, Honey Creek and Kahoka, Mo.., resigns. 

MORSE, H. H., inst, March 22d, Milford, Conn. 

a Lucren E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Union Grove, 
Ss. 


PARSONS, Henry W., Lake Benton, accepts call to Stewart- 
ville, Minn. 


PLASS, NORMAN, Medina, 0., resigns. 

PLOWDEN, FRANK, Abbeville, La., resigns. 

POWELL, Henry D., Lee Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
REDLON, Amos, Scarboro, Me., resigns. 

RICE, JOHN H. J., Oakland, Cal., accepts call to Alton, lil. 


ROSSEAU, Epwarp E. (A. M, E..) Pass Christian, Miss., accepts 
call to New Orleans, La. 


SANDBROOK, WI-ctram, Lovell, Me., resigns. 
SHAW, WILLiAM B., Downs, Kan., resigns. 
TENNEY, WItLIAML., Cleveland O., withdraws resignation. 


WADSWORTH, GrorGe, Ellsworth and Ash Creek, accepts 
call to Lakeland, Minn. 


WILSON, GowenC., Windsor, Conn., resigns. 
WEBBER, GEORGE N., inst. April lst, Middlebury, Vt. 


WEEDEN, WritciaM O., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Uppe 
Montelair, N, J 


WEST, PeRtey B., Ontario, LIl., accepts call to Onawa, Ia. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

SRESTOW, T, J., Mahoningtown, called to New Providence, 
enn. 

BROBST, F. J., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

CROSBY, HowArp, New York, N. Y., died March 29th, aged 65, 

EELLS, James, Saratoga, N. Y*, called to Englewood, N. J. 

HASKELL, C. E., Broken Bow, Neb., called to Sigourney, Ia. 

ee ~ al M. E.,Mchanicsville, N. Y., accepts call to Anderson, 
nd. 


HERON, D. A., inst. March 19th. Glendale, O. 
JEFFERSON, DELANO, Orrville, accepts call to Alliance, O. 
JOHNSTON, i: Lebanon Springs, accepts call to Fort Ann 


r 


Village, N. Y. 
LIPES, M. C., Dresden, N. Y., resigns. 
LITTLE, Caarues H., Danville, called to Quincy, III. 
McFARLAND, W.B., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
anh ES, W. E., McCormick Theo, Sem., called to Garden Plains, 


OGGEL, E. C., Pulman, [Il., accepts call to the Reformed ch., 
St. Thomas, West Indies. 


PARSONS, Dwiaat L., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Neillsville, Wis. 


PHILLIPS, ©. T., Belleville, accepts call to Cairo, Ill. 

PRICHARD, A. B., called to Arlington Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REAGLE, W. G., Western Theo. Sem., accepts call to Slippery 
Rock, Penn. 


RICHARDS, JONATHAN E., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Mt, 
Clemens, Mich. 


RIDDLE, M. 8., Ness City, Kan., accepts call to Eugene City, 
Ore. 


SCOTT, J. L., Boston, Mass., Called to Philadelphia, Penn. 
SHAW, C., Rose, accepts call to Union Springs, N. Y. 
TAFT, H. B., Paw Paw, accepts call to Tekonsha, Mich. 


VANDER LAS, R. A., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Fairbury, tll. 


VOLTZ, DAntev. Connersville, Ind., accepts call to Galena, 11]. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CAMPBELL, JoHNn BARNWELL, Brooklyn, N. Y., died March 
28th, aged 76. 
CLUTE, Rost. F., Calvert Co., accepts call to Spring Hill, Md. 
HODGKISS, SAMUEL, inst. recently, East Cambridge, Mass. 


PHILLIPS, JonN W., Washington, D. C., died March 29th, 
aged 70. 


RIVELY, T. V. C., Camden, N. J., died March 25th, aged 28. 
WALL, Rosert C., Hammond, Ind., accepts call to Hillside, 
Mich. 
REFORMED. 


ALSPACH, J. W., Everett, Penn., accepts call to Altamont, Il]. 
CLARK, W. H., Philadelphia, Penn , accepts call to Bay City, 
Mich. 


HASSEL, C., inst. April Ist, Galion, O. 


MORGAN, Joun F., Conneaut, O., accepts call to Hamilton 
Grange ch., New York, N. Y. 


SCHNEIDER, ©. B., inst recently, Shamokin, Penn. 
WALSER, OLIveR H., inst. April Ist, Cohoes, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BALLOU, J. H., Univ., Southold, N. Y., resigns. 


BISHOP, JAmes W., United Breth., Chambersburg, Penn., died 
March 27th, aged 70. 


COOK, A. P., Free Baptist, inst. April Ist, Wellsboro, Penn. 
DEYO, AMANDA, Univ.,, inst., April Ist, Seranton, Penn. 
FIFIELD, B.S., Free Baptist, Sabbattus, Me., resigns. 


FOSTER, F. B., United Pres., Allegheny Theo. Sem., called to 
Mansfield, O. 


HAUGHWOUT, J, W., Meth. Epis., Williamsport, Penn., died 
March 26th, aged 81. 


HALE, Epvwarp. Unit., inst. April Ist, Orange, N. J. 
KIRKPATRICK. A. F., United Pres., Freeport, Penn., resigns. 


MILLIGAN, O. B,, Reformed Pres., Philade!phia, accepts call to 
Oil City, Penn. 


PIERSON, W. H., Unit., inst. April Ist, Somerville, Mass. 
WALDRON, O. W.. Saco, accepts call to Concord, Me. 
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Literature. 


{T ¢ prompt mention in eur list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 








CARDINAL NEWMAN’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.* 


EVERYTHING done by John Henry New- 
man is characteristic—pre-eminently bis 
arrangement for the. publication of bis 
correspondence. Wedo not know what 
is to be done with the Roman Catholic 
half. The Protestant half he himself 
separated from the rest several years ago 
and decided that it should be published 
by a Protestant editor. 

This half of his entire correspondence 
composes the two volumes before us, 
and covers the period of his connection 
with the English Church, down to Octo- 
ber 8th, 1845, when he was received into 
the Roman communion by the Passionist 
Father Dominic at Littlemore, These 
volumes are edited by the sister of 
the Cardinal’s brother-in-law, Anne 
Mozley, at his request, which, under 
the circumstances, was mandatory. They 
must be by much the more important 
and interesting half of the correspond- 
ence. Nothing in the letters to come can 
bring them into comparison with these or 
invest the portrait of John Henry, the 
Cardinal, with even a moiety of the inter- 
est which glows and deepens around John 
Henry Newman, the Fellow of Oriel. 
Some thirty years ago Newman wrote 
to his sister Mrs. John Mozley, ‘‘ The true 
life of a man isin bis letters.” The extreme 
care he took with hisown in preserving 
them, selecting them, arranging them,and 
in providing for their publication in the 
best possible manner, shows how deeply 
he felt this as applying to himself and 
how jealous he was of the portraiture of 
his Protestant period, 

The strength and point of that marvelous 
production of his pen, the ‘‘ Apologia pro 
vita sua.” lay, as we can see now that the 
letters are before us more clearly than be- 
fore, in the use made of his well arranged 
and carefully preserved correspondence. 
The correspondence as we have it in 
these volumes is a very striking vindica- 
tion of the accuracy and rigorous honesty 
of the ** Apologia,” It is edited and pub- 
lished with a degree of reverential care- 
taking which shows that the editor has 
executed her task as seriously as it was 
imposed on her. The materials were 
placed in her bands in the latter part of 
1884, The work as now published in form 
consists of a brief note of explanatory 
advertisement, an introduction by the 
editor on the general method of the com- 
pilation, the principle which decided what 
letters should be published, and as we ap- 
prehend, most of all to make an emphatic 
statement of the conditions imposed by 
the Cardinal on the editor, ‘‘I wish you 
to keep steadily in mind, and when you 
publish to make it known, that I am cog- 
nizant of no part of your work,” to which 
the editor adds on her own part the un- 
derstanding, ‘‘ All to be as true and sim- 
ple as I can make it.” 

In the execution of this plan we have a 
few, on the whole, meager pages on 
Newman’s childhood and school life, 
which add little to what he had writ- 
ten in the ‘‘ Apologia,” tho we glean a 
few incidents: one, representing his 
mother at the end of a struggle with 
her strong-willed boy, saying to him: 
* You see, John, you did not get your 
own way.” ‘No,” the boy answered; 
** but I tried very hard,” and another, re- 
lating to the boyish newspapers he edited 
when fourteen years old, the Spy and 
Anti Spy. They were written against 
each other, and contained among other 
things a little poem contributed by the 
American Minister at the Court of St. 
James (Adams) on ‘*“‘ The Grasshopper 
and the Ant.” 

* LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENG- 
LisH CHURCH, WITH A BRIEF ADTOBIOGRAPHY. 
EDITED AT CARDINAL NEWMAN S REQUEST. By 
ANNE MOZLBEY, Editor of “ Letters of the Rev. J. B. 
Mozley. D.D.” Intwo volumes. Iémo. Vol. I, pp. 


4%. Vol. LI, pp. #1. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, $4.00 the set, 














The next one hundred and twenty pages 
are an autobiographical memoir, prepared 
by the Cardinal to cover the period of his 
life from birth to the year 1833, the date 
of Keble’s Assize sermon in the Universi- 
ty pulpit, on ‘‘ National Apostacy.” New- 
man ever after observed that day, July 
14th, as the start of the religious move- 
ment which was destined to end so disas- 
trously for bimself. 

The correspondence which follows, and 
which composes two-thirds of the first 
closely printed volume and the whole of 
the second, covers the entire period from 
Keble’s sermon to the reception of New- 
man into the Roman Catholic Church, 
October 8th, 1845. It is a correspondence 
which will fascinate and absorb readers 
who have ever felt in any degree the 
charm of John Henry Newman. It is a 
correspondence bravely and honestly 
opened to the public with a generosity 
which is only surpassed by its calm assur- 
ance. Substantially it repeats the story 
which Newman himself in the ‘‘Apolo- 
gia” extracted from much the same ma- 
terials, with these differences, that the 
letters do not always make on the pres- 
ent editor exactly the impression they 
made on Newman; and that the reader 
may, as he reads, modify still further. 
The final impression of the correspond- 
ence will make the “‘Apologia” more 
wonderful than ever as the revelation of 
a religious biograpby. 

The portrait which Newman gives of 
his boyhood, in the ‘‘ Apologia,” may be 
pieced out from the fragments scattered 
through these volumes. It gives the im- 
pression of a lad in whose composition 
lay the tinder which was sure to ignite 
under such influences as he was destined 
to meet in the Commons Room at Oriel, 
and in the company of Keble, Pusey, and 
R. Hurrell Froude. 

The mystical and idealizing elements 
were strong in him from a child. He 
used to wish the Arabian tales were true. 
He was superstitious up to the age of 
fifteen, not daring to venture into the 
dark without crossing himself. His first 
impressions were from the Low Church 
Evangelicals, especially Thomas Scott, 
‘‘who,” as he wrote, in 1864, ‘‘ made a 
deeper impression on my mind than any 
other, and to whom (humanly speaking) 
I almost owe my soul.” Bishop Wilson, 
Romaine, Joseph Milner, Newton on 
Prophecies and other Calvinistic writers 
gave him the early bent toward Evangel- 
icalism, which was strong in him up to 
the beginning of his Fellowship in Orie), 
and which at first prejudiced Keble 
against him. 

All this was but a young man’s chrysa- 
lis developed to serve through one stage 
and then be shed. The letters show plain- 
ly enough how the first rents were made 
in it. Newman, with all his strength 
and leading power, was impressionable, 
and at this time peculiarly so. He says 
of bimself: ‘‘ At no time have I acted on 
others without their acting upon me.” 
His imagination was from a child deeply 
interested in the sacraments, particularly 
the Lord’s Supper; and it required but 
little reading of Origen and the theolo- 
gians of Alexandria to start in his mind 
the fascinating music of a fully developed 
sacramental theory of the world, of life 
and of providence. In all this there was 
much to start a new development very 
different from the first youthful bent of 
his mind, and one which, in fact, rapidly 
expanded under Oriel influences and Oriel 
companionship into a High Churchman- 
ship whose logical termination lay far 
outside the English Church. 

This period, as presented in the ‘‘ Apo- 
logia,” is by no means wholly given up to 
logical drift. That came later, and is 
more fully presented in the Correspond- 
ence. It wasa period of poetic musings 
and patristic study. Particularly fascinat- 
ing in Newman’s new mood of awakened 
interest were the Alexandrians with their 
mystical and symbolical interpretation 
fitting in so readily with the sacramental 
system that was slowly evolving in his 
mind. It was at this time that he framed 
his doctrine of the angels as the real 
potencies lying back of light, life, motion 
and the phenomena of Nature. Under 
the influence of this poetic mysticism, 





rapidly hardening into a sacramental the- 
ology, he broke out in his splendid ser- 
mon for Michaelmas Day, saying of the 
angels: 


‘“* £very breath of air and ray of light and 
heat, every beautiful prospect is, as it were, 
the skirts of their garments, the waving of 
the robes of those whose faces see God.”’ 


This was the highly imaginative, ideal- 
izing mind, which, on coming into the 
Oriel Fellowship, was brought into the 
closest connection with Hurrell Froude 
ard Keble. The Correspondence alone 
hardly enables us to find out the full sig- 
nificance of this conjunction, but with 
the aid of the ‘‘ Apologia” all is plain, 
Froude was a pupil of Keble, strong 
enough to re-act on his teacher. To him, 
till his premature death in 1836, New- 
man’s mind was open. He writes of him 
in the “ Apologia,” in a tone of admiring 
reverence, The long account devoted to 
him betrays the source of his (Newman’s) 
earliest impulses to the Tractarian move- 
ment. He says: 


‘He professed openly his admiration 
of the Church of Rome, and his hatred of 
the Reformers. He delighted in the notion 
of an hierarchical system, of sacerdotal 
power, and of full ecclesiastical liberty. 
He felt scorn of the maxim, ‘The Bible 
and the Bible only is the religion of Prot- 
estants’; and he gloriedin accepting Tra- 
dition as a main instrument of religious 
teaching. He hada severe ideaof the in- 
trinsic excellence of Virginity, and he con- 
sidered the Blessed Virgin its great Pat- 
tern. He delighted in thinking of the 
saints. He embraced the principle 
of penance and mortification. He had a 
deep devotion to the Real Presence, in which 
he had a firm faith.” 


The *‘ Apologia” is Newman’s own inter- 
pretation of the Letters and of his own 
recollections. The Letters now  pub- 
lished bear it all out, but they present the 
movement to us not in the calm re. 
pose given to it in the *‘ Apologia” but 
characterized with a full proportion of 
dogmatic intolerance, High-Church nar- 
rowness and ‘ecclesiastical, bitterness. 
Newman himself was ready to read out 
of the Church and sometimes even out of 
the pale of Christianity men who, like 
Whately, Arnold and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, would not go along with him. So 
fierce was Newman in his zeal for antiq- 
uity and in his celibate dogmatism that 
his closest friends, Keble and Wilber- 
force, did not dare to speak to him of 
their intended marriage. Wilberforce, 
who came to Oxford intending to do so, 
lost courage and went away without hav- 
ing ventured to broach the subject to his 
ascetic friend. 

It is little of this we see in the classic 
calm of the “* Apologia,” but the Corre- 
spondence takes us into the workshop 
where these splendid young bigots are 
forging their chains. Death liberated 


Froude before he had riveted the last bolt. . 


Possibly the potent logic of marriage and 
practical life saved Kebie, Pusey and 
others; but by the time Tract No. 90 ap- 
peared Newman had gone too far to retreat 
He had required the Church of England 
to drop its Protestant profession and come 
onto the Roman Catholic ground, but not 
of submission to the Pope.This was always 
a crux to him. What he cared for was 
the theology. Anglicanism would have 
continued to satisfy him could it have 
been persuaded to open its doors to the 
Roman Catholic theology. 

At first he had strong hopes that it would 
do this. The Letters glow with expecta- 
tion and enthusiasm, The beginnings of 
such movements always do. The Church 
at large was not yet heard from. But 
when No. 90 came out it proved the knell 
of his hopes. From that moment the Let- 
ters darken. The Movement, as far as 
Newman himself was concerned, is from 


that time a painfully pathetic procession ° 


to the catastrophe of October 8th, 1845. 
All this is seen in the Letters as we can- 
not expect to see it in the “Apologia.” 
The disillusion of the Letters is complete. 
They put us in possession of the whole 
logical basis of the Movement, and they 
show it to be an illusion. Newman’s 
logic, such as it was, brought him into 
collision with the whole stream of histor- 
ic development, He hated the French 





Revolution so entirely that he raced 
through Paris on his way from Italy, and 
would not look at the tricolor. In Eng- 
land he took up the Tory politics in sim- 
ply blind devotion. ‘‘I distrust Bunsen 
without limit,” he wrote in 1841. Bun- 
sen’s liberalism and the alliance he engi- 
neered for Anglicanism with Lutheranism 
in the Jerusalem Bishopric was a setting 
up of Antichrist in the Holy Place, which 
left him the one only refuge, in Rome. 
He wrote in 1841: 


**T cannot deny that a great and anxious 
experiment is going on, whether our Church 
be or be not Catholic. The issue may not 
be in our day. But I must be plain in 
saying that, if it does issue ia Protestant- 
ism, I shall think it my duty, if alive, to 
leave it.” 


To any reader who has not been able to 
distinguish the fascination of Newman’s 
personal charm from the reasons which 
led him to Rome, this entire second vol- 
ume will act likea disenchantment, It 
will show him that the method he wished 
to apply to the Church of England would 
have resulted as Bunsen told him in “ in- 
troducing Popery without authority, 
Protestantism without liberty, Catholi- 
cism without universality, and evangelic- 
alism without spirituality.” Nothing 
more accurately true was ever said of the 
Movement, This was precisely what it 
had come to in Newman’s case. He cculd 
not go back to a better Anglicanism, nor 
could he arrest the development he had 
been so active in promoting in this arid 
and wholly unsatisfactory direction. 
When at last the crisis came, what he 
had fled from was not Anglicanism, not 
Protestantism, but the specter of his own 
work, the wreck of his first home in the 
Church of bis fathers. 

In this collection of letters the para- 
mount interest is, of course, the one to 
which we have in the main confined our 
remarks, and in this view the Correspond- 
ence is simply wonderful—wonderful in 
its directness, simplicity and satisfying 
breadth, wonderful too for the same mer- 
itsin the editing. Were it not for the 
overtopping hight in which this one in- 
terest stands the side lights, episodes, and 
personal allusions and incidents of the 
Correspondence would be more than pre- 
cious. Of Newman’s mother and sisters 
the Letters contain much, of his brothers 
they are silent. The portraiture of op- 
ponents, and sometimes of friends, must 
be received with allowance; for if New- 
man appears only at his best in this col- 
lection it would not be done as he wished 
it should be; nor would there be as much 
truth as there is in his maxim “ The true 
life of a man is in his letters,” did they 
not also show him at his worst. 

. One remarkable incident wholly from 
his personal life, of his sickness and 
strange experience in Sicily in recovery, 
makes us wish there were more like it. 
The bearing of his experience on his 
future course in England, and its incor- 
poration in the hymn, which is dearer far 
to the Protestant than to the Roman 
communion, 


“Lead kindly light amid the circling gloom,” 


all this makes their chapter of his personal 
history for which we are thankful. In 
general, however, the collection is shy of 
personal history. Tho the editor has dis- 
played a wonderful appreciation of del- 
icate delineation and executed with 
marvelous tact what she describes as her 
constant aim ‘“‘to show the subject of it 
[Newman] in every relation that furnishes 
examples—thus in his domestic and pri- 
vate character as ason, asa brother, as 
a pupil, as a friend, as a teacher, as a 
pastor, in his inner religious life, as far 
ascan be done without outraging pri- 
vacy; in his energy and devotion to bis 
work, in his political capacity, in his 
temperament, his subtilty and candor, his 
sweetness and severity, his impetuosity 
and tenderness; in allthat constitues his 
distinct and marked individuality.” 


+> 
> 





A Few Words on Robert Browning. (Ar- 
nold & Company, Philadelphia. 50 cents). 
A pleasant little anonymous essay from an 
admiring critic and a full believer in the 
idyl of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett, 
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A NEW MUSICAL REFERENCE 
WORK.* 





A STATELY and handsome example of the 
art of making books comes to view in the 
compilation na above. In its qualities 
for reference purposes the editors of it (one 
of whom is known as a responsible music 
critic and a writer of esteem on musical 
topics in our periodicals, and the other as 
the industrious compiler of several success- 
ful handbooks) have produced an imposing 
dictionary of terse musical biography and 
of the history of musical works, rather than 
an encyclopedia, as that word should be 
understood accurately—especially since the 
standard for such a thing has been estab- 
lished in the exhaustive Grove. Here the 
composers are represented in a way that 
makes the book one for popular use, and 
for the consultation of the laity especially. 
The outlines and data of each life or career 
are brought together in a very condensed 
degree, point on point, for brevity’s sake 
and without characterization or critical 
statements, unless in the most incidental 
way. At the end of each of such outline 
notices a special paragraph of bibliography 
supplements narrative or analytic omis- 
sions, and sets the reader on the right track 
for details that he may need and ex cathe- 
dra criticism. The works of the composers, 
major or minor, ancient and modern, of all 
the world from the beginnings of the art to 
the most recent production in it, are care- 
fully noticed, in the same alphabet, of 
course. An informative or descriptive ac- 
count is briefly appended—a cross-reference 
method facilitating the process of looking 
up a matter. 

It is to be particularized that the editors 
arbitrarily omit from their pages all notices 
of singers and players and of that great 
and honored representation of musical pro- 
fessionalism that is not originative, but in- 
terpretive. This peculiar decision on their 
part is not obviously wise uor easy to main- 
tain; and especially as to the contemporary 
world of composer-virtuosi and virtuosi it 
reduces much the Cyclopedia’s interest and 
value. Such a large rejection also is made 
inconsistent by the fact that a great num- 
ber of the small woodcut portraits appear- 
ing amid the Cyclopedia’s text are of mem- 
bers of this very class, so denied official 
recognition; and, besides, since editorial 
attention is paid—appropriatel y—to first or 
standard casts of operas and to the circum- 
stances under which other works were pro- 
duced or performed, these portraits are not 
pertinent or desirable. 

A copious bibliography of musical litera- 
ture, prefixed, is one of the Cyclopedia’s 
valuable elements. We confess we do not 
quite understand in this connection the 
statements of the editorial preface that the 
Cyclopedia’s ‘‘ articles, whether biograph- 
ical or descriptive, are not based upon 
statements in any sense second hand, but 
upon close research conducted with the 
hope of making this work virtually an 
original authority—their facts beiug de- 
rived from the latest monographs in all 
languages in the several musicians and 
their works, from the music periodicals of 
many countries, and from autobiographical 
memoranda and other original material.’ 
The making-up and the value of a non- 
critical encyclopedia we should say con- 
sisted and depended upon the use of mate- 
rials and statements that. often cannot 
strictly be other than second hand, third 
hand, fourth hand; unless acute spiritual- 
ism obtains a practical hold on the world of 
art and deceased composers and writers 
that is not the case at present. Indeed, the 
excellence of many of the stand bys of the 
reference library abides in a discretionary 
use of matter that cannot, by any process. be 
made original, and that loses not a whit by 
the fact. In this case the editors have con- 
sulted a wide and standard range of au- 
thorities and sources of information pains- 
takingly, minutely and have well—and 
well disposed the results for such a work. 

Standing then, as it does, for a large, full, 
carefully prepared and condensed hand- 
book of musical biography and musical 
works—pre eminently thus—this Cyclope- 
dia can be recommended to the music libra- 
ry. Its popular qualities are obvious. They 
are likely to prove of great assistance for 
that species of quick and reliable consulta- 
tion that most frequently is necessary: 
That which the work does not include, it 
points out; and within its double and 
limited and concise vocation it is judicious- 
ly conducted from beginning to end. 

As an example of the pains that the edi- 
tors have taken in their references to opera 





* CYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. Edited 
by JOHN DENISON CHAMPLAIN, JR., and (critical 
editor) WILLIAM FOSTER APTHORP. With more 
than one thousand illustrations. Three volumes. 
Mew York: Charies Scribner's Sons. 





and, furthermore, as one of a hundred un- 
familiar illustrations of how the same 
theme has been treated over and over by 
composers and the same book, even, reset to 
music let us cite the notice on the subject 
* Alessendro nell’ Indie” (“‘ Alexander in 
the Indies ’’). With a libretto, by Metastasio, 
first composed by Vinci and given at Rome 
in 1729, the same subject successively em- 
ployed the following notable list of com- 
posers, down into the first quarter of our 
own century: Porpora, 1730: Hasse, 1731; 
Mancini, 1732; Bioni, 1733; Schiassi, 1734; 
Pescetti, 1740; Araja, 1740; Leo, 1741; Graun, 
1744; Gluck, 1745; Galuppi, 1749; Perez, 1751 
and 1755; Latilla, 1753; Jommelli, 1757; 
Scolari, 1758; Picinni, 1758 and 1775; Holz- 
bauer, 1759; Cocchi, 1761; Majo, 1767; Nau- 
mann, 1768; Sacchini, 1768 and 1770; Caba- 
lone, 1770; Bertoni, 1770; Corri, 1774; Koze- 
luch, 1774; Paiscello, 1775; Rust, 1775; Mortel- 
lari, 1779; Cimarosa, 1781; Cherubini, 1784; 
Gresnick, 1785; Chiaracchi, 1786; Caruso, 
1787 and 1791; Mereaux, 1783; Bianchi, 1788; 
Tarchi, 1789; Himmel, 1799; Bomtempo, 1800; 
Neukemm, 1805; Lichtenthal, 1820; Pauni, 
1824——-! Such a list shows the poverty of 
librettos in the early days of dramatic 
music. In such minutiw# of history the 
Cyclopedia is eminently strong. 

In addition to the care and liberality ex- 
hibited in the externals of the book, its 
choice typography and paper and substan- 
tial binding, the publishers have embel- 
lished the volume with portraits, etched and 
woodcut. The former are of full-page size, 
and, in almost each example, of sound choice 
as to their subject aud their derivation. 
The woodcuts are vignettes, and frequently 
they are much less satisfactory,from a varie- 
ty of reasons that we will not here set forth. 
The portraits of Auber, Rossini, Berlioz, 
Boieldieu, Bach, Lully and Purcell are ad 
mirable reproductions of (we are glad to 
see this) authoritative portraiture—to speci” 
fy only attractive examples. A considera- 
ble representation of fac-similes of auto- 
graphs, and of autograph scores, is also 
to be mentioned; a moiety of them really 
worthy of inclusion from historic inter- 
est, and others, we presume, to further 
relieve the pages from monotony to the 
eye, or because easily obtained. The por- 
traits of artists, aforesaid, might better 
have an index of their own. It will be in- 
ferred that with such a liberal element of 
illustration the Cyclopedia has greatly 
gained in interest as well as dimensions, 
and we know of no musical dictionary of 
biography presenting such a gallery of 
faces interesting to musicians. 

With this much more decorative compan- 
ion work to ‘‘Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,’”’ the great English refer- 
ence and with this American cousin, side 
by side, the musician can have little ex- 
cuse for going astray in opinions and criti- 
cism and facts, and we commend for such 
a responsible post this later work for the 
a most desirable end in art—the musician’s 
accurate and full information for what- 
soever he finds he needs to know. 





The History of the United States of 
America during the Administration of 
James Madison. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) The publication of Vol. IIL of 
the second administration of President 
Madison completes in nine volumes Mr. 
Adams’s history of the four presidential 
terms of Jefferson and Madison. These 
volumes cover a complete historical period, 
and are rounded out with a full and useful 
index to the entire work. We have given 
so much space to the four volumes in the 
first and second administrations of Jeffer- 
son that we shall have tobe brief in our 
notice of the remaining five volumes on the 
eight years of Madison. The general lines 
on which this work is done are laid down, 
as was remarked in our previous review, in 
the volumes on Jefferson. The administra- 
tion of Madison is treated as the natural 
consequence and development of a process 
which began under the previous President. 
To a very considerable extent, therefore, 
what we have said of Mr. Adgms’s exposi- 
tion of the Jeffersonian policy and our strict- 
ures on it will hold true of the present vol. 
umes. Mr. Adams delights in defined outlines 
and strong contrasts. He is intolerant of a 
confused situation which can only be de- 
scribed and will not submit to simple defi- 
nitions. Enough of theold Puritantheology 
remains in him to divide the actors in the 
confused scene broadly into the sheep and 
the goats. Tho he may waste no fond par- 
tiality on the sheep, he leaves no doubt as 
tothe goats. This tendency has become 
more pronounced since he wrote the life of 
Gallatin, where Madison and his policy are 
drawn in lower and softer tones. In the 
final conclusion as to two such rival systems 


' of constitutional interpretation as the Jef- 





fersonian and Federalist, the States Rights 
and the National, proportions and relations 
count for much. The two factors of the 
State with its Rights and the Nation with 
its Sovereignty, are ever present in the 
problem. Itis unquestionably true that a 
statesman who conceived of himself as 
raised up to support the doctrine of States 
Rights might act with good conscience 
under the national doctrine of sovereignty 
without in the least yielding his ground as 
to States Rights. In such a situation Mr. 
Jefferson found himself in the Louisiana 
purchase. On the other hand, a group of 
States like New England, which had ac- 
cepted and given emphasis tothe W¥ederal 
theory, might under pressure bring to the 
frontthe reserved doctrine of States Rights 
without in the least altering their theoretic 
interpretation of the Constitution, just asa 
hard-pressed Quaker, in the stress of actual 
attack, might bring forward into active use 
the reserved rights of self defense which in 
ordinary life count with him for little or 
nothing, and which he has habitually 
preached down. Looking at the country 
during the administration, particularly of 
Madison, this principle counts for more 
than Mr. Adams allows it. The war was 
feebly conducted and, on the whole, unpop- 
ular. It is difficult to resist the conviction 
that the Jeffersonian policy of preserviog 
peace and pushing international ends by a 
balance of interests instead of by force or 
rational agreement was demoralizing and 
flagitious. But one needs only to weigh 
the facts which Mr. Adams supplies in such 
rich abundance to grow cautious as to 
assigning such extreme limits to demorali- 
zationin the country at large to disunion 
sentiment in New Eayland, or such feeble- 
ness and cowardly weakness to Congress. 
More than this we need not say. With some 
such general caution in mind we are free to 
recognize to the full the merits of Mr. 
Adams’s work. He knows better than 
almost any other historian how to employ 
statistics and make habitual and effeetive 
use of them to bring out the less obvious 
but really important facts of the situation. 
That he has always allowed due weight to 
all his statistics we cannot assert. For ex- 
ample, the enrollment lists of New England, 
thesums raised in these States forthesupport 
of the Government and the part taken by 
New England regimentsin the War, lead to 
a widely different conclusion from that 
which Mr. Adams draws from his, as we 
think, exaggerated story of the Hartford 
Convention. It was from an early date the 
habit in Virginia to throw off responsibility 
on New England from the Hartford Con- 
vention down to Garrisonian abolition. 
No one has exposed this trick more effect- 
ively than Mr. Adams, Still, the New Eng- 
landers, from John Adams on, were rough 
critics who invited their fate. In 1812-’14 
there was free censure enough blown about 
on the east wind from New England, to ac- 
count for the opinion honestly enough held 
in Virginia that the Federal Government 
got no help from these States. They pro- 
fessed themselves determined to give none 
atall. Yet the net revenue from customs 
contributed from Virginia, in 1814, Mr. 
Adams gives as $4,000, while that collected 
in Massachusetts was $1,600,000. The total 
Federal revenue from Virginia, in 1814, was 
$566,500, and from Massachusetts $2,114 400. 
Of the Federal loans at the same time if 
Massachusetts took little—about a million, 
Virginia took less—only two hundred thou- 
sand. Toe bounties distributed among 
soldiers for the same year tell a similar 
story, $237,400 for Massachusetts, $160,962 
for Virginia. Asanexampleof Mr. Adams, 
at his best, in the use of such material, we 
quote from Vol. VIII, page 236: 

** Judged by these standards, either Massachu- 
setts had done more than her share, or Virginia 
had done less than hers. The tests were mate- 
rial, and took no moral element in account; 
but in moral support the relative failure of 
Massachusetts was not beyond dispute. Public 
opinion in New England was almost equally 
divided, and the pronounced opposition to the 
War was much greater in the Eastern States 
than in the Southern; but in the serious work 
of fighting, New England claimed a share of 
credit. In the little army at Niagara, New 
York supplied the Major-General, Virginia and 
Massachusetts the two brigadiers; but Winfield 
Scott’s brigade was chiefly composed of New 
Engiand men; and wher, nearly half a century 
afterward, Scott in his old age was obliged to 
choose between his allegiance to his State and 
allegiance to the Union, the memory of the 
New England troops who had won for him his 
first renown had its influence in raising his 
mind above the local sympathies which con- 
trolled other Virginia officers. Without refiect- 
ing on Virginia courage or patriotism, the New 
England Republicans were warranted in claim- 
ing that not the Virginia regiments, but the 
Massachusetts Ninth, the Vermont Eleventh, 
the Massachusetts Twenty-first and the Con- 
necticut Twenty-fifth routed the Reyal Scots at 
Chippewa, and bayoneted the British artillery - 





men at Lundy’s Lane, and stormed Drum 
mond’s intrenchments at Fort Erie. They 
could add that without their sailors the War 
might have been less successful than it was: 
and they would have been justified had they 
asked Jefferson to glance at his latest news- 
paper as he wrote that Massachusetts gave no 
aid to the War, and read the dispatch of Johns- 
ston Blakeley reporting that the New England 
crew of the ‘ Wasp’ had sunk the ‘Avon’ in the 
middle of a British fleet Virginians did not 
take kindly to the ocean; and on land, owing 
to the accidents of war, no Virginia regiment 
was offered a chance to win distinction.” 
If the war history in its local and domes- 
tic aspects is humiliating, it is more pro- 
toundly soin its foreign aspects. Mr. Adams 
is uusparing. He whips on the raw and, as 
we have intimated above, darkens both the 
outlines of his portraits and the shadows 
that lie on his landscape. The point of the 
bistory is not to visit an out and out con- 
demnation on the war, but to show how 
feebly the Jeffersonian policy led up to it, 
under what disadvantages that policy 
doomed us to fight, and how it deprived us, 
even in districts like Virginia, where it was 
supposed to be popular, of anything like a 
firm and patriotic support. The peace of 
1814, which ended the humiliating history, 
has always worn the aspect of a miraculous 
escape. The results were favorable to us 
far beyond what the events of the war en- 
titled us to expect, much less to demand. 
Mr. Adams shows nowhere to better ad- 
vantage than in this part of his work. 
Among all the commissioners he assigns the 
first place in diplomatic ability and self- 
command to Gallatin. To the united apil- 
ity of the commission he ascribes in large 
measures the success of the negotiation. 
He says, indeed, that the commission was 
rather overweighted with ability, and 
that in the trial of strength with 
the representatives of the British 
Crown its members took signal revenge on 
the scornful policy of her Majesty’s minis- 
ters which led them to believe that third- 
rate diplomats were good enough for a 
negotiation with the United States. Mr. 
Adams is always keen on the scent. He 
fotlows a tangled clue through the intrica- 
cies of a diplomatic situation with eager 
enthusiasm, and does this without once 
lowering the dignity of the situation or 
bringing down the history from the high 
plane of its largest issues. The period cov- 
ered by these nine volumes is really one 
historic whole. The eight years of Madison 
belong with the eight years of Jefferson. 
Their history needed to be written in this 
form and no one who has attempted the task 
of honest, original exploration will remain 
insensible to the unrivaled merits of Mr. 
Adams's work asawhole. In knowledge, 
general and special, in accuracy, and in-the 
charm and interest of clear, forcible and 
attractive style, Mr. Adams’s volumes 
leave little to be criticised His method is 
thorough and scientitic, and as to freedom 
from partisan trammels and the vice of 
a priori bias he has overcome every foe except 
perhaps that last most subtle and insidious 
enemy of freedom his own independence. 
King’s Chapel Sermons. By Andrew 
Preston Peabody, D.D., LL.D. (Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1.50.) 
So long as simplicity and godly sincerity 
retain their power such sermons as these 
will be read with profit and delight. Dr. 
Peabody has long been recognized as a 
divine holding a mediating position between 
the Unitarians and the Trinitarians where 
he might beclaimed by both. In this volume 
he asserts that the divine is unqualified and 
therefore incapable of the relations of more 
or less, that it entered into the nature of 
Jesus, that as much of God as could be in- 
carnate in humanity was incarnate in him, 
and that the main objection he has felt to 
the doctrine of the Trinity is that in the 
old way of stating it, which he believes to 
be now passing away, it made two distinct 
Gods of the Father andthe Son. The vol- 
ume contains rich, mellow and ripe dis- 
course which must have come like benedic- 
tions from the pulpit. Theclosing address 
is in commemoration of thelate Rev. H.W. 
Foote of King’s Chapel, Boston, one of the 
sweetest, most artless and genuine spirits 
that ever plead with men in the pulpit. 
——Pruyer asa Theory anda Fact. By 
the Rev. D. W. Faunce, D.D. (American 
Tract Society, New York. $1.00.) This is 
the Fletcher Prize Essay and as such re- 
ceived the prize of five hundred dollars 
awarded under the will of the Hon. Richard 
Fletcher by the Trustees of Dartmouth 
College. It is a thorough discussion of the 
subject in its theoretic, philosophic, scien- 
tific, theological and practical relations, and 
has been noticed more fully in our columns. 
Dangers of the Apostolic Age. By 
the Right Rev. James Moorehouse, D.D., 
Bishop of Manchester, England. (Thom- 
as Whittaker, New York. $125.) The 
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lectures which compose this volume are 
directed to the three tendencies in the 
apostolic churches which constituted the 
special temptations of the times and against 
which it is assumed the Epistles to the Gala- 
tians aad the Colossians and the one to the 
Hebrews were written, the firat being the 
well-known danger that the Church would 
sink iato Jewish narrowness, exclusiveness 
and legality; the second that it would be 
overw uelmed by Gentile, rationaliziag secu- 
larizing tendencies; and the third that the 
Jewish Christians would yield to the im- 
puls: tutake part with their brethren in 
the life and death struggle against Rome 
and be drawa by this passionate patriot- 
ism into abjuring their Caristian character 
altogether. The Bishop throws on the sub- 
ject the light of wide collateral reading 
and of much learning—a light, we may add, 
which was not available a few years ago 
ani which we owe to the great success of 
recent exploration and critical study. The 
lectures treat perhaps of subjects which are 
rather above the popular range. They cer- 
tainly draw on sources which are sealed to 
general readers, but they bring together a 
great deal of valuable illustrative material 
which helps much to understand the diffi- 
culties which lay around the apostolic 
Church and which 1n a different way still 
haunt our times. Essays in the His- 
tory of Religious Thought in the West. 
By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L, 
Lord Bishop of Durham. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $1.75) Weare glad to see 
these essays published inthis form. Five 
of them were very noteworthy features of 
The Contemporary Review during the 
years 1866, 1867, 1878 and 1883. Four more 
have been added to illustrate the general 
thought suggested in the others. The Es 

says are full of noble Christian thought 
and a yet nobler truly Catholic spirit which 
is ready to recognize the ‘prophets 
who have been since the world began,’’ 
and to see that no part of human history 
can beso remote as to lie outside the frans- 
figuring power of the divine plan which 
shapes and transfigures all. Veni Cre- 
ator. Thoughts on the Person and Work 
of the Holy Spirit of Promise. By the 
Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, Bible House. $150.) This is the 
second edition of a thoroughly written and 
elaborate work on the doctrine, person and 
work of the Holy Spirit. The author ex- 
plains the meaning of the so-called Dual 
Procession, and passes to discuss *‘ Union 
with Christ by the Spirit,’’ the Spirit as 
“interpreter of Scripture” as ‘‘ convincing 
of sin”’ as“ glorifying Christ to the soul,’’ 
as seen in ‘‘our Lord’s last discourse and 
prayer,’”’ as seen in John vii, xx, etc., and 
as seenin the writings of St. Paul. 
The doctrine of the Holy Spirit has been 
singularly neglected in the theological in- 
quiry of the past. The appearance of several 
works within a few years is evident that itis 
beginning to assume proportions commen- 
surate with its importance. One of the 
latest of these, The Holy Spirit (1310 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, 1890, 75 cents), by Rev. 
E. A. Stone of Champaign, IIl., is a very 
commendable little treatment. It is or- 
derly and systematic, treating the topic in 
eighteen short chapters. Especially grati- 
fying are the summaries found at the close 
of the chapters. Evangelists and pastors 
should make a careful study of just such 
treatments as this of Mr. Stone. 

§ DofiaLuz. ByJuan Valera. Translated 
by Mary J. Serrano. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) This book has been extrav- 
agantly praised by Mr. Howells in an essay 
which takes the place of a preface. ‘This 
fact would prepare most readers for a story 
that does not come out happily and for at 
least a touch of unlawful love. Nor will 
the natural expectation be disappoiuted. 
Dofia Luz falls in love with a priest, the 
priest in love with her; but the Doiia does 
not know that she loves the priest till after 
she has married another lover and the priest 
is dead. Then she separates from her hus- 
band and names her child after the priest. 
Indeed the story is not a little like one of 
Mr. Howells’s novels, ‘‘A Eazard of New 
Fortunes,’’ wherein a preacher hangs 
around another man’s wife for years, moon- 
ing and “ repressing his love” and all that, 
and finally is prevented from marrying her 
(after her husband’s death) only by a 
deadly railroad accident in which we hear 
his bones crunched to slow music. This 
Dofia Luz is admirably translated and 
there is much io the story to make it read- 
able; but it is by no means a masterpiece in 
any sense of the word. Twenty better nov- 
els have been written and publi®hed in 
America within the past five years. Itis a 
light, slight study ofa supposed coudition 
of @ woman’s heart brougit about by her 
father's sin, her husoand’s dishonor 
and her lover's mauilin sense of 
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dnty. A petty kettle of pessimism. 
We cannot refrain from giving here a fair 
outline of the moral make-up of a story 
which has been set above the ‘ contempo- 
rary fiction of our language” by Mr. How- 
ells. The heroine is a bastard, her father 
an adulterer, her guardian, or the man in 
whose house she lives, has by usury got 
possession of her father’s estates, her 
mother was an adulteress, her husband a 
designing villain, her lover a poor, sickly, 
sentimental priest. Truly this is a peculiar 
mess, to say the least; but the author has 
handled the subject well. Harper & 
Brothers have brought out a paper edition 
of Mr. Grant Alien’s prize story, The Great 
Taboo. In his preface, Mr. Allen fences 
against criticism, and in the story he defies 
it. In each case he is, perhaps, justifiable, 
on the ground that dignified criticism could 
hardly be applied to the work, which isa 
wild, improbable story of castaway lovers 
and hungry cannibals. Taken for what it 
is, The Great Taboo need not be tabooed; 
it is cleverly written and fairly engaging; 
moreover, it has something of fresh- 
bess in its coloring and not a little 
dash in its movement. (Price, 40 cents.) 
In Search of « Home. A Premium 
Story. By Belle V. Chisholm. (Philadel- 
phia Presbyterian Publishing Co. 75 cents.) 
This isa good story of its kind, toldina 
simple straightforward way. The charac- 
ters are types to a degree, and the moral 
lesson is a trifle obtrusive; but young peo- 
ple will find enjoyment in the reading and 
will not seriously object to the lesson: 
Aunt Penelope is a provokingly charming 
old scold, and, altho there’s not much art in 
the way she is presented, we feel that she 
isa genuine human being.———A Suppho 
of Green Springs and Other Stories. By 
Bret Harte. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) Four characteristic stories by Bret 
Harte are bound together in this volume. 
They are ‘“‘A Sappho of Green Springs,” 
“The Chatelaine of Burnt Ridge,” 
“Through the Santa Clara Wheat” and 
‘““A Mecenas of the Pacific Slope.’’ Mr. 
Harte has struammed one string fora long 
while, but we cannot see much deterioration 
in the string itseif nor feel much 
slacking of the music’s charm. We 
may bea little tired of ‘his stories’ titles, 
——The Light that Failed. By Rudyard 
Kipling. (New York: The United States 
Book Co.) There is somethiog in this 
story indicative of genius, but one has not 
far to go to find out that the genius is 
thrown away. It is a pity, we feel like 
saying—as one would say in speaking of 
some brilliant fellow who has gone wrong 
with whisky or opium—it is a pity that he 
cavnot be saved. We do not think that Mr, 
Kipling will be saved. He has chosen to 
“build his nest with the birds of night,’’ and 
in the night he will dweli; but Mr, Kiphng 
bas genius and might do noble work in art. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have published 
an excellent edition of Alfred de Vigny’s 
La Canne de Jone, with notes and gram- 
matical appendices by V. J. T. Spiers, M.A. 
In this form the work is well suited to read- 
ing in schools where French is taught. The 
story is a striking one and the notes will 
aid the beginner in French reading to a 
thorough understanding of the author’s 
brilliant style. 


The Epic of the Inner Life. Being the 
Book of Job, Translated Anew, and Ac 
companied with Notes and an Introductory 
Study. By John F.Genung. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. 
$1.25) The reverend author of this volume 
is Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst. He 
has studied Hebrew with Delitzsch, and 
published in the November (1888) number 
of the Andover Review, a paper on “The 
Interpretation of the Book of Job,” which 
is the basis of the present volume, The in- 
troductory study is highly interesting, and 
written in a delightful literary style, as en- 
tertaining and brilliant as it is fresh and 
scholarly. The author’s view of the book 
introduces some modifications of the theory 
advanced, for example, by Cheyne, and 
other modern interpreters. Without be- 
ing alarming or revolutionary, they en- 
title him to the credit of having made a new 
contribution to the exposition and under- 
standing of the book. He considers Elibu, 
Elphaz, Bildad and Zophar (Job’s friends) 
as representing each in bis peculiar or char- 
acteristic way some phase of the traditional 
Hebrew orthodoxy, which, as appearsin the 
course of the poem, has two weak points in 
it:-first, in the assumption that suffering is 
the punishment of sin—a theory which 
breaks down on Job, who meetsit by plead- 
ing his integrity and maintaining that plea 
before Jehovah, and breaks down in a sec- 
ond weak point in tae charge brought by 
Satan against the whole current orthodoxy 











of the time, in the question, “ Doth Job fear 
God for naught?’ The author finds the 








point of the book not so much in the dog- 
matic assertion that suffering in this world 
is not penal but disciplinary, asin the dem- 
onstration given by Job in his life and con- 
duct of a righteousness which does not 
spring from selfish or interested motives, 
and thus offers itself as the true reply to 
Satan’s question: ‘‘ Does Job fear -God for 
naught?” Mr. Genung epitomizes the 
book thus: 8 


“There is a service of God which is not work 
for reward; it is a beart-loyalty,a hunger after 
God’s presence which survives loss and chas- 
tisement, which, in spite of contradictory 
seeming, cleaves to what is godlike as the 
needle seeks the pole; and which reaches up 
out of the darkness and hardness of this life to 
the light and love beyond.” 


This position is taken, 1s our author thinks, 
by Job more in his living attitude than by 
any didactic statement of it contained in 
what he says. The true reply to Satan’s 
question and the solution of the problem is 
contained, in his view,in the divine seal set 
as Jobin the words, ‘‘ Ye have not spoken 
of me the thing that is right as my servant 
Job hath.”’ In this way the action of the 
poem centers in a hero, and the poem may 
be viewed as having an epic rather than a 
dramatic or didactic character, Professor 
Genung gives a new translation of the 
whole book, which embodies his views of 
its meaning, and serves the purposes of a 
commentary. He does not undertake tu 
decide whois the author of the book, but 
in common with recent scholars regards it 
as belonging to the Wisdom cycle or litera- 
ture of the Hebrews, and emanating from 
the time of Hezekiah. The notes which 
accompany the translation are for the most 
part directed to the explication of the 
text. 


A Dictionury of Classical Antiquities. 
Mythology, Religion, Literature and Art. 
From the German of Dr. Oskar Seyffert, 
revised and edited, with additions, by 
Henry Nettleship, M.A. and J. E. Sandys, 
Litt.D., with more than 450 illustrations. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $5.25). The 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquitics, which 
is here offered to the public, is founded ona 
work by Dr. Oskar Seyffert, of Berlin, 
which has deservedly attained a wide cir- 
culation in Germany. Dr. Seyffert is one 
of the editors of the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift, and a distinguished Latin 
scholar, associated with the criticism of 
Plautus. Within the compass of a single 
volume the present work comprises the sub- 
jects usually treated in a Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, while it also 
supplies information on matters of mythol- 
ogy, religion, literature and art, which has 
generally to be sought in the pages of a 
Classical Dictionary. Besides separate arti- 
cles on Greek and Roman divinities, and on 
the lives and works of the philosophers, the 
historians, the orators, the poets, and the 
artists of Greece and Rome, it gives at 
greater length a general and comprehensive 
view of such subjects as Greek ahd Roman 
religion, philosophy, history, rhetoric, lit- 
erature, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
music and the drama. Similarly, in the 
department of antiquities, besides separate 
treatment of subordinate details, it deals 
more fully with more important topics, 
such as the Boule (ovaj) and Ecclesia, 
the Comitia and the Senate, commerce and 
war, the houses, the ships, the temples, and 
the theaters of the ancients. The original 
text has been largely supplemented and 
corrected by Dr. Seyffert himself; and the 
whole of the translation has been carefully 
revised and, in many cases, re-written or 
re-arranged by theeditors. The large part 
of the letter A (Abacus—Astrology) was 
translated by Mr. Stallybrass, owing to 
whose lamented death the remainder of the 
work was put into other hands. The suc- 
ceeding articles, as far as Herza, have been 
translated and prepared for the press by 
Professor Nettleship; the second _ part 
(Herme to Zosimus) by Dr. Sandys; but the 
proof sheets of the whole have been read by 
both editors. The additions inserted by the 
editors are generally placed within square 
brackets, or printed as foot-notes. The ad- 
ditional illustrations have been selected by 
Dr. Sandys, who has indicated, so far as 
practicable, the original authority on which 
they rest. The quantities of Latin words 
have been marked once, but once only, in 
every article in- which they occur. The 
Latin spelling of Greek words has been 
generally adopted, but the Greek form has, 
in all cases where it appeared advisable, 
been added in brackets. 


The Year Book of the Holland Society of 
New York, 1588-1889. Edited by the Secre- 
tary, George W. Van Siclen, Esq., printed 
with all the honors by the De V inne Press 
enriched with the book-lover’s careand the 





illustrator’s art, and bound in orange 
covers, illuminated with Dutch and Ameri- 
can colors handsomely combined, is a mon- 
ument the members of the Holland Society 
may be proud of, It goeg far beyond the 
records of all ording}, patriotic post- 
prandial celebrations, and contains matter 
of such superior interest and importance 
as to submerge the jollifications, the 
song?, the jovialties and general enjoyment 
of the excursion which is the occasion of 
the rich and royal publication. That oc- 
casion, we hasten to say, was the visit of 
some fifty members of the Holland Society 
to the land of their fathers in the summer 
of 1888. Tho they went simply and as pri- 
vate tourists the alert Hollanders must 
have got wind of their coming at least 
in time to extemporize _ receptions, 
which opened the treasures of the country 
to the inspection and enjoyment of the 
visitors while at the same time they gave 
them a taste of the substantial enjoyment 
of Dutch kindness and Dutch hospitality. 
Mr. Sheldon T. Viele, of Buffalo, and the 
Rev. J. H. Suydam, D.D., the appointed 
historians of the expedition, have much to 
relate; and their enjoyable story is illus- 
trated with the memorials of the profuse 
hospitalities which were lavished upon 
them in the towns they visited. The me- 
morials bound up in each volume are al- 
most monumental, particularly the exhibi- 
tion of documents at Leiden relating to the 
Pilgrim Fathers and to the Dutch settle- 
ments in North America. It is pleasant to 
recall in connection with these indications 
of interest in American history among the 
scholars of Leiden the great fillip they have 
received from the unflagging and admira- 
ble researches made among their treasures 
and monuments by a great American 
scholar, the Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., 
of Boston, recently deceased. To him more 
than to any other we owe our present 
understanding of the Plymouth and Pil- 
gtim history and of the connection of Pil- 
grim ideas and training with Holland. 
From him, too, came originally the impulse 
which has led to the erection of the monu- 
ment to John Robinson, the pastor of the 
Pilgrim congregation, which is to be 
erected at Leiden, and in which the Con- 
gregational Council at London the coming 
summer is expected to have some part. The 
discovery of the De Vries portrait of Wash- 
ington has an incidental connection with 
this excursion of the Holland Society, which 
has been brought out in full inthe Magua- 
ziueof American History. 

The General Epistles of St. James and 
St. Jude, by the Rev. Alfred Plummer, 
D D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, 
$1.50), is the most recent addition to the 
general series of ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible,” 
edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Niccoll, 
LL. D., editor of the Expositor. We need 
add nothing to the full and repeated no- 
tices which have already drawao attention 
in our columns tothe successive numbers 
of this unique and excellent commentary. 
In the same series The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Luke, by the Rev. Henry 





Bristow (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New. 


York), requires mention, but needs no no- 
tice distinct from that given above to the 
entire series. In connection with the 
above we mention a pleasing and useful 
volume by W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory, Ferns and Leighlin, The 
Voices of the Psalms. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, Bible House, New York. $1.50.) 
Bishop Walsh is the author of numerous 
excellent volumes on missionary subjects. 
This volume is not a commentary, but a 
suggestive aid to the study of the Psalms 
in the light of their varied religious con- 
tents. The Gospel and Modern Sub- 
stitutes. By the Rev. A. Scott Matheson, 
Dumbarton, Scotland. (Fleming H. Revell, 
New York. $1.50.) The author’s object in 
this volume is to show what aid the Gospel 
has for man in the stress of actual life 
under the difficulties which threaten his 
well-bcing and hedge up his way. In this 
way he treats of the solution it proposes to 
the agoostic, what it has to say in view of 
the laws of heredity and variation, what it 
has to say to the positivist. Turning to 
the probl-m of socialism the author devotes 
about one-half of the volume to this sub- 
ject, approaching it from a rather modified 
or cautious Christian-socialist position. 
The great point of the book is that Uhris- 
tianity alone is, by its nature and by its 
position, able to dictate the solution of the 
hardest problems which now press on the 
sorely pressed generation to which we be- 
long. The Smaller Cambridge Bible 
for Schools is a convenient, diminutive 
commentary to which we have frequently 
called attention. The latest number in 
this excellent series is ‘‘T'he First Book of 
Kings, with Map, Introduction and Notes,” 
by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., Nor- 
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The siithaeie of the Barth. A 
Popular Account of -Geolegical History. 
By the Rev. H. N. Hatchinson, B A., F.G.S. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1 50.) On 
the score of popular science this well-made 
volume leaves little to be desired. It is 
written with moderation and cautious in- 
telligence, abundantly illustrated andina 
style which is at once popular and interest- 
ing, It not only adds new interest to the 
world of common experience, but presents 
inaclear, solid and unanswerable way a 
compendious outline of the science that 
justifies itself. The only criticism we have 
to offer is that the book should be so limit- 
ed to English illustrations and examples. 
Primitive Folk Studies in Compara. 
tive Ethnology. By Elie Reclus. (Scribner 
& Welford, New York. $1.25.) All that 
can be given by a lively and interesting 
style to a book to make it popular isin 
favor of this book. The author begins with 
the American Eskimos, whom he traces 
across the continent. Turning south, he 
gives some sketches of the Apaches and 
their congeners. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
chapters relate to the strange tribes surviv- 
ing in Malabar, the Neilgherry Mountains 
of India, in Bengal, etc. The volume is a 
study in comparative ethnology, and as 
such contributes its support to the theory 
that prehistoric man is to be studied, or at 
least illustrated, in these survivals. 


The Death Penalty. A Consideration of 
the Objections to Capital Punishment, with 
a Chapter on War. By Andrew J. Palm. 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York. $1 25.) 
This is No. LX VI in the *‘ Questions of the 
Day,” aniis not particularly valuable asan 
examination of the facts as to capital pun- 
ishment and the effect of the death penalty 
oncrime nor as an argument for its sup- 
pression. Mr. Palm is only able to repeat 
the old se icimsatal argument, emphasized 
with the old examples of brutality in the 
enforcemenot of law. Tais kind of argu- 
ment amounts to nothing, and is more toan 
offset by turning the page and exhibiting a 
catalog of the brutalities of crime. The 
abstract or theoretic argument baced on the 
the denial of the right to take life is easily 
met by citing the rigut of seif-defense, and 
the right of war, to say nothing of the su 
preme rights of the State. Tae right to 
deprive a citizen of personal linerty and to 
imprison him for life is as diffizult of de- 
fense on abstract grouads as the right to 
hang him. The attempt to place all peaal 
legislation on groaads of reform breaks 
dowa for old and coafirmed criminals. To 
say tne leass, it bas never beea shown that 
the death penalty brutalizes a community 
as mach as violence and crime. If the 
public sense of the sacredne-s of law is 
sustaiaed at the po2iat required for the exe 
cutioa of capital offeaders the community 
is likely to suffer less from violence to life 
and the disregard of life than when rever- 
ence for law is only high enough to send the 
murderer to jail fora term of years. 


A Primer of Ethics. Edited by Benja- 
min B. Comegys. (Ginn & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 75 cents.) This Primer of 
Ethics is substantially an authorized revis 
ion of Jacob Abbott’s ‘‘ The Rollo Code of 
Morals.”? The ‘ Rollo” text has been ab- 
breviated, added to, subtracted from, in 
parts rewritten, and otherwise adapted to 
modern requiremepts. Itstill preserves the 
main features which distinguished the 
* Rollo” original and made it the very best 
primer of ethics that was ever put into the 
hands of American boys. In the despairing 
re-action that has followed the exclusion of 
the teaching of positive religion from the 
public schools the American public have 
dropped all too easily and too quickly into 
the conclusion that nothing can be done 
for tnese boys and girls in the way of ethi- 
cal training. Such a handbook as this 
shows how uafounded this notion is and 
what a wide opportunity remains to give 
ethical training without trenching in the 
least on the reserved rights of conscience. 
It would strain the proverbial ingenuity of 
the Jesuits to make a point against this 
version of “‘ R»llo’s Code of Morals,” while 
as to Jews, infidels, agnostics and unbeliev- 
ers generally, we im+gine it would never 
occur to them to onject. 


The Church in the Mirror of History. 
By Karl Seil, D.D., Po.D. Translated by 
Elizabeth Stirling. (Scribner & Welford, 
New York. $1.50) The author of this vol- 
ume is the editor of the delightful “‘ Life 
and Letters of Princess Alice of England 
and Hesse-Darmstadt.’’ The present vol- 
ume isaseries of Studies on the Progress 
of Christianity and consists of six lectures 
jo aid of the Gustayus Adolphus Ladies’ 


(Macmillan & Co., New. York. 








Darmstadt. In. form, substance and tone 
the leetures approach the ideal of a popular 
course and command ‘admiration. ‘Yhey 
are the ripe and graceful produet of an 
ample learning which - neither Parades its 


‘stores nor loads the style with dullness. 


The author is Protestant without acrimony, 
narrowness or dogmatism. The six lec- 
tures of the volume treat of six large 
periods or movements of Christian history 
which connect and so reach down through 
the whole evolution from primitive times. 
Dr. Sell is fortunate in a translator who 
has rendered him into English as graceful, 
free and polished as the original. On the 
whole the book is one which we expect 
every one who attempts it will read with 
delight. 


A Manualof Wood Carving. By Charles 
G. Leland, revised by John J. Holtzapffel. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 
This manual is done with the fullest practi- 
cal acquaintance with the subject, and at 
the same time with sound art feeling. An 
example of the latter occurs on page 53, 
where the author says: 

“IT would impress it on the intelligent student 

that the mere literal imitation of any kind of 
leaf,so that it would look exactly like a real 
leaf if it were only colored, should seldom or 
never enter within the province of wood-carv- 
ing as a general decorative art.” 
The remarks ou building up the carving 
“‘solid)y and firmly to resist the wear and 
tear of centuries”’ are excellent, tho the 
very beautiful example given in the frontis- 
piece would seem to belong to exactly that 
class of work which is fit only to be kept 
under glass, and is not suitable for the pur- 
poses of wood-carving proper. It is the first 
manual of the kind we know of in which 
the sweep-cut has received adequate treat- 
ment. The illustrative drawings are ex- 
cellent; and the whole make of the book, 
from the ideal as well as the practical point 
of view, satisfactory. 


Representative [rish Tales, compiled. 
with an Introduction and Notes, by W. B. 
Yeats, in two diminutive ‘** Knickerbocker 
Nuggets,’”’ is the latest addition to this 
dainty series. (G. P. Pautnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2.00 per set.) The first of these two 
“Nugget”? volumes, after Mr. Yeats’s in- 
teresting introduction, opens with Miss 
Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Castle Rackrent,’’ which is 
followed by two tales from John and Mi- 
chael Banim and four from William Carle- 
ton. The second series contains William 
Maginn’s famous comedy, *“ Father Tom 
and the Pope,” with tales hardly less amus- 
ing from six other lrish writers. Orig- 
inal Charades. By L. B. R. Briggs. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) 
Lovers of the fascinating sphinx whose in- 
carnation is the charade, will find much 
to amuse them in this little collection of 
original puzz'!es. They are announced in 
the neatest possible lines, and touched with 
the wit of gracefulness and brevity.——-— 
The Lily of the Valley is the latest in the 
series of Balzac’s novels translated by Miss 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley and pub- 
lished in handsome style by Roberts Broth- 
ers, Bo3ton. ($150 per vol). Miss Worme- 
ley has done her work so well as to efface 
the marks of translation and place her Eng- 
lish edition absolutely on the same plane 
with the original. 





The Tonga Islands and Othcr Groups, 
By Emma H. Adams. (Pacific Press Pub- 
lishing Co., Oakland, Cal. 50 cents.) This 
is the seco: d in a series of “Jottings from 
the Pacific.’”” The author has produced a 
series of picturesque, descriptive articles 
written frem the missionary point of view 
and tending to excite interest in these Pacific 
islands and people, to show how promising 
the field is for evangelical work, what has 
been done, and what may be done. 
Among the Northern Icebergs Also by 
Emma H.Adams. (Pacific Press Publishing 
Co. 56cents.) Tois booklet is a compilation 
and vigorous condensation of the volumi- 
nous history of Arctic exploration, particu- 
larly of Captain Richard Perry’s recent vol- 
ume. lt answers the purposes of a brief, 
popular sketch very well. Illustrated 
Letters fromthe Holy Land. By Henry A. 
Harper. (Pacific Press Publishing Co., Oak- 
land, Cal. 50 cents.) This is the revision 
of an English work on Eastern Manners 
aud Customs, made with the requirements 
of the American public in view. A brief 
appendix is added on the geography of the 
Holy Land. 


Chapters on the Theory and History of 
Banking. By Charles F.Dunbar, Professor 
of Political Economy in Harvard. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) Readers 
and students will find this a very intelli- 
gible and satisfactory exposition of the 
theory and history of hanking, peither tor 











diffuse for the ordinary reader, nor too con- ... D.C. Heath & Co. will shortly issue 


densed for satisfactory explanation. It has 
grown upin actual use with the author’s 


classes at Harvard and is brought down to 
date. The text is-illustrated with numer- 


ous notes, which are rich in practical illus- 
trative examples. In. addition to six chap- 
ters on points nore historical or theoretic, 
the manual contains special chapters on the 
banks of Amsterdam, France, the National 
Banks of the United States, the Bank of 
England and the Reichsbank of G ermany. 


English Versification for the Use of Stu- 
dents. By the Rev. James C. Parsons. 
(Leach, Sheuell & Sanborn, New York: 
$1.00.) Mr. Parsons is Principal of the Pros- 
pect Hill School, Greenfield, Mass. His 
volume is more than usually useful as a 
handbook for instruction. It takes up the 
subject as it stands, and presents the ac- 
cepted views in a thorough and systematic 
manner without, however, entering on such 
theories of English verse as those proposed 
by Sidney Lanier on the one hand, and by 
Dr. Guest on the other. So far as we have 
anything in the way of change to suggest it 
would be some expositicn of Dr. Guest’s 
phrase theory of English verse. 


Milton’s Arcades and Comus. By A. 
Wilson Verity, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (Kng.). (Macmillan & Co. New 
York.) This text-book isin the “Pitt Press 
Series,’ and is arranged for study and 
class-room work with introduction, notes 
and indexes.. The sketch given of the de- 
velopment of the English masque is thor- 
ough and in every way satisfactory. Mi'- 
ton’s life is sketched in the introduction 
just far enough to illustrate his literary de- 
velopment, and make it tell for the explan- 
ation of the “‘ Arcades”’ and the ‘* Comus.”’ 
The notes seem to .eave little or nothing to 
be desired and are very useful in assisting the 
reader to enjoy the gems of learned allusion 
which sparkle in every line and sometimes 
in every word of Milten’s verse. 


The stories Told after Supper by Jerome 
K. Jerome (Henry Holt & Company. 
New York, $1.00), might as well be 
tod then as at any other time, tho the 
world would be very little the loser had 
they never been told at all. Jerome’s wit 
may tickle the English brain, but for 
American readers his wit, such as it is, has 
been spun tosuch attenuation that it is 
now scarcely more sensible than the ghosts 
that appear in these stories. For readers 
who wish to be mildly amused, we recom- 
mend the book. It contains none of the 
rather irreverent or otherwise objection- 
able points we have remarked in some of 
Mr. Jerome’s other books, and muy while 
away an hour very pleasantly. 


The Historic Note Book, with an Appen- 
dix of Battles. By the Rev. E. Cobham 
Brewer, LL D. (J.B Lippincott Co., Paila- 
delphia. $3.50.) Dr. Brewer is the author 
of several handbooks made on much the 
same plan as the one before us, of which we 
have found the “‘ Readers’ Handbook” and 
the “‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’’ very 
useful. The present handbook is simply an 
extension into snother and broader field of 
the work begun and partially carried out 
in the earlier volumes. The examination 
we have made of the handbook indicates 
that it will be another of the useful assist- 
ants which good and careful workers can 
proffer to the infirmities of human knowl- 
edge and memory. 


The latest volume in‘‘The Adventure 
Series” (Macmillan & Co., New York, 
$1.50 per volume), is The Buccaneers and 
Marooners of America. Being an Account 
of the Famous Adventures and Daring 
Deeds of certain notorious Freebooters in 
the Spanish Main. This is a new edition of 
the E-quemeling history of the buccaneers 
and marooners, with a capital introduction 
by Howard Pyle, who also contributes to 
the edition six illustrations drawn by him- 
self. Thetext printed is that of the first 
Esquemeling edition (1684), and the curious 
history of the book may be gleaned from 
Mr. Pyle’s introduction and the translator’s 
quaint addresses to the reader. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for April, pub- 
lishes as itscomplete monthly novel, a story 
called ‘‘Maidens Choosing,” by Eilen Olney 
Kirk. 


..-Prof. Borden P. Bowne’s work on the 
‘Philosophy of Tneism’’ has recently been 
translated into the Japanese language, and 
will soon be published in Japan. 


--Macmillan & Co. have in press a 
** Life of Archbishop Tait,’’ by Dean David 
son and Canon Benham; and a “Life of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle,” by Mrs, Alexander 
Treland, 





a hand: book of technical German, called 


|..*.German. Science Reader,” by Professor. 


Gore, of Columbian University. A vocab- 
ulary will much enhance its value. 


.--The Arena, for April, contains a 
number of interesting articles, among them: 
‘‘Philosopby of the Future,” ‘‘ Crooked 
Taxation,” ‘A Psychic Medium of Hypno- 
tism,’‘ ““ Morality and Enviroiment,” and 
some vigorous editorial writing on the ex- 
travagance of life in great cities. 


....‘*Men with a Mission” is a new fifty 
cent series of brief biograpbies in handy 
form devoted to characters in English and 
American history. The volumes nearly 
ready are devoted to Tyndale, Stanley, Lat- 
imer and Kingsley. Those to be issued 
during the spring are, Lincoln, Howard, 
Lord, Lawrence and Livingstone. Thomas 
Whittaker is the publisher. 


..Recent dispatches from Paris an- 
nounce that M. Aulard, Professor of His- 
tory at the Sorbonne, impeaches the authen- 
ticity of the Talleyrand memoirs. He 
argues that, from internal evidence, parts 
of the papers have been suppressed, and 
that the gaps have been clumsily concealed. 
He points out that the published version of 
the memoirs does not account forthe prohi- 
bition of their publication for so many 
years. The Duc de Brogiie gives an evasive 
reply to M. Aulard’s challenge to produce 
the original manuscript. 


..Harper’s Magazine for April opens 
with an article on the French Army, by 
General Leval. The illustrations are from 
drawings by Thulstrup. Then follows a 
long paper on the State of Wisconsin, with 
portraits of some of her distinguished men, 
very interesting to that commonwealth, no 
doubt. Mr. W. W. Campbell contributes 
a long poem, and we have the second part 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘Wessex Folk,”’ 
and an installment of Miss Murfree’s Nove). 
Tbe Hon. E. J. Phelps writes an essay on 
Che Bering Sea controversy, in which he 
shows bimself a sensible man and a bad 
lawyer. As international law stands, Mr. 
Phelps is all wrong; that a convention.of 
nations ought to amend the law is, per- 
haps, true. Mr. Theodore Child continues 
his ‘‘Argentine Provincial Sketches,” and 
there are papers on Tom Hovwd, and Bac- 
teria. and the Court Theater of Meiningen, 
the latter by Dr. Charles Waldstein. On 
the whole, the number strikes us as rather 
dull. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Memoirs of the Prince Talleyrand. E ited with 

a Pr- face and Notes. By the Duc de Brog- 
ire, of the trench Academy. Tr:nslstea by 
Raphael Ledosde Beuufort, F. R. Hist. 8. 
With an ‘ntrocuction by the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid, Amerivan Ministerio Paris. Voiume 
1. With fac-simtle 1 tters end portraits. 
94x64, pp. Ixl, 42. New York: G. P. Put- 





Economic Tracts. No. XXVII. The Reader's 
Guise in Economic, Social and Political 
Science. Being a Cilassined ‘ tbitography, 
American, Eoglish, rrench and Germa 
With Descriptive Notes, Author, Titie and 
Subject. Index. Courses uf Keading. Coll ge 
Cou ses. etc. Edited by R. R. Bowker and 
George [les. 736x5%, pp. iv, 168. The same 1 00 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By John 
ag LL D. With i''ustrations drawo 
a se Author, and an Introduction 4 
Cc i Eliot No‘ ton. Braatwood Editi: 

Pp. xxi vy. 401. New York: Charles E. 


The Two Paths. Being Lectuyes on Art end 
its Application to ecenatte = anc Manufac- 
ture. Delivered in 185s- By John Kus- 
kin, LL.D. Witnon intredeetion by Charies 
E.iot Nerton. Brantwood Eaition. 76x5, 
DP. ZX1, 270. The Same............ cecccesccees 180 


Deed, ee 's Diary. wemteg, after his a we 
ith a Preface by G. T. Betran M.A. 
Teno pp. 218. New York: Ward, ke & 


dead psa wee Gospels, and Gospel Harmony. 
The Four H stories of Jesus Christ Blended 
into a Complete and Continuous Narrative 
in the Words ot the Gospel, with a Cumplete 
Inter eave! Harmony. According to the Re- 
vised Version of Isl. with the Readings 
and Renaerings preferred by the American 
Committee of Kevision :ncorporaied into 
the Text_by Pres'aent Kuswell D. Hitch- 
cock, D.D., of the Union Theological 5Sem- 
inary. Comp'ied by the Rev. Wil'iam Pit- 
tenger. wae pp. xxv, 2445. New York: 


The Impregnable Rock of Holy <cri By 
William Kwart Gladstune. 73¢x4 4 174. 
DD BO Baparctnnsene: honencs sacennanesbsvenencce 0 3 
James Freeman Clarke. ‘Batted Op baw 
and Cor:espondence. Edited award 
Everett Hale, x5b6 
New York: Houghton, Mitnin & « 
The oar sey of Homer. Transiated ~ + George 
Herbert Paimer. 8x544, pp. vi, 387 e 
GRE ec ccccdecectocccoscisécoccocvess segmbampeaned 2 00 
How the Other Half Lives. Studies among the 
Tenements of New York. By Jacob A. 


ton and 


Kits. With Illustrations chiefly from 
Photographs taken by the Author. &x5, 
pp xv. 34. New York: Charies Scribner s 


Zadoc Pine, and od Stories. By H.C. Bun- 

ner. Thesam 
Physicat Religion. The Gifford Lectures. De- 

livered before the University of Giaseow 

in 1890. By F. Max Miller. K. x 

xii, 410. New York: Longmans Green 0. 300 
lageraolt and the Deist. By A Native * ter 

Hee 734x534, pp. i. Wilson, N. © 

Do: +7 Herring 
The Micrebe bas ts Rights. By Geo. T. Chap 

. New York: William ik. 


——— of = Fiottese) Temperance Con- 

Held 1 e Broadway Tabe nacie, 

New York Wenesaay and Tr ursday, June 

lith ana 13th From “tenograpbic bh e- 

ports and yt) ®. Mapuseripts, 734x544, 
pp. xix, 406. New York: Punk & Wagualjs, 1} 50 

Annte pibere. Nov. sw. D. BH reli B, 
Lie i Ne Fire Harper & ne OTF 
A_l zara of. Ne w port nes, A Nove g 
Will am owe ang Ti Volume i DD. 
S%; Volume It, pp, a8. THE FAME rec, | OF 
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Dictionary of Nationa! Bio; 
Lents Stephen and Si 
XX Henry Il-Hindley- 
448. View York: Macmiilan & 

Money. By Emile Zia. Translated from the 
Frepch by Ben). Tucker. 8x°%, pp. 43). 
Koston, Mass.: lien’. BR. TUCKOP........0.00006 

Two English Girls. By Mabel Hare. 7x4%, p 
wi. hiladelphia, Penn.: J. B Lippincott 


Beet Edited by 
Lee. ame 


The Life and Times of John Dickinson. 1752- 
1808. Prepsred at the Request of the Hie- 
torical pectety of eB a oy BY Charies 
J. Stillé, LL.D. 9x64, pp. xi. 487. The same 

Hedda Gabler. A Drama in Four Acts. By 
Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Edmund Gosse. 744x5, pp. 272. 
New York: The United States Book Co,,.... 

Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. By W. Clark 
Kussell. With twenty- -seven iilustrations 
by Gordon Browne. (44x54. pp. vill, 272. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker............... 


The Compounding of English Words. When 
and Why Joining or separatien is Pretera- 
With Concise Rules and Aiphabetical 
'. Horace Tea'l. ixa, pp. 225. 

w York: John Ireland. 
What 1s Religion? An Outline of Vital Ritual- 
ism. our Sermons Preached in Associa- 


3 00 


tion Hall, New York, December, 1890. By 
the Rev. J homas Dixon, Jr., M.A. 74¢x5. pp. 
71. New York: The Scott Publishing Co.. 

Am_I Jew or Gentile? Read and See. By 
Thomas A. Davis Oaxdh4. pp. 9%. New 
York: BE. H. Coffin ) 

After Death in Arabia By “Edwin Arnoid. 

New York: W. 35. Gottsberger & Co, ~ 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TWO NEW BOOKS. 


BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
Birdie’s Resolve and How it Was 
Accomplished. 


A Story for Children. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


A tale for chiidren, showing much insight and per- 
ception, and told with simplicity ana pathos. 


Dulcie’s Love Story. 


I2mo, cltp extra, $1.00. 

A sequel to “* Duicie’s Little Brother ” and “ Dulcie 
and Tottie,” and abounds in the delightful character 
sketches which form so charmiog afeature ip these 
volumes. 


OTHER VOLUMES BY SAME AUTHOR; 


Dulcie’s Little Brother; or, Dojuge at Lit- 
tle Monksho!m 12mo. cloth extra, 
‘A sweet and charming story of chi a life.”"—New 
Y we Observer. 


Dulcie and Tottie; or, The Story of an Old- 
fasnioned Pair. lymo. cloth extra. $1. 
A sequel to“ Duicte’s Little Brother.’ _% inter- 
esting tale, written inthe simple, natural style, and 
pervaded by the high Christian spirit, common to the 
Ruthor’ 8s works, 


Vighting the Good Fight; or, The Success- 
Tut Influence of Well-Doing. 12mo, cloth extra, 





‘- _- ER and hearty book for boys, showing 
men how they may be soldiers of the Great King,’ 
Sunday. School Times. 

Meira tt gf Wylmington (The) 12mo, cloth, ex- 

tre 25. 

There are some remarks in its pages with which 
sensible people of every creed and apere shade ¢ 
opipion can scarcely fail to sympathize 
pleavantly and prettily told ” —Saturday Review. 

“It isa story girls will read with pleasure and with 
pront.”’—Scotsman. 


Sir Ayimer’s Heir, A Story for the Young. 
i2mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 

“The story of a boy whois both clever and good, 
and who develops as becomes the offspring of Goa- 
fearing people,”’—The Interior. 

“itis »rigntly writtea, and the intere:t is kept up 
unflagginely tothe end. Itis the sort of story the 
young feel sorry to lay down, and its tone is as 
healthful as its fascination is great.”’—-New York 
Observer. 

Temple's Trial; or. For Life and Death. 
12ino0, cloth extra. $1.25 

An interesting study of character, going mainly to 
show the veauty of a quiet, manly, Christian life; on 
the other hand, the terrible moral degradation to 
whicn selfishness unch cked may tead, and the final 
triumph of integrity against cruel calumny and mis- 
understanding, 


True to the Imes or, My Beyhood’s Hero. 


A stor ._ A fine, manly Christian charac- 
ter is developed and perfected by trials in early life. 


Verna’s Trust. A Tale. 12mo,cloth extra, $1.25. 
An intensely interesting book trom beginning to 
end, it will captivate ali readers. 


Wigstes the Victory: Or, Di Peantasten’ ~ 
rd- A Tale. 12mo, cloth extra, $1. 

“One wot the best books for girls in their “teens 
which have recently been written. and it is a pleas- 
ant story for reading aloud in the family.”—Sunday 
School Times, 

“A good and helpful book for girls.’ 
pendent. 

The above can be obtained at oS eae tae or will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of pri 

THOS. NELSON & “SONS, 


Publishers and Importers, 
33 K. 17th Street(Union Square),New York. 


DESIGNS FOR THE PROJECTED 


CATHEDRAL 


of St. John the Divine, 
iN NEW YORK CITY. 


'—The Inde- 





See this week's 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Ground plans and perspective views of tLe 
four competing designs are given, with a 


descriptive article. sherk eek 
AGENTS 


THE WANTED. 
> WORLD’ S=. 
f “=” RELIGIONS 


The subject one of | aduring interest. 
7 Send for circulars. 
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The Ocean ane Articles 
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BEGIN 


-. APRIL NUMBER OF 
te Scribner’s Magazine 


WITH A PAPER ENTITLED 


“OCEAN PASSENGER TRAVEL,” by Jopn H. Gov», beautifully illustrated by Zogbaum, 
Bacher, Woodward, Pérard, and others. The nistory of ocean travel, its increase in volume, the luxuries 
of a modern steamer, stocking the larder, observances on the various lines, the steerage, etc., are among 
the topics of this entertaining paper. 


Articles of TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE re represented in this issue by Mr, A. J, 
Mounteney-Jephson’s second paper on his perilous journey to relieve Captain Nelson at 
Starvation Camp; Robert Gordon Butler’s account of the Cruise of the U. S. Steamer 
Thetis to the Arctic regions ; and Birge Harrison’s description of a Kangaroo hunt--a sport now 
almost as rare in Australia as a buffalo hunt on the Plains. 

Of CURRENT INTEREST are Mr. Herbert Welsh’s article clearly setting forth the causes 
of the recent Dakota Indian Outbreak; Willard Parson’s paper on the “ Fresh-Air Fund,” 
which he originated, The first of living Spanish poets, “ Gaspar Nunez de Arce,” is the subject of 
another article. Prof. Dwight, of Harvard Medical School, discusses,“ What is Right-Handed- 


ness ?” ? : 
Price, 25 Cents; $3.00 a year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


Y,“ It Sets People Talking.” 


The following 20 finely cut and polished Gemstones given 


“FREE” witi THE GREAT: DIVIDE, 


Viz. —Geoldstone; silicified Tiger Wood: Striped Onyx; Tiger 
Kye; Jasper: 1 arnelian: Green Crocidolite; Pink C- ocidol- 
ite: Kibbo Agate; JewelOnvx; Green MossA gate; 


satin spar (tbe Peer of Moonstone): TreeAgate; Mon- 
tana Agate; Mosnic Striped Agate 
(Ladies’ Brooch); Agate Sets (sleeve Buttons); 
“ad Cameo; Bloedstone, given free asa premium 
: toeach new yearly subscriber, if subscription is sent 
my within 30 days of the date of this Journal. 
iy) Each Gemstone is honestly worth 50c., and some cannot be 
bought for $1 each of any jeweler, and the total value is over 
$10. ou naturally say, ‘‘Can this be true?” We positively 
guarantee to refund your money if you are not fully satisfied. 
Our reason for offering this costly premium is: We must 
advertise to get others to advertise with us, and by 
this method we will have a national circula- 
tion quicker than by any other way that 
we know of, and our conclusions are based on 
J facts obtained by trial experiments. 


HE Ke T DIVIDE is a monthly journal, illus- 
T G A trated and printedin a most 

elegan. manner, containing articles on Rocky Mountain 
scenery, its minerals, mines, crystals, relics, cliff dwellings, In- 
dians and their customs, haunts of fish and game, natural wonders, 
caves, grotesaze and marvelous works of nature, burning rock, 
? mineral springs. climate, wild flowers, and hosts of other interesting 
things. Brimful of fresh, original and spicy reading every month. 
Different from any other publication in the world. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS ARE :: Literateurs, Capitalists, Cowboys, Scouts, 
Miners, Indians; in other words, people who ave familiar where:f they writs, and tell 
their storieg in their cwn quaint way. You cannot afford to miss this. Sample copy only 10c. 
Send One Dollar to-day for a year’s subscription and the 20 Gemstones, 
securely packed. will be sent. post- paid, same day your order is received. 

Testimonials.—‘' Geme received, gems indeed.’’— Prof. v H. Canoll. N. Y. Col. of Archeology, ete. 
‘Lhave received your little cabinet of cut stones, whieh are gems in their way The wonder is how you 
ean afford them at such rates.*’ H. Chapin, St Lawrence University, Meriden, Conn 


Address. Dept. B THE GREAT MVIDE. 1624 Larimer §t.. DENVER, COLO. 
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The Columbian 


CYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 
illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
Specimen pages free; sample volume re- 
turnable, and money refunded. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


$5. OO & cash and a further payment 
20.00 in 16 installments of 

$1.25 each will sere immediately, by express, 
volumes 1 to 16, in cloth binding, the remain- 
ing volumes being delivered as the installments 
are paid; or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 in- 
stallments of $1.50 each will secure the same in 
half-Morocco binding. Order immedtately, as 
this offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. 
CATALOGUE, 132 pages, New, Standard, ite al examination invited. Get the Best. 
and Holiday Books, sent free. Sol by al! Sooksellers. Ilustrated pamphletfree. 


" . G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Che Columbian Publishing Co. °apee 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


Af 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, or the Library. 
Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
= ”,000 expended before first copy was printed. 


' wingfield, Mass., U S.A. 
Cx«ution! —There have recently been issued 





NEW YORK, \ CHICAGO, several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition of 

993 Pearl Street. | 242 Wabash Avenue. Webster's U nabridged Dictionary, an edition long 

. since superannuated. These books are given 

AGENTS WANTED to ceit 4 4 various names,—* Webster’s Unabridged,” “The 
Splendidtermsto workers. Send for iliustra- Great Webster's Dictionary,” “ Webster's Big 


ted Circulars to American Publishing Co., Hart - Dictionary,” “Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 





ford, Cono., Boston. St Louis or Vincinn ati. ry,” ete., ete, 
Many announcements concerning them are 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS very misleading, as the body of each, from A to 
using Z is 44 years old, avd printed from ehe: ap plates 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York Maite 


Newerare Tobag py Ee une. 
g. P. ROWEL OO Seouee Btreet, N. ¥. 


‘by photographing the old pages. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 92 Broadway,N.Y, 














D, APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





I, 


A WORK OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST AND PER- 
MANENT VALUE. 


THE SOVEREIGNS AND 
COURTS OF EUROPE. 


The Home and Court Life and Character- 
istics of the Reigning Families. By 
‘** POLITIKOs.”” With many Portraits. 
12mo. WUloth, $1.50. 
*A remarkably able book A great deal of 


the inner history of Europe is to be found in the 
work.” —The Atheneum. 


“A most interesting and useful volume. . 
Lives and very readabie chapters.”— Pall Mali 
azette. 


“It gives a vivid description of a number of exalted 
personages.’’"— Leeds Mercury. 
IL, 


AN INVALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


seine” iM DICTION- 








Containing a Complete Index of all Terms 
used in Art, Architecture, Heraldry 
and Archeology. Tianslated trom the 
French and enlarged, with nearly 2,600 
illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 


IIl. 


A NEW EDITION BROUGHT DOWN 


TO DATE. 


PESSIMISM: A HISTORY 
AND A CRITICISM. 


By JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL. D., author of 
** Outlines ot Psychology,” etc. Second 
Edition, 8vo. Cloth, $4.00 


“I venture to think, therefore, that the message of 
modern pessimism will go on receiving even more 
attention than it has yet done, and this not merely 
because, as we have seen, men are growing more 
alive to its vital connection with the most sacred and 
most tender of their convictions, but because its 
piaintive note condenses into strong e.oquent expres- 
=10n that passionate tense of social wrong which is 
the most remarkaoie ingredient in the temper of our 
time.’’—From the Preface. 


IV. 
A DRAMATEC 1] NOV tobe OF EARLY WAR TIMES. 


THE IRON GAME. 


By HENRY F. KEENAN. 





Town and Coun- 


try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1 00. 
v. 
” FRESH, TIMELY, AND AUTHORITATIVE. ” 


BRAZIL: ITS CONDITION 
AND PROSPECTS, 


lnocluding the Downfall of the Empire and 
the Establishment of the Republic, and 


the Reciprocity Treaty. By C. C. An- 
DREWS, ex Consul-General to Brazil. 
Third Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp St., New York, 





L. L. Brown Paper Co.'s 
LINEN LEDCER PAPERS 


RECEIVED 
The Highest Award, the Gold Medal, 
AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





A requisite for County and State Records, 


Merchants’ and Bankers’ Ledgers, is 
strength of fiber for durability, a surface 
adapted to writing upon with fiuid inks, 
and that will bear erasure and re-writing 
when required. Qualities that commend 
this paper for your Blank Books. 

Mills established in 1850, at 

ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ask your stationer for this brand. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 
Svo, $1.25. 


Fairbairn’s Revelation of Law in Scripture, 
Svo, $2.50. 


Trench Notes on Parables. Syvo, $1.25. 

Trench Notes on Miracles. 8vo, $1.25 

Trench Notes on Parables and Miracles 
m1 Vol., SvO, 868 pages, $2.00. 

Helps for the Pulpit. 12mo, $1.50. 

Pulpit Themes. 12mo, $1.50. 


By mail on receipt of Price. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY 
26 Warren Street, New York. — 





2 vols., 
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A New Edition de Luxe of 
THACKERAY’S 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
LIMITED TO 1,000 NUMBERED COPIES. 








Unquestionably the handsomest edition of 
Thackeray's writings; the nearest approach to the 
highest ideals of perfection in bookmaking ever 
attempted in this country. 

The type ts from a new font especially cast for 
it, and never used for any other purpose, 

The paper, also especially made for it, com- 
bines the qualities of excellence in finish and in 
the materials used with a lightness of weight tha, 
prevents the volume from being uncomfortably 
heavy to hold and read. 

The illustrations, a distinguishing feature on 
account of the great variety and excellence, consist 
of 210 wood-euts, mainly from drawings of the 
author, and reproductions from the drawings of 
Millais, Barnard and Luke Fildes, together with 
two etched portraits, twenty original etchings, 
together with the famous etchings by George 
Cruikshank, over twenty-five in number, and 
many photogravures from scenes referred to, 

All of these illustrations will be proof impres- 
sions on Imperial Japanese paper, 
imported for this work. 

The set will be completed in 30 volumes, at the 
rate of about two volumes per month. 

Price, bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, 
$2.50 per vol. 

fae" Issued by subscription only, and no orders 
taken except for complete sets, Prospectus with 
specimen, showing type, page, paper, elec,, with 
specimen ilustration, mailed free on application, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC. 
(CHORAL SONG by M. W. 


especially 











STRYKER. M aie 


come Y> 
81 Raniviph i yA ™ At 9th St.. os York. 


“a R PALMERS. 


new book THE CHORUS KING is designed 
for Concert and Choir Use and contains choice selec- 
tions from_the works of VerpI, MENDELSSOHN, 
Govunop, Braums, Rossint, CAaLicott, BARNBYy, 
Bisuop, Parry, FARMER, WEBER, Root, Coo, ETC, 
ETC.. to which have been added *“*The Flight 
of the Holy Family” by Bruch; **The 
Feast of Adonis” by Jensen ; “The Mil- 
ler’s Wooing”? by Fanning, and ** The 
Dream”? by Costa. 


Price, 75 cts. postpaid. ‘ 


FW. ROOTS 


“New Course in Voice Culture and 

Singing, forthe Female Voice,” isa 

graded course ada a to guide the young voice, cor- 

rect the faults o mature singers and develop all 

voices systematically. It is thoroughly practical, hav- 

ing been tested for years before being offered to the 
ublic. Equally adapted to the uses of class Vocal 
‘raining and Private Instruction. 


Paper $1.50, Limp Cloth $2.00, postpaid. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Bont & Sons Muatle Co. The John Church Co 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, i | 19 E, 16th St., New Yorks 








Easter Music. 


Sing ye, Christis Risen (Sop. or Ten.).Marsh. 50c 





At the Lamb’s High Feast (Hymn).... Warren, 15c 
Song of the Sparrows tad ea ” 15c 
The Three Marys « ‘ * 15c¢ 


The Lamb’s High Feast (Children’ s 


OTE case eceie osccsdesdivevecsios Danks. 5c 
Lift up your heads (Carol)............. ad 5c. 
Early at the Tomb Ry > seer ebevenses - 5c. 
Easter Morning eT ee oe ba 5c. 
Carol Annual No. 16, Grace Collection 5c. 


Liberal discount to Churches and Sunday-schools. 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
sired. 

Catalogues free on application. 


WM. A.POND & CO., 


25 Union SCH New York. 





[SCH OS .«0 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
Madison Square Garden 


BARNUM AND BAILEY’S 
Greatest Show on Earth, 


With all its Multitude of Wonders. Together with 
the Great Historical Spectacle of 


Nero; or, The Destruction of Rome. 


ek 2 manteuls and J. A. BAILEY — 

2 Menageries of Trained and Wild Be 

2 Droves of Camels. 50 Pontes 
3 Cncas Rings, 2 Elevated 

ng Work for all iinds of 

i m0. People in the Pagea 

Rome as it was in Nero’ *D rays. 

Christian Le Early Religious Rites. 

sceres of 2,000 Ago. 

Nuptial Processions, Seentess Ceremonies. 

Roman Senators, Vestals, Choristers, etc., etc 
P. lowers of Song and Music, Fétes, Festivals, Orgies 

ete 


The Greatest Exhibition Ever Seen 
Admission 0 cents. Children under nine yoars2 cents 
Wivarsemuess at 2 and 8 p.m. Every Day. 
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Financial. 


THE INVESTMENTS OF SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


THE savings banks of this State are sub 
ject to detinite regulations of law in re- 
spect to the mode of making their invest- 
ments. They are permitted to make these 
investments in the bonds of the United 
States, in those of the State of New York 
or of any city, county or town in this 
State, and in those of any other State 
that has not defaulted in the payment 
of its indebtedness within the previous 
ten years, and alsoin bonds and mort- 
gages on real estate in the State under 
specified restrictions. They are excluded 
by law from all other investments, The 
object of these provisions of permission 
and limitation is to secure the highest at- 
tainable safety in these investments; and 
in this respect New York has the best 
savings bank law of any State in the 
Union. The law as it now stands has been 
the result of growth in legislation through 
a series of changes, and under the guid- 
ance cf experience; and in respect tothe 
question of safety it is admitted on all 
hands that it has worked exceedingly 
well. 

Mr. Preston, the Superintendent of the 
Banking Department, in his recent re- 
port to the Legislature, renews the rec- 
ommendation which he made last year, 
and which proposes to extend the scope 
of savings bank investments, so as to 
make other bonds and securities avail- 
able for this purpose. The reason for 
the recommendation consists in the difti- 
culty of making such investments within 
the limits fixed by law. In 1881 the 
amount of the deposits in the banks was 
$353 629 657; and in 1891 the amount is 
$574,698,972. The amountis steadily and 
rapidly increasing; and the banks find it 
exceedingly difficult, as Mr. Preston says, 
to keep this huge sum invested under the 
limitations and restrictions of existing 
law This is the argument for enlarging 
the scope of such investments, 

We grant that if the scope of such in- 
vestments can be enlarged, and the ele- 
ment of safety can at the same time be 
secured, then the recommendation of Mr. 
Preston is a wise one, but not otherwise. 
What he proposes is to add to the list of 
authorized securities the municipal bonds 
issued in certain designated States, under 
conditions and requirements calculated 
to give security to the investments. This 
presents a question to the Legislature 
which should not be hastily determined. 
It might be worth while to appoint a spe- 
cial committee carefully to examine the 
whole matter, and make a report thereon 
to a future Legislature. 

A high rate of interest paid to deposit- 
ors is by no means the primary question 
in respect to savings banks. The ques- 
tion that towers above all others, and to 
which all others should be subordinate, 1s 
the security of the investments. This is 
far more important to the depositors than 
a high rate of interest, with a correspond- 
ing increase of risk. Savings bauks have 
no capital other than that which the de- 
positors themselves furnish. They are 
simply loaning agencies authorized by 
law to receive, hold, and lend the depos- 
its made with them; and all forms of 
speculation for the purpose of making 
money are incompatible with the purpose 
of their existence. They cannot afford to 
take-risks, as may often be done in ordi- 
nary business. 

We are not prepared to say absolutely 
that the recommendation of Mr. Preston 
is unwise; and yet it will be wise for the 
Legislature to make haste slowly on this 
subject. The interest to be affected is a 
vast one and distributed among a large 
number of people, who, for a rule, are in 
moderate circumstances. In no event, 
and for no reason, should the primary 
rule of safety be abandoned for the sake 
of paying a higher rate of interest to de- 
positors. 





» 





Ir the report is true which came 
from Denver recently that the famous 
Maxwellland grant containing 1,700,000 
acres of land has been sold, it is without 
doubt the largest dealin real estate which 
has ever taken place in this country. 





NEW YORK STATE BANKS. 


ALMOST every reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is more or less interested in financial 
matters. We think there is much food 
for thought in the quarterly statements 
of a number of the State Banks doing 
business ,in this city published in this 
week’s paper, of which we print a sum- 
mary below of the more important items. 


BANK OF AMERICA. 





Resources............0. ecccccces $21,904,663 
sepia MC “Sa teeddas ds a0 tes 3,000 ,000 
bowed cicvetes Cenc’ 500, 
Dadivided Profits... ..cceseeeee — BOL.757 
deity hate peiaraatpe: . 16,146,917 
BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 
MeN ao. 8. BO $3,494 236 
Japital stock.......... or oe 250 000 
CES Asus christs cp cccaning 250,000 
Undivided profits.. .............. 233.004 
eee ee ee 2,586,912 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
PRARGUTOOR 2.655: bo cin vnscte Sedbenes $1,707,257 
ee SOOT a 100 000 
Undivided profits............... 188 848 
Ty Crp reer ee mek 1,219,228 
FIFTH AVENUE BANK 
pO a eee eee pee $5,894 366 
Capital stock.......... adie eke sath 100 000 
RR a ag AP 798.113 
A oi ivclbsicissi eves ce 4,899,741 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK 
PIN wis. seus dae ssdedteueee $2 801,660 
RONRERUOOE 20.06: Kei cnsemusarnse 100,000 
"eee sauce te gubess 300.000 
Undivided profits................ 13 041 
SEE scot’ - <4 be apemersenentnn 2,277,404 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
RO i a i ae oe ewes $2,185,840 
SEMEN S S40. 0550008000042 000s 100,000 
Sc Sabb odes bce nsa cobescases 250,000 
Undivided profits. .......cc00 cece 90,650 
Nana $55 bobh a0 se cwcn ce Re . 1,635,677 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
re eee oes ... ¥2,796,819 
SI aac a centcecceeetsesi 200.000 
NS anna sai anew coeaeeeue ‘ 300,000 
Undivided profits aes , 110.608 
amis BE Ss es Are see 1,900,012 
UNION SQUARE BANK 
PN. . 0522.. decescecssesses $1,973,520 
UU 65.5. in. 5 5 seins nde cinsees 200. 
SINEL AG. 5 dukes cakans ache sipeeas 25.000 
Undivided profits................. 74.753 
Depositss...... bess wed Saeko Exe 1,598,852 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE first week of spring has afforded 
no relief from the monotcnous record of 
dullness in the stock market. Prices are 
generally within a small fraction of where 
they closed a week ago, but the general 
feeling in the street is slightly better. 
Stock Exchange seats sold at $16,000, the 
lowest price in many years, which is a good 
indication of the condition of business, 
There are said to be orders for a number 
at this price, showing that some peop'e 
believe that we are going to see an im- 
provement before long. As for the mar- 
ket, it has been still in absolute control 
of the traders, and its movement is there- 
fore of little consequence. In consider- 
ing the likelihood of a rise in prices 
within the next month or two, the record 
of the movement of the market during the 
same period of previous years will be of 
interest. Last year the lowest prices of 
the early part of the year were made about 
March Ist, when twelve of the more active 
stocks averaged ninety dollars per share 
in price. In the succeeding twv months 
prices rallied an average of nine dollars 
for the same twelve stocks. In the early 
part of 1£89 prices were lowest about the 
middle of March, when the average price 
of the same twelve stocks was 83, By 
the first of June prices had rallied through- 
out the list, the average price improving 
about eight points. In 1888 the early low- 
water mark was reached on April Ist, 
when the same group of stocks averaged 
75 dollars per share. On May Ist the 
average price had improved 8} points. 
In estimating tte possibilities of a similar 
movement this year due allowance must, 
of course, be made for the severe strain 
to which our financial machinery has 
been subjected in the last five months. 
In consequence of the serious complica- 
tions which we have passed through, and 
the at one time threatening pusition of 
the finances of Europe, it is not to be 
expected that the public interest in specu- 
lation, which is the most important fac- 
tor in a rising market, will augment 
as rapidly as in previous years. No 
one can tell, however, how rapidly the 
market may improve if the traders suc- 
ceed in working prices up five or six 
points; for, as the old Wall Street saying 
puts it, “ The first five points rise is more 





difficult to bring about than the succeed- 
ing ten.” The Grangers took the lead in 
what little speculation there was the last 
week. 


Since we Jast wrote the coal companies 
have issued a new circular of prices, 
which compares with the circular of a 
year ago as follows: 


1891. 1840. Advance. 
Grate. ... cccccrccseec G8 $3 35 $0 15 
I i i ae laa 8 60 3 35 0 25 
SG ahate 00> wena ten 375 3 50 0 25 
Chestnut....... : 3 50 3 35 0 15 


The above comparison is the official one 
issued by the coal interests; but it is real- 
ly of little importance, as the selling 
prices have been heavily cut recently. 
The new circular prices are 15@25 cents 
per ton below the recent actual prices, 
and already rumors are heard that the 
new circular is being cut where large or- 
ders are to be secured. A trip through 
the Schuylkill mining region the past 
week revealed the fact that at al] the 
more important coal points the tone of 
conversation in regard to the trade was 
discouraging. Thesmall steam sizes of 
anthracite are being moved to market as 
rapidly as possible, and shippers are un- 
able to procure any more than enough to 
filltheir old contracts. Domestic sizes, 
however, are to be found side-tracked at 
every shipping point, and are hard to 
move. Many collieries throughout the 
Schuylkill region are closed down, and the 
same is said to be true of the other mining 
regions. A large uumber, also, are work- 
ing on half time; but the production is 
in excess of the agreed two-million-ton 
limit for the month. 





The most important happening of the 
week in railroad circles is the commence- 
ment of cash dividends, at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum, on the preferred 
stock of the Rio Grande Western Rail- 
way, formerly the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western, and a property which has re- 
cently come into prominence, It was 
also decided to make a new issue of pre- 
ferred stock for the further extension of 
its system, and offers the rights to sub- 
scribe to the same to its present common 
and preferred sharebolders, 


The first of April has been passed with- 
out any sign of the stringency in the 
money market which was freely pre- 
dicted. Call loans on stock collatteral 
were in excellent supply, the banks hav- 
ing become a more important factor in 
this department. Rates ranged between 
14 per cent, and 4} per cent., averaging 
about 24 percent. Time loans were also 
in good supply, in spite of the fact that 
both Boston and Philadelphia houses 
were bidders for money here. Rates were 
generally 4} per cent. for sixty days, and 
5 per cent, for longer terms up to six 
months, Ny change is to be found in the 
commercial paper market, both ofterings 
and demands being light. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week ending 
March 28th, 1891: 


AMEPICE 00000000000. 214 
Am. Exchange 155 
Broad way..... oe 

bY 





oat et _, ae 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 28. Marc» 21. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $410,495,200 $408,112,500 Inc. $2,380,700 
Specie. ........+. 77,735,600 = 47,781,100 _Inc. 5,500 
Legal tenders.. 34,571,800 34,878,400 Dec. 356,800 
Deposits......... 415.464°00 414,216,500 Inc. 1,248 100 
Circulation..... 3,501,100 8,488,100 Inc. 13,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.........+ $77,736,600 $77,751,100 Ine. $5,500 
Legal tenders.. 34,571,500 34,878,400 Dec. 306,500 
Total reserve... $112,308.20) $112.609,500 Inc, $201,300 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 108,866,150 103,554,125 Inc. 312,025 


Excess of res’ve 





above legal re- 
quirements..... 8,442,050 9,055,875 Dec. 603,525 
Excess of reserve March 20th, 1800............... 4,331,650 
UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Bid. Asked 
12 
do. ex-stamped......... 6 2 ccccseeee 1204 121 
40, 308T, COUPER. ccccee ceciccsoodediveds sedced 123 3s 1234 
do. ex-stamped.........cccecee s seer 12M, 12144 
Currency G6, UWM.......cceccsees sovcccees 110 . 
Currency Oa, LTB .....cccecsccdcescacccccccss 113 
Currency 66, 1807. .... 6.6 ceeccceseeeeseeeree 116 ~ 
Currency 66, 189B........ ccccececceeeseeeenes 119 


E 
F 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was dull and 
‘the posted rates were unchanged at 485} 
and 489. The rater for actual busine-s 
were as follows—viz: Sixty days, 4 85%, 
demand 4 88}. cables 4 883. Commercial 
bills were 484}. The supply of cotton- 
bills was small, 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. One of the best managed, and most 
successful tinancial institutions it |this city 
is the Fifth Avenue Bank, Its capital is 
$100 000, its surplus and profits $798,000 
and 1,800 was recently bid for the stock. 


...-A cable from Rome states that the 
Bank of Leghorn suspended on the 26th 
nst, with liabilities amounting to 50,- 
000 000 francs and that a banking house 
in consequence hed also failed with lia- 
bilities of 20,000,000 francs. 


.... It is stated that there is a scheme 
on foot co unite tbe great railroad sys- 
tems of the West and Southwest under 
one general management. The railroads 
mentioned are the Union Pacific, tne 
Atchison, Missouri Pacific, Southern 
Pacific and the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. 


. Since 1876 the State of South Caro- 
lina has received about $1,300,000 in 
royalties from the Coosaw Mining Com- 
papy which has had the exclusive right 
to mine the phosphate which was dis- 
covered about twenty five years ago in 
untold quantities below the surface of the 
rivers of the State. 


..The total coinage of silver dollars 
in the United States from 1793 to 1878 
amounted to only $8,045 838; and from 
1806 to 1887 not even one silver dollar 
was coined in any mint of the United 
Stater. And yet during all this period 
the law provided for free coinage of such 
dollars, ‘‘ The dollar of the fathers,” was 
not then very popular with ‘‘ the fathers.” 
Toe silver craze was then an unknown 
species of insanity. 


niin About five years ago Mesers. Mor- 
ton, Bliss & Company bought from the 
estate of E. D. Morgan, eighteen blocks 
of land in the vicinity of 180th Street and 
10th Avenue in the upper part of this 
city for $450,000. This property was ad- 
vertised to be suld at auction one day last 
week, but just previous to the beginning 
of the sale it was announced that it had 
been sold at private sale. The price paid 
was $1,000,000. There arein the property 
about four hundred city lots. 


..The failure of the Washington Na- 
tional Bank ought to ‘* point a moral and 
adorn a tale,” but it probably will not. 
It brings up again the question of whether 
directors direct. If in the case of the 
Washington National Bink the directors 
had been directors in fact, the probabili- 
ties are that the bank would to-day have 
been doing a successful and profitable 
business. If directors do not direct, 
common honesty and decency would in- 
dicate that the proper course for them 
to pursue would be to resign. 


..A bill bas been introduced into the 
Assembly of this State which proposes an 
income tax on all incomes from $150 up- 
ward, increasing the rate of the tax as 
the income increases. Such a bill ougbt 
to find no favor with the Legislature, 
What the Legislature should do with the 
tax question in this S ate is to refer the 
whole sut j:ct to a commission of legal 
and practical experts for scientific inves- 
tigation, and a report to be made toa 
future Legislature. The question is too 
big a one to be disposed of in a summary 
manner, 


..The late Secretary Windom, in his 
last speech, said with reference to the 
eff. ct of the free coinage of silver: 

‘Probably before the swiftest ocean 
-«zreyhound could Jand its silver cargo at 
New York the last gold dollar within reach 
would be safely bidden away in private 
hoxes and in the vaults of safe deposit com 
panies, to be brought out only bya high 
premiam for exportation.” 

Fortunately, the danger that then threat- 
ened the country bas been safely passed; 
and yet the silver question js by no meang 


finatly gettled, 
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..--On the th inst. the Board of 
Directors of the Rio Grande Railroad 
Company declared a dividend of one and 
one-quarter per cent. upon the preferred 
stock for the quarter endinu March 8ist. 
The expectation is that five per cent. 
annual dividends can be sustained. The 
Company will issue 12,500 shares of pre- 
ferred stock which the present stock- 
holders have the privilege of sub cribing 
for at $65 a share. The object is to raise 
$800,000 to reduce the grade through the 
Soldiers’ Summit Pass, provide new car 
shops and make other improvements to 
the property. 


..Some idea of the extent of the 
yellow pine lumber interests of Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi may be 
gained from the statement that some- 
thing over 5,000,000 feet per day is the 
output from some fifty sawmills in the 
Association of the above States. An ad- 
vance of $2 a thousand on rift-sawed 
dressed flooring has recently been made 
An effort was made abouta year ago by 
an English syndieate to purchase the 
principal sawmills and standing timber 
in the States named as well as in those 
of Louisiana and Eastern Texas but it 
failed of accomplishment. 


..In this connection it gives us great 
pleasure to note that Mr. J. Rhinelander 
Dillon, a stockholder of the defunct 
American Loan and Trust Company, pro- 
poses to bring suit against the directors 
of that institution to recover the amount 
he had on deposit with the company at 
the time of its failure, and also for the 
value of his stock, 

“It was through their negligence, be 
alleges, that the company’s money was 
loaned to irresponsible persons on securities 
that after the collapse were found to be 
valueless as collateral. It was because of 
this negligence, he says, that his twenty 
sbares of stock, once easily negotiable for 
$2.333 75, now rep’esent a value so meager 
tbat onty a junkman’s scales can determine 
.” 


..No more important event has taken 
place in railroad circles in many vears 
than the one consummated on Satur- 
day last between the Canadian Pacific 
and the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroads. The effect of this ar- 
rangement will be very far reaching. It 
will give the Canadian Pacific its long- 
coveted entrance into New York City. 
Ic will enable them to run their trains 
over the Rome, Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg and the West Shore lines, and alco 
into the Grand Central Station. The 
Canadian Pacific proposes to cross the S". 
Lawrence River at Brockville, and it is 
quite probable that a bridge will be 
erected at that point. This arrangement, 
with the Canadian Pacific, together with 
that recently entered into with the Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg road will be 
a tremendous advantage to the New York 
Central. It,is very much better for all par- 
ties concerned that the argreement just 
consummated should have been made as 
it has been rather than that the Canadian 
Pacific should build a line of its own 
which from information we have received 
it was prepared to do, having obtained 
contre] of a charter for more than one- 
half of the distance from Montreal to 
New York. 


....One of the most wonderful and 
beneficial «fforts in hydraulic engineer- 
ing bas rightly been said to have been 
the construction of the great canal be 
tween Lake Huron and Lake Superior at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The caral fur- 
nishes water communication around the 
shoals of the St. Mary’s River. The pres- 
ent canal is 108 feet wide, 7,000 feet long, 
and sixteen feet deep. The locks are 515 
feet long, eighty feet wide, and admit 
vessels drawing not more than fifteen 
feet and six inches. The tonnage which 
passed through the canal in 1889 
amounted to 7,516 000 tons, and the num- 
ber of pAssengers was 26,000. A new 
canal, paralleling the old one, is now be- 
ing built of sufficient capacity to allow 
vessels drawing nineteen feet to pass 
through, The new lIcck will be 800 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, and forty-four feet 
deep, }ts cost will be about $5.000.000, 


Ng polle gre charged for the passage of 








either American or Canadian vessels 
throtigh this canal. The result of build- 
ing this canal has been that millions of 
tons of freight, consisting of wheat, coal, 
iron ore, copper, etc., has been trans~ 
ported by water at a great saving of ex- 
pense over what it would have cost had 
it been carried bf rail. 


..-The Washington National Bank of 
this city was organized and began busi- 
ness about six months ago with a capital 
stock of $800,000. Mr. Sidell Tilghman, 
a director, became convinced about a 
week since that the affairs of the bank 
were losely managed by the officials, and 
he brought his facts to the attention of the 
directors at their regular meeting and 
was placed in charge of the bank. His 
investigation soon disclosed the fact that 
very serious irregularities existed, and the 
result was that the bank was placed in 
the hands of the Bank Examiner who 
estimates that the loss to the bank 
through President Sherman’s misman- 
agement will amount to about $148,000, 
leaving the stockholders a dividend of 
about fifty per cent. after all of the de- 
positors have been paid. It would seem 
that the peculiar banking displayed by 
President Sberman was unknown to any 
other officer or director. 

Mr. Hepburn said: 


‘““No one thing ails the bank, but eVery- 
thing. Inadequate security for loans, loans 
to parties of notorious impecuniosity, and 
utter disregard for the most ordipary busi- 
ness and banking privciples characterized 
the management throughout. To say that 
receiving checks and certifying against 
them, as above noted, violates every prin- 
ciple of vusiness and banking does not 
approximately do the subject justice. 

“ Tois matter was unknown to the Board 
of Directors, was unknown even to the 
casbier of the bauk. who stated iu good faith 
on Saturday that the item ‘due from banks’ 
represented straight, legitimate collections, 
which he supposed to be the case.”’ 


..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion last week were the following lots: 


1 share New York Law Institute, 175. 

12 shares Continental Insurance Co., 235. 

$10,000 City of Cincinnati 6 per cent. gold 
bonds, due 1906, 12 34. 

$5.00 Lake Shore Ry. 7 

onds, 11814. 

3 shares United States Trust Co., 809, 

25 shares Metropolitan Trust Co., 285, 

10 shares Prudential Fire Assn. of N. Y., 47 
per cent. 

12 shares Union Trust Co., 800. 

500 shares Ohio Central Railread Co.. $50. 

500 shares E. T,, V. and G. Rd. Co. (old stock), 
$16 lot. 

5.000 ounces silver bullion, 1,000 fine, Mercan- 
tile Safe Deposit Co. receipts, Green. 98. 

10 shares Real Estate Exchange and Auction 
Room. Limited, 105 

$20,000 Town of Hartford 8 per cent. consol- 
idated bonds, due 1909, 91 

$74, Lakawanna and Southwestern Ry. Co, 
5 per: cent. gold bends. due 1929, :0..-1 

$10,000 Grate of Georgia 7 per cent. gold bonds, 
due 1894, 2 4F 
$1,000 California ona Oregon Railroad Co. 5 
per cent. bond, due 1 

1 membership New ack ‘Seciety Library (free 
from all annual payments) 10. 

l share New Yort Law Institute, $60. 

$7,500 Manhattan Beach Hotel and Land Co. 
(Ue O08 Wrenn mortgage 4s, 40. 

ashington and Georgia Rd. Co. 6 per 


as bonds, 12 
Prov. and Boston oy Co. 230%. 


per cent. dividend 


100 « hacen <* 
19 shares ~~ 7. Gen. Elec. Co., 10834 
$5,000 U Elec. Traction Co. SO-year 6s, 


58 spares N. J. Zinc and Iron Co., 138%. 

50 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. = 100. 

$24.000 Tol., St. Louis. and Ka. City Rd Co, 
1st mortgage ‘bonds, 8244. 

200 shares Tol.. St. Louis and Kan. City Rd. 
Co. preteired, | 

$1,000 American Investment Companv of Em- 
metsburg, la.. 6 per cent. ees bond, $620. 

3 shares Rose Brick Co. 7 

1 share Montrose Point Brick Co., $35 

3 certificates ot membersbipin the Building 
— “ope Exchange of the City of New York, $67 
each. 

1 certificate of membership in the Mechanics’ 
and Traders’ Excbange of the City of New 
York, $5! ‘ 


DIVIDENDS. 
-Tbe Murray Hill Bank has declared 


a quarterly dividend of four per cent., 
payable April 1st. 


....The Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Company has declared 
a dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent., payable April 20tb. 


The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertises 1n another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Baid Street. the coupons due 
April 1st on the following tongs: 


Seqibere Pacific R.R. Co. of Cal, lst Mtge.6 per 


Southrsn Pacific of Cal et Mtge. 5 per cent. 
Soutnern pacme ay yee lst Mtge. 6. 


Sorgga Pee R K.Co,5 cent, 
. & Tex, R, R. ana 
care a Texas §' Mexican R. Se we ist Mier i. 
» foaas Centra’ senere Piper ent. 


i P cent. 
exas at, 


exas Cental De urd fer eon’ 
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Letters | tvestment 
of 


Credit. _| Securities. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 50 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investfhent Securitlés, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN AGL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TEXAS! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
AUSTIN Sisto ictne Cnn, Sd tine 


e.!thiest city inthe South 
Climate unsurpassed, 


Roses bloom all the year. 


Is located in the centre of 
A U STi N the weness Cotton belt in 


the worl 


Is now creating and will 
bave ready tor use of fat= 
teries in 6 months the 

atest water power (14,500 


orse power) in the Soutn or 
West. 


A U STi N Wil! offer most liberal in- 
comets to manufac- 

turers to locate there. 
For full i formation concerning the many advan- 


tages of Austin asa place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for heaith and for tr.de, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 
Secretary Cs Com mercial Ciub, 
tin, 1exas. 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developine countr es, and fortunes can 
be mace by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS AN MEXICAN LANDS, MORTGAGES VEN- 
DOR’S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


@ Eighteen years’ experience in Land 
Matters. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, 


P.-0. BOX 162. 

Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cottonand Sugar 
Plantations Mineral Lands, large Lodies of Agricui- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 

REFERENCES: 
James H. Rempend & Co. Bankers ...Austin, Texas 
First Nationa! Bank.......... ....ss0+-+ Austin, Texas 
City Nat ona! — i cacacitietehindinintelencniaitins ate Austin, Texas 

I make loans and investments for non-residents, 
subject io vo approval by roval by any bank in in Austin. 


SAN ANTONIO,T EXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for the safe an! saanad. 
ble investment of capital in large or »mail amounts. 
It is surrounded by a great and growing country and 
has no compet ng city within tw: hundred miles. 

South heights ic the best .ew residence portion 
of the city: hus electric cars, water mains, etc., and 
i~ within 14g miles of the Post- flice. Present prices, 
$100 to $2 per lot. with extra charge tor corners. 
“ve recommend this as a good investment, as our 
queer wilt aavance prices when a few more 

s have been —. Termseasy, with 6 per cent. 
on deferred paymeats. 

TEXA®™ 1.4 NUS cin be bought in bodies, from 
160 acres to If0 UW0 acres, »t very low prices. the 
great tide +f immigraticn that has been going ¥ est 
lor years has turned tothe Southwest. This ciass of 
investments mace with good judgmeuat are therefore 
absolutely safe and profitable. 

Business Property and Suburban Acreage. 


Write for info: mation. 
WATSON & CO., 


P. O. Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 
THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONK. 
SUBSCR'BED CAPITAL......$800,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL-...............§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
ieposit of lst mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Oonnecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc., can invest in these bonds, 





























STATE OF WASmiNGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
r mited resources. Fortunes mad2 by inv wie now, 

or any Information address, GAMWELL 
WARNFR 





The Clark 1€ 5 Lgcvars Investment “COs, 


Nebras 
wM. M. cual J. W. McDONALD, 
Sec. wM ). Treasurer 


le first m loa: - 
and ortgage loans. se 


e also 
Spasae and County 


VAN LAW & GALLUF 


Wertgages. Lavostment Soouritios Real 
DENTER, POLQRARG, mate 
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0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 
Oo: able semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to all 
@ 


Texas Investments. 


We have loaned in Texas over $2.000,000 of money, 
and never lost a dolar. 

We will get you 7 per cent. net upon your money 
and your s2curity shall be founded on realestate and 
as secure as » United States bend. 

Our Mr. Simpson owns in his own right 500.000 acres 
of land, including six ranches and tweuty-two splen- 
dia biack land farms. All thse lands are rapidly 
rising. We venture the ass«rtion that we can sell 
you the choice of these lands so as to make yuu a 
profit of 40 per cent inone year. Texas is the most 
prosperous State in the American Union. We can 
sell you county and municipal bonds netting you 6 
per cent. and absolutely secured by the cast-iron pro- 
visions of our State Cunstitution. 

All inquiries prompt'y answered. 

SIMPSON & HANSL, Investment Bankers, 
733 Eim st., DALLAS, texas, 


MONEY DEPOSITED NOW 


Rit on interest April i5 h. We shail cheerfully 
give fall particulars and many references, 


THE PROVIDENT +RUST CO., 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
36 Bromfield street. Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention THE IN) EPEN DENT.) 


American Security & Trust Co., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5.0060 000 00 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.......... 1,000,000 00 
Offers choice guaranteed 7 per cent. investments. 

Address the home office. or 
JUHN EATON, General Agent, 
30 Equitable Bailding, BOSTON, 











loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash, 





MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - 1,000,000 


A Legal Depeqtiony for Court and Trust Funds and 
eneral Deposits. 

Transacts a General Ranking Business. 
Atlows Intereston Balances 
Transfer Agent. Kegistrar avd Trustee 
under Mortgages. 

This Company offers to executors and trustees of 
estates andto religious and benevolent insti'utwns ex- 
ceptional facilities for the transaction of their business, 
DIRECTORS—191. 

Francis Ormond french, President, P ite ® York; R. 
J.Cross, of Mezsrs. Morton, Bliss & €o., New York: 
H. L. Higginson, of Messrs. Lee. Higginson & Co., 
Boston; Auga-t belmont, of Messrs. August Belmont 
& Co., New York; E. D. kaadolvh, Pirs. Continen- 
tal Nat. Bank, New York; C. C. Baldwin, New York; 
One. ow ¥. Vag, of Chas. F. Tog & son, New York; 

Cannon, Pres. Chase Nat. Bank, New York: 
, Be “R. Fora, New York; T. J. Coniidgze, Jr., Pres. 
Ola Colmy Trust Co., Boston; James O. Sheldon, 
New York; A. S. Resenbaum, of ere A. &. 
Rosenbaum & Co., New Yorn; samuel R. Shipier. 
Pres. Provident Lean & Trus: Co.. Ph ladeiente 


, 4 Wilson, of Messrs. R. T. Wiison & Co., New = 


fusit Fievd & 0o., Chicago; lant 
res. New York. 
FRENCH, President. I. WATERBURY, 
i ck Pie vident. aA. T. TREN 3H. Sec. ana Treas.” 
L. CADWALADER, Counsel. STRONG & 
CADWALADER, Attorneys. 


South-West Virginia 


No section offers better irducements tor safe and 
profits ble inve-tments( hicb youc an easily examine 

rsonaily). 1u City Lots, Acreage Farms Coal tron, 

ineral and Timver Lancs. High altitude. Climate 
delightful the yeur rourd. Forchoicest Investments 
and Loans, cail on or adaress 


F. T. BRINKLEY & CO., 


BRISTOL, East Tennessee. 


FIRST MOKTGAGE LOANS ON 
ao FAIRHAVEN (State of Washington) # 
y, Terminus of the Great 
Northern By ie. 3 on Puget Sound. Send 
‘or maps and papers. Satisfaction guaran- 
Qe! LFRED. RIEDEL. successor to Riedel 
& Moffat, FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 











EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
REAL ESTATE, 
INVESTMENT Si SECURI ITIES. 


— collected. 
Correspondence Navined 





sang tapers. G, 3 *, COOPER, WM. V. CaROLty 
Pre: ce-Pres’t. Sec, and ‘Treus. 


Cap ita $100,000. 
NEW -.. EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


15 WALL ST.. NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities, 


We offer for sale CAK TXUSTS, in large »nd small 
amounts, given us ou sales of RAILWAY EQUIP 
MENT, bearing 6 per cent. interest, at by. and ac- 
crued iuterest. These are secured by len on the 
equipments sold, until al pa ments 4 made, with 
geuveraily a cash’ payment of 2prr cent at time of 
sale, an ! monthiv —" gy = ments shescnseer, 
continuing tor one tive youre oft EsIRABLE 
FORM OF INVEST TEN! r ro 


OsE WwW TSaiNe G 
TO “TURN OVER” THEIR SIONEY, i eerwents on 
account of principal sod itterest made at 


short inter vais, thus insuring a ab . y mmc’ eas- 
ing percentaze of security, and giving tbe opportu- 
nity for Fosavestpomt: =0CH PAYMENTS MAKIN: 3 

EM, IN Fa MUCH MORE THAN A6 PER 
CENT. INVESTMENT 


All detaiis of col: ai etc., attended to by as 
without charge. Further particulars on application. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Having paid-up capital of $20',0'0, loans money on 
Real Estate in Uissouri only, where va'ues are siaple 
and the property real and eas:ly tound. Ten years’ 
experience. $4,000,000 loanea without lose, toe result 
of acarefu! loca! business in a good country. 

lal attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investuent of Church and Enduwment funds Li- 
= nmsed todo business ia New York. For particulars 


MISSUURI TRUST COMPANY. 
Sedalia, Missouri, 





a. 

Commerce makes large be manufacturiesalone 
do not. Commerce and manufactories produce the 
great cities ot the world. The gieat commerciai 
cities of the world are either ——— or lakeports. 
Look on the wap and see where uth is. No city 
has made such giant strides in commerce and manu- 
facturing in the last six vears,aud no city of the 
West, except Chicago, has so great 2 future, It is 
having a mst rap ad and substen‘tal growth. and 
consequentiy real estate is inoreasiag rapidly in 
vatue. Write for reading matter.and if you want 
safe investme: ts which will bring ly +4 _— etate 
about bow much you might wish to in 

C.E. LOVECT & CU., Daluch, Minn. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


A. WOOD, 


T. 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PURTLAND, OREGON. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 








monthly r rental $275. Price $32,000. 4% cash, balanc 
ano ime with @per cent Intereat Title parfac 
This property will double in value in a few years. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


of lence Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amoun 
Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
‘mount soueee- Write for Particulars and Refer 


UNION. BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


PER RE 
CENT. 
On Every Dollar invested. RS ~ ta gy 


Hicuest Rerer 


EREN Real E 
_ Prudential Real al Estate ba Trust C Co.t 13081 Arch St. st. Phila 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa | be yogges A re moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to or 








INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may aK, with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 

women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 

find this company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. H 5 WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
LINTON GILBERT, JOHN CROSBY =aows, 
DANTEL D. LORD, arts Coop 
SAMUEL SLOAN, . Bay ARD CUTTING, 


GBoRGE BLIss. WM. WaLDURF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





»g “ad Uncle Sam and Aunt Coimbia tian, vic., 
TASHINGTONsnaSeatte. Send ctomo to. 


THE INGERSOLL INVESTMENT CO., 


DEALERS 1N 
DENVER REAL ESTATE AND TRUST 
DEED LOANS, Denver. Colo. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, Yee ee 
CHAS, E. INGERSOLL. Vice-President. 
FRANK B. sPALDING, Seer. and Treas. 
HIRAM DBD. INGERSOLL, Counse 1. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-resident 
Hundreds have made money under our directio 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us a eupertunttics. References: National 
Banks of Denv 
eas Sek e. webb ‘and Chittenden Investment Company, 
‘ 


MYERS & WHIPPLE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 

REAL ESTATE and INVESTMENT 

SECUR(TIES. 


We take pleasure in answering our Correspondence 
promptly and fully. ur securities canuot be sur- 
passed b any city bt its size in tre wor d. 


0 FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN. 
/oresem rae 


















Principal and interest guaranteed 
Loans made on productive real estate 
yearly increasing in value on a con- 
servative basis. and only after per onal 
examination by us. Interest payabie in 
New York Exchange. We invite corre- 
spondence. Very highest references 


PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


8% REALESTATE 9% 
LOANS 


made only on productive city and farm property. 
Good — y> gortoce title, and prompt 
pay ment of interest qerantecd, 
First class bank references. 
-A. WIL LIAMS, 
105 East Main Street, Trinidad, Colorado. 


J. M. JAMIES0N & COMPANY, 


§24t ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
e 1757 Champa St., Denver, Colo, 
improved inside city reat estate a special = 
ee qptences and business biocks built and 
oul 


Capitai invested faithfully and with greatest care 
in pegeeves inside or unimproved outside ci.y prop- 
erty. 





















it. 


EQUITABLE 


Capital subscribed. 

H A... A. — divided fits, 
jurplus und: re 

Assets. 7 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED or ptteate JUNE 30, 1890. 





300,718 85 
ee cceecccceccccces eves ++++-11,168,685 04 





ts. Barrow. 


ester and 
iting tl 
published a both: 1890, appended thereto 


fhe following certi 

“Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the feregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accouuts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GULrHRIE & CO. 

New York, léth Oct., 1690. 


¢ PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTUR 
HY) Thad tat ¥. SEAT ATES, R SNNING 
EE M (NTHS TO TWO YE 
ALL F ‘IRST-CLAsS IN VESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SULD. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila. 4th and Chestnut st. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston. 117 Devonshire st. Kansas City, Missour 


DENVER 


REAL ESTATE tie center of Denver ischeap- 
er than Jand the same distance f the center 





p and pone rass ieboaten Se daralebel cnet upon 100% 
THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 
* There is more money made from the increased 


value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one business.” 





OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investme ts in CHOICE prop- 

erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 

to investigate the opportunities which KEA K- 

NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, notonly asa place 

of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 

How would you like to live in a community of 
12,000 souls, where good churches, high grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City W ater works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Teie- 
phone, etc., etc., ata 

igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam. boat riding can be indulged 

in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing to age >mmunity, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make jadicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 


Kearney, Nebraska. 
Ai EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 





“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
who will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KE 4 nxNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo‘ ounty. 

pe gh = .. the *Mid way City,” is 1,733 mi'es from 

,783 miles from San Franc isco, is situated 





withthe Wood River Val J, tributa 
$1,500,000 has been expended in public improvements 
since Itt’. KEAR \ has a large water power, 


three railroads electric lights, gas, electric street 
railroid, water works, a fine system of sewerage.and 
= hones. 
ity of schools and churcbes; the school system 
odes uosurpessed in the 
For inturmation regarding KEARNEY as a place 
of residence, business and inves'ment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
Merwe 4 1 am familiar with the rulin 
prices for the past twelve years, and | - 
vise my customers and others who have con~ 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. | can 
make loans netting sever per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
THt« IND PeNVeNT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


E.B CHANDLER, SAN Avyton10, TEX. 
Agent for the Scottish-American M rtgage Com- 
pany, of kdinburgh. scotland. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C@.,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00 


Debentures, short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


Ws STREETER, 
The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It is a Commercial Center. 
It is a Railroad Center. 
New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 





Vice-Prea' ts. 





lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 
Do you wish to help build a great; 
City? 

Write to 
THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT ComPAIrY, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Wy. 8 WiLtiams Pres't. Hartford Conn. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 
First +, = e Loans. 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thorough 
experience. Sone cores of interest. Choice Westrn 
investments. 


JOHNSON, 7 swemun & BROWK, 


Hastings, Neb. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investmen's and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Easere capital 
ists to take 5 = ia yr sooueseye * for. sat ety. 

Business soli 


THE Hi sk BAILEY | INVESTMENT COMPANY 


evens 
References Ls In uPuNDENT, Peopie’ 4 ‘Savings. 
and Deposit 








k. Deave 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 
Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for iniormation. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 
the 2ist day of March, 1801: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans ant discounts, less due from al 








POGCOTB. . cc cccccce-cosescccesce eoccccescos 
Due from directo: 

Overdrafts, as per Pecheduie 
Due trom trust companies. sate and na- 

tional banks, as per sch 
Other: eal estate, as per schedule meheors 
Bonds and mortgages, 28 per schedule.... 
as and bonds,'as per schedule......... 








19° 6 
26 563 wo 
91,622 00 


$64,098 17 
2,559 59 


Other iveuis carried as cash,a@ as 
per scn 


Current ex 


penses. 
Assets not iucludea uncer any of the 
above heads, viz. 
$5.000 (0 
6 458 U2 





TO INVESTORS. 


Persons secking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording good Income, freedom from care. absolute 
safety and large profits,shou'd investigate the plaus of 

THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 

Property in and near Muncie: the largest v 2 in the 
rich natural gas belt of Indiana; population doubied 
within tnree years: factories attracted by natural gas; 
— desirable + operty; bones ay large 

speedy profits expected. rite for particulars to 
HATHAWAY InVECT ERT co., 
= ana 22 Trust Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


shed xB AEUST 00., 


ae Ler eeee a, 813 ps.000. 
forint sae ce Roa! fat 4-4 the tite Company q yt 


First ortgages held by trustees. Int 
at the Chemical ‘ational Bank, New Yor 
better securities offered investors Bestof 
rn references furnished it desired. Cor- 
uested. Write fer poztioulazs. 
DM McELBINNEY. V: ice-Pres.C.P.W ng —— “eed 
8. DFWING ARON 18 Wail St. Agen 

F. A. SMITH, 4 Milk Stress, Boston. 








6% 7% 8% 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 
cere eocenga Gare, eneee, ese 

kers and Spekane Falls, Washington. 





DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 180 PER CENT. 
The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing “ manufacturing and jobb center of tne 
Northwest. MOK SGA Ade OANs, 6 per cent. 
7 7 cent. and Sper & saccoraina t to the class o 
property ana location, First class Eastern and West- 











Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver, orado. Must of 
the property purchased by us for nuo-residents, dur- 

ear, has wages’ aoe 50 to 100 per 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

214 and 216 Broadway. 








orn referer’ M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 





cent. rite for maps and references. 
100,000 First Mortgage 8 percent. city paper for sale 
R. W. SPEER & CO., Denver, Cole. 





Furniture and fixtures........ 
Pp ACCOUDL... ec eee ceees 
<u an ome 9.458 | 458 02 


$2,195,840 240 2 





$106,000 00 
230,000 00 








= depositors as follows, 


Deposits its subject tocheck...... $1,°65,189 93 
ovnens certificates of de- 

POSH... cocccdcccccceccccvececces 7,706 47 
Certined checks.. 82,289 16 
Due trust com 

— K onal 





ies, state 
ks, aS per 
Mb de qe ce coccoesedseneese 


38,929 16 


Amount due not included under jer any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 


Nae re 


STATE w YORK Ew Yo 
TLLGAM A. DARLING, | President and P ALBER RT 
H. GALE, Cashier, of the MURRAY HILL BA Ax ae. a 
bank located and doing toe at No. 760 Third 
Avenue, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the ® foregoing 
report, with the schedule accompanying th me, is, 
= all respects, a } dys statement ot pI condition = the 
bank before the cr: n of a in the 
Bist day of March, is. to the beat 0 of, his knowledges 
and belief; and they further say that e business of 
bank has been transacted at the location named, 


1,745,114 7 


% 00 
“eat 185,840 840 n 














ignating 2 y the 2ist day “of 
the day on which eal Paes “4 
a Presiden 
A.H.G “ALE: Cash 





Entrance threugh the Bank. 


ay bscribed and sworn to by both depo 

auntie day of March, tao, be before me, 
THOMAS # DARLING. 

Notary Pu! 

































80 (506) 











UA RARELY REPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MORR on the morning of Saturday, 


Zist da: of Manepe 1891: 
= ° RCES. 
Loans and discounts, jess due from di- 


Due from trust companies 





Pe ee, a ae eB. ine 20 62 
2 pgderay fag $89,322 S1 Due from trust companies, state oats na- 7 
Due from private bankers thomal DADKS. ..........ccscececcecees 759,89 18 
and brokers,as per schedule 280— 89,325 61 } ay ed and lot ; - 1000009 3 
Banking-Souseans lot, es por Specie...........-.. e 1,103,876 50 
United States legai-te er 
167.398 hs circulating notes of national” tanks 1,464,151 00 
33,462 Df Cash items, viz. 
pecie 33.2 rf Bills wand, checks for th 88 611,390 28 
a * iat- next day's exc aggee... ieee y 
’ ing notes of national, ban - ohewe: a 124,900 00 Other items cai ried as 34,¥b2 oI a 8,646,288 17 
items, viz.: Bilis and checks for the : 
. ooh day’ "§ @XCNANGES. .......+0+. + -aveee 124.049 25 ii as Ei ad cine eens bedi cecancgucacs “$21,904,663 39 39 
Current @XPeNses. .......----+-seeesceeseces 1,904 59 ¢ " 1 er, LIABILI1 JITIES. 
<a st a . 
1 RC AOE LT att il $2,301.60 16 | Subplas fund im cash... 
LIABILITIES Dadwided profits (net)..................- 
peecccesesepese $100.000 4 Due depositors as follow: 
500, Me & Deposits subject to c heck. Vio, 081,106 45 
2 mand certiticates of de- 
$5,057 47 _ er ne yet 100 00 
32 18 Certified checks.............. 1,96eoee 27 
1,1%9 76 —_——-— 12,003,250 72 
8,345 4— 13,040 50 





132 648 84 


posit 
Certined checks ........ .... 
Due trust compuuies, state 
and pestenal banks, as per 


eo WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and DALLAS 

ceseeeeceseseeseesce ces 116,697 68 B. PKATT, Cashier of the Bank of America, a bank 

Due pri rate bankers and Lag. located and doing business at Nos. Wall 
brokers, as perschedule..... 491— 116,02 59 


Due individuals and corporations, hee 
than banks and depositors, as per 














covvenccd eedecbevece bbe $1,887,186 06 
37,116 56 


40,534 0- 2,169,445 34 





THE 


INDEPENDENT. 











the tise ay ot oN 1891: 


RESOURCES. 
erry and discounts, less due from direc- 


Due from directors. . 








4,894,376 79 
26 





Total 
STATS OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 


Street, in the city of New York. in said county, being 
duly sworn, each tor himself, says thatthe toregoing 


-co ie | Peport is, 1n all respects, a true statement of the con- 
SCDOAUIC....--0020.  ceersreceneseserseees 682 16 | dition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
Due Treasurer of the State ot New business on the 2ist day of March, 189i,to the best of his 
Sa A a RP a a 80,000 (0 knowledge and belief; and they further say that the 
Amount due not included business of said bank has been transacted at the loca- 
under any of the above tion named, and not elsewhere; and that the above re- 
heads, viz. port is made in compliance with an official notice re- 
Cashier’s checks outstand- ceived from the Superintendent of the Banking Ve- 
ing. given for loans and | partment. designating Satarday, the zist day of 
AISCOUDES, ...-.seeeeeeereeee $21,844 07 Ts March, 1891, as the dayon which such report snail be 
Unpaid dividends............ 45 Ou— 21,889 07 made. 
. H. 5, President. 
Te See a 2,801,000 16 y. B, PERE ENS, Breas 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 
JOS. M. De VEAU, President. and THOS, W. ROB- 
INSON, Cashier of the MOUNT MORRIS BANK. a 
bank located and doing business at No, 8 East 125th 
Street, in the city of New York, in said county, be- 
ing duly sworn, each. for himseif, says that the 
foregoing report, with the schedule accom pany- 
ing the same, is, in ali respects, a_ true 
statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 21st day of 
March, 1s#!, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief; and they further say that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 
_ elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 2ist day of March, 1891, as the day on 
which such report oy be made. 
8. M. DieVEAU, President, 
THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 2ih day of March, 1891, before me. 
Ged. H. LIVERMORE, 
Notary Public, NewYork County. — 


yUA RTERL ¥ yer lok OF THE BOW- 








EKY BAN on the morning 

of Saturday, oy eter _ | Merck: 1891: 
RESOU 3. 

keene and discounts,less due from direct- 

egiehec shad cbabadse codeegeenpeeuteseoetness $2,374,928 49 
Due | from directors. ..........600++ wee 41,629 4 
Overdrafts, as per schedule 31 7 
Due from trust compnmiee. | ee one na- y 

tional banks, as per schedule....... aan 19 

Other real estate. as per ~ SEE é 18,045 11 







Bonds and mortgages, as per sched 


4 
Sones and bonds, as per schedule 


274 98 
525,817 49 





s 
PS legal-tender notes 














a 
notes of national banks 170,496 0 
Cash items viz.: Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges Sidaldlade adds vsaee 96,403 40 
Other items carried as cash, as per 
MOD ac cnccccasnncccccesecevesccqcascecce 350 00 
Pesan 8008 6eshehocgsde, ¢) Weegedetebdee $5,404,236 44 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital peek paid in, in cash.............. $250,000 00 
ND. <<. ccckcansnee : s6ecceuenseeusees 250,000 00 
Un vided Cane viz.: 
Discow $40,226 24 
Otner f retite sanehagasesine 192,568 05— 233,006 29 
Due depositors as follows, 
Deposits ere to check. 2,699,976 03 
Certified checks........... ie 60,420 10 
Unpaid dividends bp doeeoceducdeeedesoderveet ed 746 02 
Sis cthdbdvondddench a: bvdecegstdvenbiness S340, 236 44 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Or NEW soem ~ 
H. P. DeGRAAF, President, anda F. C. 
HEW. Cashier, ot the BOWERY BANK of NEW 
ZORK. a bank located and doing business at No. 
m2 Bowery.in the city of New York. in said county, 
being duly sworn,each for himself, saith ~~ the fore- 
going report, with the schedule accom ying the 
same, is, in all respects, a true statement of “he con- 
dition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the 2ist day of March, 1891, to the best 
ef his mpowledge and boiett and they further say that 
the business of said bank bas been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report ismade in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department designating Saturday, the 2ist day of 
— , 1891, as the day on which such report shal! 


made. 
a. ¥. DeGRKAAF, President. 
: MAYHEW, Casnier. 
Severally subsc ried ind sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 24th day of March, 1891, betore me, 
M.R. KURAN, 
Notary Public (No. 47), N. ¥.Co. 


DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, bn | th day of March, 1391, bef re ane, 
([SEAL.]) tS 0 HALLOR 
Notary Public, Kings ‘County. 
Certificate filed in ‘Sow York County. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
ENTAL BANK, on the morning of Saturday the 
2ist day of March, Isyl 
RESOURC ES. 
Leone and discounts, less due from di- 
‘ectors 


cenabensits Eanaanocebareuartegqnceece $1, by 310 27 
Due trom directors 3.050 OU 
























Over. drafts, as per schedule lol 78 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 183,625 78 
Banking-house and lvt, as - 
schedu » $80, 000 CC 
c =r real esta’ 
900 00 
— 80.900 4 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. . peacecee 299,168 7 
SPOCIS. ......crcrccgeccccrccsreccccccccsececes 142,482 ot 
United’ States legai-tender notes, and 
circulating notes of pattenel banks..... 146,552 00 
Cash items, viz.: and 
os for the next day’ 8 ex- 
BE Bve « c6ensganer ctesces 006 $108,474 36 
Other items carried ascash, as 
ee ME Poccencsceqscescccess 19,538 70 
—_— 128,013 06 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 
SPEER ccccocce écsaccoescences 0,054 51 
th ebd sks amianteenduavdses $2,796,818 96 
LIABILITIES 
Capital mock paid in, in cash $200,000 00 
DEE PEs csevescosers ccosccctcevece cece 300,000 00 
Un ee profits, vjiz.: 
iscou: $21.127 85 
pane. pecs esecsece oe 1,410 U1 
pesgeersoocs a 1,661 29 
Ocker PS ubhe keacogeelonesans’ 86,408 89 
— 110,03 04 
Due depositors, as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. $2,022,703 10 
= certiticates of de- nae #1 
Pec eee eee eee ee eee eee eer * > 
obratied DS discs . cdecctde - & 250 53 
2,083,799 44 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid GIA isicescuctasizandtintbed 2,416 48 48 
Tot $2,196, Bis 96 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY O w YORK, 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, dent. ana NELSON 


Presi 

G.AYRES, Cashier, of the ORIENTAL BANK, a bank 
locatea and doing business at No. i122 Bowery, in tne 
city of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, 
—_ the schedule accompanying the same, is, all 

cts, atrue statement of the condition of the 
oat bank before the transaction of any business on 
the 2ist day of March, 1891, to the best of his 
knowledge and _ belier; and they further say that the 
business of said bank has n transa at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of ‘the Bank- 
ing Department, designating Saturday, the 2ist day 
ot ree. | —~?. as the day on which such report 


ARSE A REPORT OF THE BANK 
A, on the morning of Saturday, 


Dy ccccdhSennchosscoctsscvccscessctesete.ce beet 92 
> 38,000 00 





$21,904,663 39 









——— 
QUA A RARELY EPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ANK on the morning of Satur- 
day, the tse pf 5 Marcb, 1 
RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 

Sn shed chadaheot dase. beanyneshdepésese $1,065,573 26 
Due from directors.... de 89,236 75 
SUNIL 06 ba.0b dads in s's0s.0évedecasonee 47 30 
Due from state and national banks.. 198,252 07 
Banking-house and lot............... 000 
Other real estate......... 1,075 00 

peoeks and bonds...... 69,328 75 

Tei) Th dienMiveth deen outisedbaat dane’ 5*,708 00 
‘egai-tender notes and circulating 
“a3 of national banks.................. 105,150 09 
582 











LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash.. $100,000 00 
Und = profits, viz.: 

BPD, Sve deest cwctcctesoce SIL 718 64 

Bxchange.. = = 

Other profits 176,856 188,847 86 
Due 7 a as follows, : 

23 
Deposits subject te check.. $1,400,756 48 


= certiticates of de- 
ot Pa sagteszeresececeesece 
Unpaid dividends 





DODD cvaiinsingiinsc tis etindessvetesecs tthe’ ~ $1.70 707. 17.256 99 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
HENRY STEERS, President, and CHAS. E. 
BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH WARD 
< k located and doing business at 

le the city of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanyi @ the same. is, in all respects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the gay oy of oe | business on the 2ist day of 
March, 1891, to f his knowledge and beliet; 
and they further cay that the business of said bank has 
nsacted at the location named, and not else- 


intendent of the Banki arch, Tall designating 
Saturday,the 2ist day of 8 —— 
which such report shall be ma 
HENKY STEERS, President. 
HAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and swornto by both depo- 
nents, the 23d day of March, 1891, ae as me, 
WAIN 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in ton York County. 


DENV ER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
realty cannot failto realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my knowledge of values 
gained by fifteen years’ residence and five years’ 
active reai estate business. 

Can place your money at 8 per cent. net, semi an- 
ual interest, on improved inside property only. High- 
est references. 


FS, STODDARD, 206 Boston Block, Denver, Col, 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


eee Cbseseeseccecs Gicail $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 

The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 


of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments erat to the publi Cc. 


e 
Messrs. Hira Dens 85° on, New ro q 
| ae Morvon, Bliss & Co., New Yor ad 
20. 


ams, E: of the Ohemical Nati 
ont. New: w ork Cit; i — 


ity. 
reg, Ree o9 4 the National Safe Deposit Com- 
Pay, Cc 
F. mith. Mh in No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


‘also the Savings Banks and Investors throughou 
the East. Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M, OWENS, President. 
H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Guaranteed 10% Mortgages 


Secured by Head of the Lakes—West Su- 
perior and Duluth—improved property, 
none better. Correspondence solicited. All 
anes will receive prompt, careful atten- 

on 











LAW & KINGSLAND, 
Wisconsin Building, West Superior, Wis. 








DIVIDENDS. 


N URRAY BILL BANK, NEW YORK, MARCH 
24TH —The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT., 
payable on and after April ae — 
- GALE, Cashier. 
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The Valley of the Shenandoah. 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. The most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Acdre 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 
General Real Estate Brokers, 


LURAY, STANLEY AND SH ats NDOAH. 
PAGE COUNTY, VI INIA 


Tnvestments made by us throughout Virginia. 


THE SIOUX CITY LO An AND INVEST- 
7 con HOVER ONE CATTLE 


PAPER FOR SALE. We take from responsible 
farmers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. Correspondence solicited. 














“Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 
The weather during the past week was 
fine, but not altogether so spring-like as 
it might have been. It evidently fell 


short of what was required as a trade 
stimulant, the demand from buyers at 
first hands remaining slow througbout the 
week, and resulting in a business too small 
to be in any degree satisfactory. The re- 
order demand wasalso disappointing, the 
West having curtailed its purchases re- 
cently, and the South still being without 
sign of improvement. Mattersin the job- 
bing trade in a regular way have been 
interfered with by the operations of the 
H. B. Claflin Company, who early in the 
week placed upon the market several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of goods, 
most of them more or less damaged by 
the recent fire in its warehouse, and later* 
made a drive in tine ginghams at 7c. 
per yard. From a market point of view 
the last operation was the most im- 
portant. Fine ginghams have been 
steadily held for 104c. by agents and 
others, and the cut to Tic. caused 
much comment. When the goods 
were exposed it was seen that they were 
old styles, and agents breathed more 
freely. Nevertheless the moral effect of 
the reduction is likely to be felt in the 
market, and it would not be surprising to 
find regular style ginghams offering later 
on at some reduction in price. Beyond 
this there has been little of a noteworthy 
feature in the market. Prints have moved 
in smal] lots only, and then only in popu- 
lar makes, as off makes, even at reduced 
prices, do not command any amount of 
attention. The great print market of the 
country, the South, evidently does not 
want prints just now, and cannot be 
tempted beyond what under other cir- 
cumstances would be looked upon us 
small sample lots even at 4}c. per yard. 
In brown and bleached cottons there are 
slight differences between agents’ views. 
Some are well sold ahead, and are cheer- 
ful and firm; others are either run out of 
ordeis or rapidly approaching that condi- 
tion. These are not difficult todeal with, 
their chief characteristic being a complai- 
sant demeanor toward buyers. The woolen 
department has ruled flat all week with a 
small new business and light duplicating 
orders. Agents reporfed leading makes 
of men’s wear woolen, firm andin easily 
manageable compass, but reports from 
the manufacturing districts are not quite 
of the same complexion as those circu- 
lated in the market here. Should the 
duplicating demand continue to hang fire 
it is not at all improbable that prices may 
in some directions undergo a revision. 





shall be m 
eeO LINTON W. Sf ARKEY, President 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by ae depo- 
nents, the 23d day of oa a aes 
EHO 
Notarv Public, New York ‘County. 





QY A LRTER LY REPORTOF THE UNION 
SQUARE BANK, on the morningof Saturday, the 
2ist day of Mare h, isgt: 
ESOURCES. 
i and discounts, less due trom ieeet- 





pdectedebdadepecetosese 66060 & beevee $1,586,340 66 
Due from directors........ .........-..--. 79,500 WO 

Due trom trust companies, state and 
national banks, as per schedule 74.915 56 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule sée rr rv 
pee eheOSGOS 604n 20.66.00 006 Cnneeoccncgeceses 22,624 04 


Specie 
United States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of national! banks........ 101,084 00 
Cash_ items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day's exchanges..... $101,558 56 
Other items carried as 





cash, as es schedule.. 161 57 101.700 18 
CUITENt CXPONKES.......... -cseserenccees oe 1405 4 
Furniture and fix NED ee. Ascanesentdnesda 4.750 

Is Ses Slné Wun Es bene canada cscnese ovenee $1,973,519 98 

LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in, in cash........-.... $206,000 4 


EE cn cheorecgseccccescsedcvecesess 25,009 

Undivided profits, viz 
Dn chivbcvctsccececcsece 
Exchange......... : +“ 
Interest. . 
Other provts.........cccscces 

Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. $1,634,780 57 
a certificates of de- 








24,085 00 
Cneccsocercce MYL T— 1,673,767 27 


St inninaenasencvbbapedncssstneentaneie $1 973, 518 93 
STATE Ay YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. 
RED WAGNER ew and A. FAHS, Cash- 


ier, of the CNION SQUAR ANK, a bank located 
und doing bag at No. 8 i Ly uare in the 7 
of New York, in said yy" bei g duly sworn, eac 
tor himself says that toe foregoing 1 eport, with the 
schedule accompany!ng the same, is, in all respects, a 
rue statement of the condition of the said bank ve- 
ore Lat ransaction of any business on the 2!st da 
f March,\ 891, to the best of his knowledge an 
belief; Saat hey further say that the business of said 
bank has been transacted at the location pamed, and 
not e'zewhere: and that the above rece tt is made in 


=. Cashier 
Severally pubecrtned and sworn to byt both depo- 
nents the 23d day ¢ March, 1891, before 
uv, P. Levue, Notary Public. 


(QQUARTERL. iY REPORT OF THE FIFTH 
ENUE BANK OF NEW YORK, on the 
morning of Saturday, the 2ist day of March, 189): 
RESOURCES. 
a and discounts, less due from Direct- 
$4.051,860 90 
82,510 Ww 


2,578 27 





per schedule........... 006: vce $93.638 70 





93,638 72 
Banking house and lot, as per schedule. 282 066 60 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedul 36,728 13 
DPOGID 00 wecccces covcveccccccccescsoceccsces 1,025,174 74 
U.8. legal-tender notes and circulating 

notes of notional banks 








Hub bc detsancsceace 226,293 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for next 
day’s exchanges... $165,776 2s 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule....... .... 24,°44 83 
_ 129,921 11 
Due from treas. U. S..........-.ccceseessesee 7,000 00 
WOU, ods cakncerepedsstngs sadhidbonsin ett $5,894,366 45 
LIABILITIES 
Qe GRRE vecc coceticccisess sevsivteeses 000 
Surplus and profits................c0ce eevee 798.112 75 
I cis ov bth ors cde cesncdsivecsoces 4,945,267 98 
Certitied checks. . x 50,985 T2 T 
Date ceassccvcrsscnseas $5 84, 38645 45 


STATS — NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, se 
FRISSELL, President, and FRANK DEAN 
Assistant Cashier. of the FIFTH AVENUE BANK 
Ob NEW YORK, a bank located and doing busi- 
ness at No, yt Fifth Avenue, in the City of New York, 
in said county, being duly sworn, each for hims elt, 
says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, 1s, in a id bank a true 
of the nk, before 





if 
the t business on 2ist day of 
March, 1891. to the vest of his knowledge and belief: 
and they further say that 
as been transac at the | named and not 


elsewhere ; and that the above rep rt is made in com- 
pliance with an official e received from the 
Superintendent of the Banking Department designa- 
tipg Saturday, the 21st ‘day of Rach, 189l,as the 
day on which — at shall be 
RISSELL. President. 

PRANK DEAN . Assistant Cashier. 
Sevemste ont subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents the 24th day of aaee, is. before Pe... 


HEN F. HA 
Notary Publicis), New York County. 





DELAWARE, LAC SAV ANEAS WESTERN R.R.Co 
w YORK, March 27th, 1891. 
DIVIDEND OF a... AND THREE QUARTERS 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this Com- 
pany will be paid April 20th. 
Transfer books 8 — at 3 P.M. March 3ist and 
le-open Agee 21st. 1 
EDERICK H. GIBBENS, Treasurer, 





OFFICE SOUTHERN PActFIC COMPANY, 
23 BROAD STREGT (MILLS BUILDING), > 
New York, March 26th. 181° 5 
- DUE APRIL IsT FROM THE FOL- 
md. bonds will be paid on and after that date 
at this offi 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. Ist Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacitic Branch Ry. Co. Ist Mtge 6. 
Northern ky. Ist Mtge. 5s. 
Central Pacific R. R. Co. Land Bonds, ext. 5 per cent. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. = Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 
Central Pac. K. R. Co r cent. Gold Bonds of 1589. 
Morgan's La. & Tex. Re . and 8. 8. Co. ist Mtge. 7. 
New York, Texas & Mexican R. R. Co. Ist Mtge 4. 
Houston, Tezas Central Cons. 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central General, 4 per cent. 
Houston. ‘Texas Central Debentures, 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Gontral Debentures. 4 per cent 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 








CNA at PULSE PUREE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 


WAY COMP 
NEW YORE, March. 1891. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend has been de- 
clared from net earnings during the current fiscal 
year of $3.50 per share on the preferred stock of this 
company, payable on the i6th day of April next, at 
the office of the comenns.- 4: Wall St., New York. 

rhe Pisterred stock transfer-book will close on the 
28th of March at 12 M, and re-open on the I7th day of 
April next. FRANK 8. BOND, V ice-Fresident. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, March Iith, 1891. 
IVIDEND NO. 9. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quar 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending March 
3ist inst.. payable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 15th day of April next to stockholders 
of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on 
the afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on 
the morning of April ist next. 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WHEN a person falls into a habit, be it 
either good or bad, his tendency is to con- 
tinue in it—so it seems to be with a news- 
paper. It has almost if not quite become our 
habit to print extra pages—this week eight. 
It is always done to give our readers some- 
thing valuable in addition to the regular 
literary pages. If one does not care for the 
additional matter he still has the regular 
bill of fare. 

Our old subscribers are invited to aid us 
in extending theinfluence of the paper by 
asking us to send a specimen copy to any 
of their friends who might be interested 
aud possibly become subscribers, 

The regular subscription price of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT is $3 00 a year, which is about six 
cents a week, while in clubs of five or more 
tnis really low price is still further reduced 
to about four cents a week. Nearly all of our 
subscribers take advantage of ourclub rates 
and renew for two years, paying $5.00, or 
three years, paying $7.00, or four years, pay- 
ing $8.50, or five years, Paying $10.00. 


TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 





Three months...... $ 75| Six months..... $1 50 
Four months.....,.. 1 00} One year. ...... ‘ 
CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber ..... twa anaes’ 5 
One year each to two subscribers...... 5 
Three years to une subscriber...... ebnncae 
Three subscribers one year each...... 

Four years to one subscriber........... ... 
Four subscribers one year each.. 
Five years to one subscriber 





in clubs of mri or More $2.0 each. Single 
Opies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRI” one month, 30 cents. 
Postal notes, being made payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 





R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





bank-notes. We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
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cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty-ninth page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading: clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. Often, however, it is not conven- 
ient for a subscriber to remit promptly upon 
the expiration of bis subscription and in 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card request to that effect. 





MESSRS. P. E. WILSON & COMPANY, Real Estate 
Agents at Staunt mn, Va., will be glad to mail their 
catalog descriptive of Staunton to any of our read- 
ers upon application, and the same will be found to 
be an interesting document. 





MESSRS. SEELEY BROTHERS advertise in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT a strictly pure linseed oil paint for one 
dollar and fifteen cents a gallon. These paints are 
sold under the name of the Excelsior Cottage Colors 
and are guarauteed by Messrs. Seeley Brothers, the 
oldest manufacturers of ready made paints in the 
country, Our readers shouid send to them for sam- 

le cards of different colors. Their address is 32 

urling Slip, New York. et 





> 

A CHARACTERISTIC advertisement in its straight- 
forward business talk is that or J.J. H Gregory, the 
veteran seedsman of Marblehead. Mass. Mr. 
Gregory’s reputation for fair dealing and exact ful- 
filmentof promises is a hardy anaual, and has never 
failed to justify the entire confidence of his custom- 
ers- All who want reliable seeds should be sure to 
send for his 1891 catalogue. 





THE INDEPENDENT would call attention to the 
advertisement of Austin, Texas, in this number. 
Austin is one of the growing cities of the Great South- 
west and its manifold natural resources and loca- 
tion will make it a great manufacturing center. 
Austin is located in the richest cotton belt in the 
world, and is surrounded by the finest wool grewirg 
country in the entire Southwest. 

It has within two hours’ ride the greatest deposits 
of Bessemer iron ore, white, red, and biack marble, 
gray and red granite, mica, lithographic stone and 
graphite in the United States. Austin is the healthi- 
est city in the South, a picturesaquely beautiful resi- 
dence city, the educational center of the Southwest, 
and possesses a perfect climate. The ctv is now 
building an immense granite dam across the Colo- 
rado River which will develop 14,500 horse power and 
is making a strong bid for the location of factories. 





LADTES who have an eonants to make a per- 
sonal visit to the establishment of Messrs. James 
McCreery & Company, Broadway and Eleventh 
Street , will be struck with the realty wonderful dis- 
play of new and beautiful goods in ali fashienable 
shades auddesigns. This bouse is so weil known as 
being one of the most reliable in :he city that our 
friends living in the country mav rest perfectly sure 
of rece ving perfect satisfaction in ordering th.ough 
correspondence without visiting the store. 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE AND ViR- 
GiN 





BRISTOL is unique in being the twin city of the 
States of Tennessee and Virginia. Beyond this it is 
a well-developed city, being the meeting point of the 
? ailroads of five States, having water works, e'ectric 
lights, banks, street cars, churches and manutfactur- 
ing estab'ishments of many different kines. Itisa 
prosperous town, because it is a natural center ofa 
region producing vast quantities of iron, both bema- 
tite and magnetic and its quality issuch that it can 
be run into pigs, and placed on the market at a very 
low cost. 

Messrs. F. T. Brinkley & Co ,of Bristo!, would be 
glad to furnish any ot our readers with information 
rezarding investments in this vicinity, which cer- 
tainly promise excellent results. 





We printed in THE INDEPENDENT of March Sth an 
extract from another newspajer of a column or 
more in length devoted to a pretty full explanation 
oi the rise and progress of the house of Messrs. Soh- 
mer & Company, the well-known piano maunfactur- 
ers. For many years the number of manufacturers 
of first-ctass pianos in this country could be counted 
upon the fingers of one hand, or perhaps even less. 
During the last few years the number has _ been in- 
creased by the fact that Messrs. Sohmer & Company, 
at least, have woo the proud position of being one of 
the foremost manufacturers of pianosin this coun- 
try. They have attained this position by many years 
ot skill, rare inventive genius, and devotion tothe 
min idea that their pianos should be second to none. 
They are constantly receiving the highest testimo- 
nials from artists and others most competent to 
judge of the qualities of a piano. Their estab.ish- 
mentis at 149-151 East l4th Street, and it will “eil 
repay any of our readers to make a personal inspec- 
tion of their warerooms. 


VIRGINIA. 
“THE BONANZA OF THE FUTURE.” 








THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference took, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad, 290 Washington Street, 
Boston; 303 Broadway, New \ork; 1433 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C.; or to General Office, Ro- 
anoke, Va.—Adv. 





PELLUCIDITE. 

PELLUCIDITE is a new article for coating hard 
wood finish, floors, grained work, etc., and is de- 
signed to supersede the use of Varnish. It has a 
beautiful luster, is very durable, 1s impervious to 
water, and is guaranteed. Messrs. Seeley Brothers, 
of 82 Burling Slip, the manufacturers, ask particular 
attention to it, and will be glad to send circuiars and 
sample board to any address upon application. 


THE PASSENGER ROUTE TO THE 
WEST. 

Tue fast and magnificent passenger service from 
New York West, is by the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad. All principai through trains are 
equipped with elegant Wagner Palace Drawing- 
Room, Sleeping. Diniug and Buffet cars. Tickets, 
sleeping-car berths, etc,, at 415, 785, 42 or 1 Boadway, 
12 Park Place, 53 West 123th street, lo8th Street, or 
Grand Central Stations, New York —Adv. 


STEAM HEATING. 

THERE is no doubt that of all the latest and most 
improvea methods of heating reside: ces and other 
bundings. steam heating is very much superior. 
There are many different kinds of apparatus made 
lor neating by steam, some of which are of no value, 
and it becomes neccessary for the owner of any 
building who desires to have the best to closely in- 
vestigate the merits of the aifferent apparatus. 

Messrs. Le Bosquet Brothers, of 82 Union St., Bos- 
ton, are perhapsone of the oldest if not the oldest 
manufacturers of steam heating apparatus. They 
have for many years been continually devising and 
incorporating improvements in their methods un- 
til at the present time they believe themselves able 
to furnish the most perfect, complete, satisfactory 
and ecovomical steam heating apparatus to be tound 
in tue market. They are, as old-time advertisers in 
Tux INDEPENDENT, weil and favorably known to 
our readers and would be giad to send their descrip- 
tive pamphlet and enter into correspondence with 
any person who neeas their services. 











States. 





c i] 
Constable. hk: Co 
LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


New Spring Colorings for Street 
and Evening Wear. 


Fancy Checks, Stripes & Mixtures 


Velvet Corduroys, Elastics and 
UJster Cloths. 


MEN’S SPRING WOOLENS 
Fancy Worsteds, Cassimeres, Dress "loths, 
HOMESPUNS & ENGLISH SUITINGS, 


Drab Box Cloths, Whipcords, 


YACHTING SERGES and 
OVERCOATINGS. 


Broadway L 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





PELLUCIDITE. 


_The only durable coating for Hard Wood Finish, 
Floors, Grained Work, etc.,or any work were var- 
nish is used. Superior to varnish. Has a beautiful 
lustre, and is guaranteed. Send for circvlar and 
sample board to 

SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling slip, New York City, 
SAVE MONEY ON 









y send- Dayton Ss 
ing to A.W.GUMP& CO. = ist. ibis cles, 
FUNs, an ype tverstaken in exchange. 
Difflcult Repairing. Over 1200 Cycles in 
as ‘ are are samples: $13: Price, 
roncho Safety, new, 35. 8100. 
Am. Rambler, good as new, 125. 5. 








Bo iigy hi: keraeee ge 
ih ' 
THE GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE” 
—_— ss as 
es 


Seamed Mitts cannot Rip. are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. Al! Large Dealers Keep Them, 





Old Fashion 
CARPETS. 


The all-wool, 
grain Carpets. 


yard-wide In- 


These are now made specially 
to suit the latest ideas of fur- 
nishing and in high class Brus: 
sels effects. 


We show a very large variety 
of patterns, and at Lowest 
Prices. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, 
33 and 35 East 18th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





PAINT. 


If you are going to paint don’t failto use our KX- 
CELSIOR COTTAGE COLORS which are 
superior to all other paints and are guaranteed. 
Ground in pure linseed oil, and when thinned with 
oil are reaay for use and cost the consumer but $1.15 
per gation. Think of it! A strictly pure linseed oil 
point for $1.15! The handsomest, best and most 
economic paint in existence. Send for sample card 
of beautiful tints and circular of testimonials. 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 








EDUCATION. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 








O’NEILL’S, 


OTH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., 


NEW YORK. 


SPRING MILLINERY 


Our lady friends ave invited to inspect the latest styles 
of TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS for street, carriage 


or evening wear, which will be found in our 


MILLINERY PARLORS. 


We are offering some of the best “efforts” of the French 


Millinery Artists at very Moderate Prices. 


We also offer 


some choice designs from our own workrooms thatare fully 


up to the imported both in style and finish at 


Much Lower Prices. 





THIS WEEK, 


IN OUR BASEMENT 


We offer 250 pieces of Figured India 
Silks in Black and Colored Grounds 
at 75 cents a yard. 


125 pieces of Lyons and Habutai 
Washable Silks at 65 cents per yard. 

100 pieces of Plain India Silks, in 
Black and the most approved colors, 
at 45 cents per yard. 


75 pieces of 27-inch Shanghai’s, at 
70 cents per yard. 


All of the above are offered very 
much below their actual value. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Our Spring Styles Now Open. 
CARPET DEP’T. 


Moquettes, Wiltons, Velvets, Ax minster, Body and 
Tapestry Brussels, and Extra Super [ngrainsin 
great variety. A special line of Royal Wiltons, 
Wilton Velvets and Extra Super Ingrains (Eng- 





lish patterns) at less than the cost of produc- 
tion, 


RUG DEPT. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC IN ALL SIZES. 
WE HAVE ALSO MADE UP FROM ODD 
PIECES AND REMNANTS RUGS AND CAR- 
PETS IN VARIOUS GRADES TO FIT AL- 
MOsT ANY ROOM, AT REMNANT PRICES. 
BRING SIZE OF KOOM. 


MATTING DEP’T. 


Our new importation of China and Japanese 
Straw now on exhibition. Itisathing of won- 
der to see the many new and novel effects. We 
have the white and red check and some fancy 
patterns as low as $5.00 per roll of 40 yards. 


OILCLOTHS 


IN SHEE’S AND ODD PIECES FROM 1 TO8 
YARDS WIDE. WE HAVE ALSO SOME 
REMNANTS OF HEAVY SHEETS TO CLOSE 
OUT AT LESS THAN COST, 


Sheppard Knapp &6o,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N.Y. 





The Armadale Zephyrs 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


WASH FABRIC 


Because they are 


LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE 


BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 


THE TOURIST, 





HIGH waien NO CAST METAL. 
Also other Bicycles $25.00 to $140.00, 


Send stamp for catalogue. 


Geo, R. Bidwell Cycle Co., Manufacturers 


NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W. 59th 8t. 


CHICAGO: 270 and 272 Wabash Avenue 
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Jusurance, 


“NATIONALISM” IN INSURANCE 
SUPERVISION. 


A GOOD many p' ople, having «xagger- 
ated uotions of the potency vf * be it en- 
acted,” fancy that the ultimate remedy 
for ail evilsis in F: deral legislation, and 
of course some of these people look for- 
ward to the removal of all defects of in- 
surance supervision by having Congress 
assume that duty. A Washington jour- 
nal, Views, which concerns itself chiefly 
or wholly with insurance, appears to live 
for that assumption and is constantly 
talking about it. Wedo not recall hav- 
ing heretofore taken any position on the 
subject, and therefore may as well do so 
now. 

At the outset isthe question of juris- 
diction under the Coastitution. It is 
claimed by the advocates of *‘ National 
ism,” as materalized into insurance super- 
vision by Cungress, that insurance is inter- 
state commerce, and Views, perpetrates 
the absurdity of seriously arguing that be- 
cause the Supreme Cvurt has never ren- 
dered a decision which does not recog- 
nize the omnipoteuce of Congressin regu- 
lating commerce and has never overruled 
any act of Congress regulating commerce, 
therefore Congress may make commerce 
out of anything by declaring it to be such 
and proceeding to regulate it. The 
proposition is not stated squarely in these 
words, but the argument, if anything, 
means that. It is obviously absurd, 
The Constitution empowers Congress to 
regulate commerce, foreign and domestic. 
Congress has undertaken to regulate cer- 
tain things as parts of commerce, and the 
Supreme Court has alway assented ; grant- 
ing this to be so, it does not follow that 
the court will assent to anything and 
everything which Congress may here- 
after, but has not as yet proposed to do. 
The court has never denied that anyth ng 
is commerce which Congress has under- 
taken totreat as such; but. the explana- 
tion is that no court promulgates decis- 
ions in advance of cases and that Congress 
has not yet tried to make things commerce 
by calling them so. The argument of 
Views is as if some judge here in New 
York bad made a long line of decisions so 
sound that not one bad been overturned 
on appeal, and this fact were cited as 
showing his ommiscience ard infallibility 
because the higher court had never yet 
given one decision which disputed the 
idea of his perfection. Or (for another 
illustration) suppose lunacy in Con- 
gress should reach the point of de- 
claring that the exchange, between 
persops of opposite sex:s, of that 
mysterious and pleasurable airy nothing 
known as the kiss is a part of inter-state 
commerce and should therefore pass a 
regulative avt and create a National 
Supervisor to look after it, would it 
follow that the acquiescence of tbe Su- 
preme Court thus far binds that budy to 
assent ? 

Toe merits of Federal supervision of in- 
surance, as an escape from present evils, 
are another matter. Starting in a few of 
the great States which have companies 
of their own and are the insurance cen- 
ters, supervision has been taken up by 
State after State until hardly any State 
or Territory but has set up some super- 
visory authority. To illustrate the digni- 
ty of the commonwealth has been one rea- 
son; to make a position forsome worker 
in practical policies has been another; the 
strongest has doubtless been to raise rev- 
enue out of what are mistakenly re- 
garded as ‘‘ foreign” corporations. No 
well-informed person supposes this dupli- 
cation in States of slight or no impor- 
tance, insurance-wise, is any increase of 
security; it is a bindrance, a waste, a 
vexa'ion, and might almost be called a 
nuisance. But it is one as to which 
there seems no power of abatement, ex- 
cept in the slow process of enlightening 
public opinion. The sovereignty of the 
State is impregnable. The practical 
trouble of disagreeing or even conflicting 
legislation by nearly tifty commonwealths 
—illustrated very seriously in the subject 
of bankruptcy, by the way—is an inci- 
dent to our form of government. Per- 








haps a union of independent States, not 
independent in everything, is not a good 
working basis. As it is here, it is an 
anomaly in the world’s history; whether 
the experiment will work out right is 
what we are finding out, and a prediction 
either way would be as premature as 
safe, 

Nobody can settle, offhand, and in a 
single article cannot fully discuss, what 
is called Nationalism @ la Bellamy. But 
the wisdom and virtue of the State are 
only that—never beyond that—of the citi- 
zen units; and altho good governmental 
policy re-acts upon the units, we cannot 
see any hope of raising the units by ac- 
tion from the mass. Progress must be in 
the opposite airection. Establishment of 
general education and virtue is of more 
consequence than cause. Legislation fol- 
lows, but does not create, public opinion. 
In government, the whole is a little less 
rather than a little more than the sum of 
the parts. Proof of this is that the ordi- 
nary Legislature (as is seen, any year, at 
Albany) is below the average line in the 
State, and also the palpable fact that we 
stand and thrive, as a nation, notwith- 
standing our legislation rather than aided 
by it; the reason of this is the fact that 
the baser and meaner elements fight to 
reach the surface and the better men do 
not get there. Lay party aside, if we 
ean, and will any man say that the last 
Congress, for example, in point of wi:- 
dom, statesmanship, sense of official re- 
sponsibility, possession of a standard of 
duty and fidelity to it, sobriety of judg- 
ment, and all which makes up manliness 
in stature, was not far below that Ameri- 
can public which contains, speaking with 
the wisdom of men, the sole leaven and 
power of progress? 

From such mal-representative bodies 
what can we expect? If we get a ballot 
reform law, it is extorted by pressure of 
public opinion from without, not sug- 
gested from within—just the opposite of 
Nationalism, When we get legislative 
bodies representative of, because chosen 
by the influeace if not the numbers of, the 
better instead of the baser or cheaper 
elements in society, we shall, doubtless, 
be able to obtain legislation intended and 
likely to raise the individual; but how are 
we to get such legislatures? Certainly no 
legislators will voluntarily attempt that 
which is both above their own level and 
will be their own destruction. Can any- 
thiag be more hopeless than to ask inade- 
quate central authority, as a favor and 
because of the intrinsic merits of virtue, 
to try betterment of a system upon which 
hangs its own existence? 

Discussion of the question whether we 
should gain by an attempt to substitute 
one for the present many supervisions of 
insurance must stand over to another 
week, 


THE SCOPE OF ACCIDENTS. 


THE London Review (insurance) reports 
the decision, on appeal, of a case involv- 
ing what it calls compound accidents, 
The Sickness and Accident Assurance 
Corporation, limited, issued a policy cov- 
ering the South Stafford and Birmingham 
Steam Tramway Company against the 
results of any one accident to an amount 
not exceeding £250. Tne tramcar was 
upset, and some forty persons were thus 
injured, to whom the company became 
liable to an aggregate of £888 4s. 9d. Then 
arose between the two companies the 
practical and important question whether 
the liability on the insurance was bound- 
ed by one £250 in any one accident, or 
whether it covered each individual case 
of injury but was limited to £250 in each 
case, The appellate court took the latter 
view, and unless this is reversed by the 
House of Lords (which the Review thinks 
unlikely) the insurance company will 
have tu pay the entire loss. In another 
case, which concerned the Railway Pas- 
sengers’ Company and was settled by ar- 
bitration, the point was an application of 
the legal maxim de minimis. A holder of 
a ticket issued by the above company fell, 
in consequence of the rolling of a steam- 
ship, and injured his knee-cap; the R. P. 
Company declined to pay, because “ this 
risk the company considers is not under- 
taken by them, the premium being too 











small, as they only guarantee to pay 
damages resulting from an actual acci- 
dent to the steamship or railway train.” 
This is certainly an argument more pecu- 
liar than respectable. The premium being 
not too small to be received, and being 
also large enough to cover the assumed 
risk to each individual, it should be reck- 
oned large enough to pay upon in case 
of injury. But of course, as we have 
said more than once already, all these 
points may be regulated in the contract 
and should be distinctly made clear there- 
in, if inyury from a sudden lurch of the 
ship is not to be covered, the ship itself 
sustaining none, that would seem like 
insuring the vehicle rather than the p.e- 
senger or the vehicle and passenger 
jointly, but let it be so understood. Let 
every buyer of accident policies be given 
unerripgly to understand what constitutes 
an accident and what does not, so that 
he cannot suppose him-elf to be broadly 
covered against accidents by the popular 
interpretation of that word when in fact 
he is not so covered. A distinct under- 
standing of this subject, and a distinct 
statement of it in the contract, are more 
than desirable—ttey are indispensable, 
and there will be more and more clashing 
until this is reached. Meanwhile we 
agree with the remark of the Review that 
*‘we had thought that in fire and life 
business there were troubles enough as to 
interpretation of policies, but accident 
insurance bids fair to far exceed in con- 
tentiousness any othtr branch of insur- 
ance.” 


RATES IN SYRACUSE. 


INSURANCE rates in Syracuse have been 
advanced by the local board, in concur- 
rence with the State Association, twenty- 
five per cent., except on public buildings, 
churches, dwellinge, and private barns 
and their contents. These exceptions 
seem so comprehensive that the schedule 
of advanced rates might have been more 
brief had it specified the subjects to which 
it is to apply. As always, property own- 
ers growl, for the property owner who 
does not admit the general inadequacy of 
rates, but thinks his own particular prop- 
erty saddled with an excess to partly 
make up for inadequacy elsewhere, has 
yet to be discovered and put in ‘‘the 
greatest show on earth’; but the agents 
offer the soothing explanation that the 
advance is only temporary, until a regu- 
lar re-rating in Syracuse can be had. 
Perhaps the agents adi the more soothing 
assurance of a promise to *'fix” it quietly; 
at least, the Standard says: 

** We do know, and from experience, that 
when the existing losses are settled up 
there will follow the usual competition 
among the companies for the bus ness of 
the town at rates which will not be ap- 
preciably high: r tban heretotore. We dare 
say that, were the figures at our disposal, 
it would be an ordinary sum in arithmetic 
to demonstrate that policies are written in 
Syracuse at as faira profit as is derived 


from the same linesin other cities of this 
size.”’ 








Very probably this will come true. 
Nearly half a million has véeen lately lost 
in Syracuse; but it is always a handy plea 
that the safest place from lightning is 
where lightning bas just struck. More- 
over, there are a plenty of “‘otber cities of 
this size,” as well as of those of other 
sizes, wbere opportunity exists, but will 
not be improved, to lock the stable door 
while yet the borse is Within. 


———— 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every veltoy-belder a eee and entitled tu 
partici in distributions of sui 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies +) all pol icies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


mca TS INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated May. 1851. 
CAPITAL, 8 L, $200 ,000 


\ HOME OF OFFICE, 

y= \ 20 Market Square, 

=| Providence, R. I, 
President, 

WM T. BAKTON. 
Secretary, 

WM. P. GOODWIN. 

This Company issues 

Safety Fund Policies. 











THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
shusetis. 

NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 

PY ILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 

ROSTON 40 Water Street. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890. to 3lst December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1890........... 





$3,829,351 19 


1,357,821 14 
esrecceee $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 31st December, 1890,......s0000-.-- 
Losses paid during the same 
period + $1,42°,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 00 


O08 eens reeeeeceeoese 


Total Marine Premiums,...... 


$3,792,974 46 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

QUURIREEE BE coccccnceccannnceccacessensence 1,118.562 11 
Piemium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank....... sececesecescscveseseccces: 198,428 13 


AMNOUDL, cocccscccse+sconceee $12,027.34 68 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed aud paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next, 














By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A RAVEN, DENTON SMiTH 
JOSEPH H-CHAPMAN EDW. F OYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, EORGE 8. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, WRENCE TU KNURE, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, WALDKON P. BROW 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM 4.WEBB,' THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N- LOVELL, 
JOHN L_ RIKER, GEOKGE L. NICHOLS, 
RGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
A. HAND 1 G. BOULTON, 
OHN D HEWLETT, RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BUKDETT. JOEPH AGOSTT 


VE 
RISTIAN = THOMSON. 
JOHN D. .JONeS, Presiden 
Ww.H. ~ ae Vice-President. 
. 2d Vice- President 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 





BG WN, on canctccnnessccovene 2,985,328 79 
Mot Surplus........c.cccccccscece 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,607,620 05 
Gross Assets...... 0... ccccceeee 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

FDWARD LANNING, } 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | 488°t Sec’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER., Secretary Brooklyn Department. 
Court and Montague Streets. Brookiyn, V. Y. 
J. J MCOONALD, Manager Wesvern Departmest, 
Chicago, 11. 
R.J, TAYLOR. General Adjuster. 
GEO.E KUINE, Assistant to Gener?] Manager, 
D. B. WILSON, Manaver Pacitic Coast Departmer t, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1891. 


EPR B Tre ine... 2777:7° 8386-372 1 





SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)...:. $906,257 74 
Cash surrender values stated very 
teed by the Massach’ ¥ Non Povveltare 


aw Riciaienees saiasiat 
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April 2, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(509) $3 








FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Lif 


INSURANCE GO, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist; 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890..............8101,027,322 46 


Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist).... 568,525 11 


# 100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890 
Interest and rents, etc..... gevdecwoneesesedosos ¢ eeecececcccoescesacce ooaueens 5,871,235 38 
Less Interest accrued January lst, 1590 441,344 64— 4,929,590 74— $52,158, 100 


$132,61 ,897 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


GEW GEGURIES 00 GRURGBiccce ce cccccccccccccovescess -coccetose c0s, coger eteosesosores $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including n.ortuary dividends’, annuities. and purchased insurances. 6,201,271 54 
Py IE icnctccceds 00 cécondecesbnvedicassececonnseane $15.279,544 02 
DEIR EE BOGOR 5 i.c cs cccticccvscciies shenevecccocccquesencseseqnas s00eess edenees 2y0,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
QHORCY EEVSMsSS, PRISICIANS’ [60R. CBC.....2.2 ceccccccccccrcccccscccccoccossocccees 500.061 19 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... ...... 1,0°2,662 56-82 5.052.526 4 





$112,564,371 560 


ASSETS. 


Cash om Gopesit, 6m RANG, ANd 1M FAME... coccccccccccccoce coe-coe cccecccccces.cocces $6,548.9.4 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

NE CDN ccdchedus  sndeddceed, Sansedédvodsicehsonepsgvammasteududeedanonvasincans 63,867,548 
Real Estate.......... dott: ekhnt: ane et ada elekiirand :cpier abate nmbaa tate nibs 1p4'y 17 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 

000,000 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUPICY)...005 cece covccccccce coves coccccscccesccosccccs covccecccccsocesooees coe-ccce 19 446.0-3 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511)... ..... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans 22 existing policies (the Reserveon these policies. included in Liat,lities, 

GMOSUMES CO OPSP FRG accccce cecccccesccsecese cobescce 06 -coccsee-coe coccosere 451,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

DAN. 18t, LBL... cccrcccccccccccccscccsccccesoccsccsss sevcececs O00 00 evcecsece - coccccceece 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 

serve on these policies, inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at $2.000,000)......... 1,421,828 15 
AMMA CAMAMSEccccc.c ccovcccccccscccscccccccesccncsecsescoccccocses covcecocsseoescececcoce 195,812 91 
Accrued interest on investments, Jamuary I18t, IS9L .. 22.0 cecceeereceeeee eecesecesenee 454,523 52—$112,564,:,71 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... - . 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompiny the usual annual report 
fi ed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1891.... $115,947,809 $7 


Appropriated as follows: 


3,383,438 58 








Approved losses in course of payment....... icongadenne Edgintateianestadsbahebee $613,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc B64,562 44 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presetted)............ Gees. bees 39,889 77 
Annuities dne and unpaid (claims not presented)............ eoee cosence 22,901 &3 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

En, <biclbaddendied bodsesebd- Waakuss 608 ekequne | 0nyeeseeesaceepenanenneetemens 99,954,204 00 
Reserved for premiums paid 1 AAVANCE..........ccececeeeceeeeeceeeesteeeeeeeseeseneses 54,0Ab 58 


$101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.............. .......... $14,898,450 86 
Consisting of 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund................-0.e08 see $8,670,539 50 

Estimated General Surplus...........2. ccccesceeeceneececeeeeees seeees 6,227,911 35 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Koard of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend tu 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of nex 
annual premium. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 








NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 
1860. $22.220.979 | Jan 4, 1881....--. $15,726,018 | Jam. 1. Is8L...... $43,185,484 | 1860... ; 
In the year 1885 . 68.521.452 | Jan. ei . 25967 4,500 ~ =e 6.564.321 | ISR: 22g ae 
In the year 1890 12159,76,065 | Jan. 1, iso seeeeee 369.3580 795 jan 1 A891... ° “woes 1590" « 32,108,100 





Number ot policies issued during the year, 45,75 
New Insurance $159,576,065, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469, 
Amount at risk, $8569,338,726 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER. HENRY TUCK, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN. A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 

H. C. MORTIMER, WwW. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
- ARCHIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. 
HENRY BOWERS. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUUKLEY 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipvenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . e e e m 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° & 
Liabilities other than eeransdate 
Surplus, . ° ° 


Receipts from all sources, ° ° 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . ° 
Risks assumed, P ° : ; 
Risks in force, . ° othe ° 


$147,154,961 20 


. . . ° aticies 668,368 00 

. ° . . 505,359 82 

. . ° . . 9,981,233 38 

° Aes . 34,978,778 69 


206,055 policies, 


16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 


49,188 policies, 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, 


$76,529,231 72 


United States Bonds and other Securities, . P ° - 51,311,631 54 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, eng 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° 


8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
. 7,133,256 35 


$147, 154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 


In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, é = . 


In Receipts, . 4 
In Payments to Policy-holders, ° 
In Risks assumed, ° . ‘ ‘ 
In Risks in force, . ~ 
Risks Risks 

Assumed, Outstanding. 
1884... $34,681,420. . ty 351,789,285. 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 
1886... 56,832,719... 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 
1888... 103,214,261... 482. 125,184... 
1889... 151,602,488... 565,949,934... 
1890... 160,985,986... 688,226,865. 
New York, January 28th, 1801. 


4 


Year. 


SAMUEL E, SpROULLS, 
Lucius Rosinson. 
SamueL D, Bascock. 
GrEorGE S, Cor. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. 
James C, HoLpen. 


OLiveR HARRIMAN. 
Henry W. Situ. 
RosBert OLYPHANT. 
GrorGe F. Baker. 
Jos. THompson, 
UDLEY OLCOTT, 


ALEXANDER H, Rice. 


Juuien T. Davies, 
lewis May, 


ROBERT SEWELL. 


. 23,745 policies, 


Payments to 

Policy-Holders, 

. -13,923,062 19.. 
14,402,049 90... 
393,809,203... 18,12 
14,128,423 60... 
14,727,550 22... 
15,200,608 38... 
. 16,973,200 05... 
BOARD OF 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. | 
Cuarces R, HENDERSON. 
GrorGeE Buiss. 

Rurus W. PeckHam. 

. Hopart Herrick, 

M, 
HERMANN C. Von Post.| FREDERIC CROMWELL. | Ropert A. GRANNISS. 
| Henry H. Rocers. 

| Jno, W. AuCHINCLOss, 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 


ee ee ee ee 1,772,591 67 


4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 


72,276,931 32 


Receipts. Assets, 


. $19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 1 
20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
21,137,176 67. .° 114,181,963 24 
23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 26 


9,103 74... 


TRUSTEES. 

THEODORE MorForb. { 

WituiaM Bascock. 

| Preston B. Piums. 

| STUYVESANT Fisu. 
Aucustus D. JuILLiaRD. 

| CHartes E, MILLER. 

| James W, Hustep. 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, GRaANNISS, 


P. Dixon, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R. GILLE'TTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 


ARC HIBAL D N. WATERHOUSE, 


EMORY McCLIN’ TOC K, 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC “CROMWELL, 


JOHN A. FONDA, — <~ Treasure 
ED 
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THE BELL OF LANCASTER. 


BY BLANCHE NEVIN. 

















FAIR are the fields of Lancaster, 
And rich in corn and grain; 
Brightly the sun at Lancaster 
Shines over hill and plain; 
There in the spring the garden beds 
With yellow flowers bloom gay; 
The butterflies and honey bees 
Surround them all the day. 
Oh, bell—sad bell, 
Cease thy kuell! 


And I would go to Lancaster, 
And I would happy be! 
There are kind hearts at Lancaster, 
And hands held out to me; 
And voices that I know and love 
Salute me as I pass; 
Bat voices I still better knew 
I hear no more—alas! 
Oh, bell—sad bell, 
Cease thy knell! 


On ahill-slope at Lancaster, 
With fair, out-lyiog view, 
Shadowed by fleecy clouds that pass, 
Above in ether blue; 
There—underneath the grassy sod, 
With dandelions bespread, 
Waiting the resurrection—lie 
The ashes of my dead. 
Oh, bell—sad bell, 
Cease thy knell! 


Oh, birds, sweet birds of Lancaster, 
Sing out your loudest strain! 
Try if you may not drown the sound 
Taat fills my heart with pain! 
Por, evermore at Lancaster, 
Pulsating in the air, 
I hear the tolling of a bell 
That calleth not to prayer. 
Oh, bell—sad bell, 
Cease thy knell! 


Oh, tolling bell of Lancaster, 
Whatever I may do— 
However strive toclose my ears, 
You vibrate through and through. 
Whatever song I listen to 
Your cadence throbs apart; 
Mid laugh and jest I feel your stroke 
Beat heavy on my heart. 
Oh, bell—sad bell, 
Cease thy knell! 


Oh, cruel bell of Lancaster! 
Bronze hath not ruth of pain, 
Else surely thou wouldst pity take 
And cease thy minor strain. 
Oh, shining sun of Lancaster, 
For me you shine no more! 
Oh, singing birds of Lancaster, 
Ye cannot heal my sore! 
Oh, bell—cruel bell, 
Thou wilt never cease to knell! 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 
AN EASTER STORY. 








BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 





(Concluded.) 

It was April, and a blast that would 
have done credit to February thrust the 
eminent gentleman up the steps of the 
State House viciously, as if it had a 
grudge against them, or against the 
object of the Hearing. For the Hearing 
was a foregone conclusion now. In 
her quiet, obstinate way, the old lady 
made up her mind on that. All the 
winter, while she crouched over her 
sewing-machine, in the chilly hall bed- 
room of her poor boarding - house, or 
crawled to and fro across the ice from 
grand houses where she made and mend- 
ed carpets—she had revolved her purpose 
firmly, fearlessly and secretly. For once 
in her life she had concluded that she 
knew better than Josepb. The petition 
should goin. Gibson, his lawyer, should 
takeitin. That parishioner of Mr. Luke’s 
who was kind to her should head it. The 
step-cousin should sign it. There should 
be another hearing. She was quite re- 
served with her son, on this point, evad- 
ing his questions, diverting his anxiety, 
and feigning inaction and despair. 

** Don’t expect a pardon, dear,” she had 
said, ‘‘and you will bear it better. It is 
only three years more.” 

She thought herself diplomatic in the 
extreme. Whatever the prisoner thought, 
he had dropped the subject. With it, so 
nearly as could be learned, he had 
dropped the restlessness of hope. He grew 
very quiet, dull and pale. His eye wan- 
dered, He spoke little; he missed writ- 
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ing to her once or twice; he grew averse 
to reading; he sat for hours, with his 
head sunk upon his breast. 

The April gale “‘took it out” on the 
poor old lady—she blew up the steps so 
much more easily than the unpetticoated 
and solid politicians who preceded her, 
puffing, to the Blue Room, which the 
wisest State in the Union sets apart in her 
State House, for tragedies like these. 
She shrank in Iate and breathless. In 
fact she looked so, when she came to the 
top of the second flight of stairs, that the 
old parishioner gave her a scared glance, 
and got her into an ante-chamber behind 
a screen. 

**Sae is in no condition to be present at 
the Hearing,” he managed to send word 
to the Governor. ‘* What is to be done 
with her? Snhe’s liable to die on the spot. 
How shall we get rid of her?” 

‘*Tell her,” said the Governor, wrink- 
ling his round, kind face,*‘ that Governor 
Masscon thinks she will do most service 
to her case, by r-maining where she is 
until he calls for her.” 

At the mention of the gubernatorial 
name the old lady nedded happily. She 
made no objection or resistance to his 
wishes; obeying humbly, and with a 
childlike trustfulness which was pathetic 
tosee. She sat down alone in the ante- 
room. The third-cousin’s wife would have 
accompanied her, but an urgent engage- 
ment on a church committee unfortu- 
nately interfered. The doors into the 
Biue Room were open. The screen con- 
cealed her; and the Hearing, to the great 
relief of the Governor’s Council, the 
lawyer, and the old parishioner, opened 
without her. 

It opened promptly, and it proceeded 
briskly. The Governor’s Council had 
their minds definitely formed on the 
case, and intended to make short work of 
it. They listened to the petition defer- 
entially, and disposed of it summarily; 
they were bored, not to say annoyed, by 
its repetition at this time. 

‘*T suppose,” observed the Chairman of 
the Pardon Committee, ‘‘ that this par- 
ticular bearing is a matter of form, and 
the sooner over the better. It is an old 
case, quite familiar to this and other 
Councils, and we see no reason to change 
the results of former discussions. It 
strikes meas a waste of time to go over 
the ground.” 

**Allow me, sir”—began the prisoner’s 
lawyer. 

‘And I would suggest ”—urged the old 
parishioner. 

The usual hopeless arguments followed 
in the usual hopeless manner, The Coun- 
cil listened and drummed on the table. 
The Chairman of the Pardon Committee 
drew plans for his seaside villa on a page 
of his note-book. The lawyer stammered, 
the third-cousin looked at bis watch, and 
the old parishioner shook his head. From 
that Anti-pardon Administration it was 
clear that the most eminent embezzler 
the State had sentenced for thirteen 
years could look for no executive mercy. 
The pitiful farce proceeded as was to be 
expected, and was rapidly approaching 
its conventional end, when the Governor 
unexpectedly arose and walked two or 
three times nervously across the room. 

‘-Gentlemen”—he began,suddenly. Tren 
came the bomb-shell. In his impetuous, 
incisive voice he hurled out a few words 
—six only, but they started the Blue 
Room to its feet. 

** Impossible!” 

** Unprecedented!” 

** Most indiscreet.” 

‘* Beyond the sympathy of the Coun- 
cil,” 

**But, Governor, you do not con- 
sider”— . 

“ T have considered,” said the Governor, 
firmly; ‘‘ and I mean the thing I say.” 

He shut his lips together in a way which 
his Council recognized. He was the 
easiest, jolliest, best-natured man in the 
world. bon camarade to every member of 
bis staff, and hail-fellow-well-met with 
his Council, who expected to control him 
three-quarters of the time. On the 
fourth occasion they might as well have 
tried to manage a pyramid. This proved 
to be the fourth. 

When the Council looked him in the 





eye, they perceived that their camarade 
had vanished from the Blue Boom. The 
official glance replied to them. It was as 
keen as a sword-thrust,and as cool. It 
was the Governor of the Commonwealth 
who listened to his Council (they pro- 
tested for some time) politely, with gen- 
tlemanly interest, deferentially, as one 
with a high regard for their opinjons—but 
unmoved. 

The Chairman took him one side, and 
got him before a window. The two men 
looked down on the dreary, driving 
striving streets for a moment in signifi- 
cant silence. The gale was blowing the 
citizens along like leaves. It was Holy 
Week, and the streets were unusually 
full. Seen at that hight, in the dust and 
struggle, humanity seemed a sad thing. 

‘‘ There is misery enough in the world,” 
thought theGovernor. The power to give 
joy occurred to him at that moment as 
something God-like. It ran through his 
veins like rapture. 

‘*I only wished to remind you,” ob- 
served the Chairman, in a low, strenuous 
voice. ‘Of course, your Council are 
amenable to your judgment and wishes 
—but I think it my duty to remind you 
that you are elected by an Anti-pardon 
party. I must recall to your Excellency’s 
remembrance the prospects of a re-elec- 
tion. It might bea pity to lose it—for one 
felon. Permit me to remind you of your 
Second Term. Allow me to observe that 
your constituents” — 

The Governor’s face flushed. He turned 
sharply from the window, and paced the 
room again, for some moments. No one 
addressed him. The Chairman stroked 
his beard, and smiled, indulgently. The 
Council talked of Bi-metalism, with a 
well-executed indifference. The lawyer 
and the old parishioner huddled together, 
consulting in disheartened whispers. 

A divine drama was going on in the 
Biue Room: but this commonplace scene 
gave no signs of it; perhaps these com- 
monplace spectators had no consciousness 
of it. 

A slight, almost inaudible sound stirred 
from the ante-room, and stopped; it was 
like the nibble of some helpless creature 
against a wall of stone. 

The Governor heard it, and strode over 
the corridor. He stood before the screen 
a moment before he touched it. Then he 
swung it gently. 

The old lady did not stir. She had 
crawled to the bare floor, and there she 
knelt. Her face was in her hands, her 
hands upon the woodenchair. Her lips 
moved. Nosound came from them. She 
was praying. From earth and earthly 
mercy, she had abandoned hope. But God 
was left. 

The Governor put his finger on his lips, 
and beckoned to his Council. Every man 
rose to his feet, and looked at her. 

The Governor replaced the screen rev- 
erently, and shut the door. He put his 
hand upon the Chairman’s shoulder and 
distinctly said: 

** Hang my constituents!” 





Ono the wings of the wind the lawyer 
called a hackney coach. He and the old 
parishioner got into the carriage with her. 
The third-cousin congratulated her, and 
ran for his horse-car to meet his wife at 
the Good Friday vespers. The two men 
who did not run were very nervous; they 
were afraid she would die on their hands. 
The old parishioner, with unprecedented 
personal emphasis, remarked: 

‘* My wife would have been present on 
this occasion if she hadn’t been in her 
grave for nineteen years!” 

It seemed unfortunate that there should 
be no other woman with the convict’s 
mother just then; but she took it very 
sweetly and uncomplainingly, as she did 
most things which befell her. 

She had not spoken a word. Her pal- 
lor was alarming, but stillshe seemed to 
po sess a certain marvelous strength. 
Her breath came in sickening gasps, but 
her hands held firmly to the carriage 
strap. Rapture of the soul and agony of 
the flesh fought together upon her aged 
face; but the look of her eyes was as those 
may look who have reached the world of 
utter blessedness. These unimaginative 
men regarded her silently ,and felt puzzled, 





The old parishioner passed his hand across 
his forehead. Once he begged her to 
‘* keep up, for Reverend Mr. Luke’s sake, 
madam, your poor son’s deceased father.” 

When they reached the prison it was 
thought best for her to see him quite 
alone. Thechaplain bustled about eager- 
ly. The warden, a humane man, gave 
every possible order for the comfort of 
the old lady in this trying scene. 

Rumors buzzed through the prison like 
wasps. In ten minutes four hundred and 
thirteen inmates knew the facts. The 
abominable prisoner related them vi- 
ciously to the mild murderer, who spilled 
the gilding when he heard them. The 
old forger wept when they reached his 
deafened ears. But Picket, the burglar, 
whistled ‘‘ Ola Folks at Home.” 

Guards redoubled their attentions to the 
prisoners. Any excitement, sad or glad, 
was dangerous within those dire walls. 
The chaplain. was pale with the occasion. 
Every officer’s eye was upon Number 233, 
when he passed along the corridor, well- 
guarded, to his cell. 

He had been summoned there from the 
workshop, on some pretext, and went 
listlessly enough. He walked feebly. He 
had changed much that winter. The 
prison physician had expressed anxiety 


about him. He coughed, and his eye was 
vagrant and subtle. His hands hung at 
his side. 


They led him into his cell; and there he 
found the chaplain, who addressed him 
with evident emotion. 

‘““Mr. Luke,” he said. The convict 
stirred slightly at the prefix, but looked 
dully at the chaplain—‘‘ Mr, Luke, you 
have not been very well of late, and the 
authorities have allowed your mother to 
come and see you.” 

**It is not visitors’ day,” said the pris- 
oner, apathetically. 

‘* But she is here,” urged the chaplain; 
his voice trembled. ‘‘ She is tocome and 
see you for a little while.” 

Joseph Luke rose, with the mechanical 
instinct of long captivity, to obey. He 
said: 

‘*Where is the guard? They will not 
let me go to the Visitors’ Room without 
a guard.” 

The chaplain’s eye filled. ‘‘ You are to 
receive your mother here,” he said. ‘‘ It 
is a special arrangement.” 

When he turned she was standing be- 
hind him; she was perfectly self-poss¢ssed. 
She said: ‘‘ Good afternoon, Joseph. I’ve 
come to see you a few minutes, my 
dear.” 

The chaplain bowed and passed her. 
He went nervously to the Visitors’ Room 
and found the lawyer and the old parish- 
ioner, and sat down beside them, and 
took off his spectacles, and said they 
needed a new lens, and put them on 
again, and then covered them with his 
hands. 





‘* Well, Joseph,” she said, ‘‘ aren’t you 
glad to see me?” 

‘They have forgotten the guard!” he 
muttered. 

*“I came out, with Mr. Gibson and 
your father’s old deacons, Joseph. We 
came to make a little call on you. They 
wanted to consult you about a petition.” 

‘* Mother,” he said, half complainingly, 
*‘ we are not watched. There is no officer 
here. I don’t understand it.” 

She went straight up to him, then, and 
put her trembling, thin old arms about 
his neck. 

‘Oh, Joseph! Try to bear it!” she said. 
He scarcely changed culor at her broken 
words,but bowed his head upon his breast. 

**I can bear it, Mother. Don’t spare 
me. I am quite prepared. I knew the 
petition would fail. Idon’t blame you 
any, Mother. Wemust make the best of 
it. It was to be expected.” 

Then she cried out tumultuously—word 
over word—gasp after gasp—sob upon 
sob: 

‘* Bear it, Joseph—bear it! There is no 
guard. Nobody watches us. Nobody ever 
will, any more. The petition didn’t fail. 
Your old mother wasn’t so silly as you 
thought her. Try to bear it, Joseph—try 
to bear it to be free!” 





The railroad station was throbbing full, 
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for it was Saturday afternoon. It was 
full to over-brimming, for it was the 
busiest, hopefulest Saturday in the cal- 
endar. 

It had been the pleasant fancy of the 
Governor to bestow all that joy upon 
Good Friday, and his advisers did not 
gainsay him. Wait till Thank-giving, 
and who could say where that deathly 
faced old woman would be? Thus it 
happened that the official pardon had 
been formally extended to the prisoner 
upon the solemn day when He who pitied 
and considered prisoners, and forgot sin, 
and remembered repentance, is cherished 
in the hearts and minds of all the world. 

Joseph Luke had chosen to remain in 
his cell till dawn of the next day. On 
the breaking of the morning, before the 
prisoners were astir, the chaplain had got 
him quietly away, and had himself ac- 
companied the pardoned convict into the 
city, where she awaited them, trembling, 
sitting on her packed trunk in the cold 
hall bedroom, The chaplain had re- 
mained by them, meeting every responsi- 
bility through the agitations of the day. 
He did this with the happy enthusiasm of 
those plain, unselfish men, who fill hard 
placessuch as his, receiving no glory, and 
little recognition outside of them. He 
had just left the two together, having 
blessed them, and received their biessing, 
and so, bidding them godspeed, he had 
gone his ways. 

The two sat straight on the station 
bench, side by side, with clasped hands. 

It was an hour yet before the train 
left. 

‘* We'd better be sure and be in time,” 
the old lady had said. He seemed to 
share her nervousness; he was panting 
to be off and away, out of the old air, far 
from the old faces, where no eye but bers 
should look in his with the consciousness 
that he felt would kill him. He had not 
understood that to be free is the least of 
freedom. To be held worthy of freedom 
—was that the thing? His sick soul pet- 
ulantly craved the impossible: the trust, 
the respect, the confidence, the affection 
of honorable men. 

Without a friend, without a dollar, 
without a footing in the life of the world, 
without a home, without so much asa 
shelter, without an occupation or the 
prospect of any, without reference toa 
past, or hope for a future, how were these 
two weaklings of error and fate to use 
the dark and doubtful privilege of a con- 
vict’s pardon? Tney had run out into it, 
like children playing on an iron track 
before the advancing train that thunders 
behind them in the dusk. Like children 
they had been taken up and carried. 

That Coristian woman, the Lady of the 
State, who was ‘‘ just like folks,” had 
made herself the goddess of the emer- 
gency in the quiet, almost unrecognized 
way in which she was accustomed to do 
such things. The Governor, who was 
used to shut his official eyes to his wife’s 
private charities, smiled, and asked no 
questions for policy’s sake, but ordered 
his horses and went off for.a ride with his 
boy, and said they would trot out to the 
Whisk Broom Factory, and whistled all 
the way. Once he was heard to say: 

** Confound a Second Term!” 

The Governor's wife and the prison 
chaplain had arranged it all between 
them, Heaven knows how, in a snatch of 
time like that. But both were accustom- 
ed to the conquest of exigencies; and she 
was a General at the management of 
helpless people. Since she had that old 
grocery store in the obscure mountain 
village in the remote end of the State, 
where she went sometimes in the summer 
to be unfashionable and happy, and since 
the store was closed for lack of a man of 
‘‘gumption” to make it go, and sure of 
the ‘‘go,” if it had the gumption; and 
since she was willing to trust the little 
business to an ex-convict—was that any- 
body’s affair, she should like to ask? 

* God Almighty’s, possibly, madam,” 
the chaplain had said, winking very fast. 
‘* You may find that grocery store down 
on his real estate list, some day.” 

The chaplain was so accustomed to give 
spiritual advice, that it flowed along 
naively upon the great lady; whoreceived 
it, smiling indulgently, and proceeded to 





ask: And since, over the grocery store 
there was a little tenement, five rooms or 
so, decent, and could be made quite com- 
fortable, and were furnished after a 
fashion by the last occupant—and since a 
telegram could warm them up and puta 
few things ip the larder for the two poor 
travelers, and since they could get them 
to supper on Holy Saturday, and spend 
their Easter there, at home, togetner— 
was there any reason, Mrs. Masscon de- 
manded in her ringing voice (it was the 
voice of the Governor’s wife, used to hav- 
ing matters as she chose them to be)—was 
there any reason why Mr. and Mrs. Luke 
should not at once occupy this position 
and their home? Having said this, she 
found no more to say, but bade Hans drive 
home, sent for the cook, and ordered to- 
morrow’s breakfast; of kidgeree. 

Thus it was that the travelers sat in the 
station, alone, an hour before train time, 
white and trembling, frightened at joy, 
awed before the mercy for which they 
had been entreating Heaven for nine 
wretched years. No person whom they 
knew had spoken with them, unless we 
except the Governor’s Thomas, who de- 
posited a roast of beef and a basket of 
fruit, and a package of new books, at the 
old lady’s feet and disappeared, sniffing 
considerably, without any social over- 
tures. 

Joseph Luke had not spoken for some 
time; his hands were shut tightly into 
each other; his freeman’s clothes sat awk- 
wardly on him after so long an estrange- 
ment; he glanced furtively at the cut of 
others men’s hair; he winced a little when 
the station policeman passed through the 
waiting-room to help himself to a cup of 
water. His mother did not chatter nor 
try tointerrupt his reserve. Perhaps her 
own soul was too solemn; perhaps her 
body was too weak. A bright color 
burned on her wrinkled cheeks. Her eyes 
looked large, and seemed to see to a 
long distance. She opened her old valise 
and packed away her gaiters; it strength- 
ened her to do some unimportant thing. 
When she raised her head, having sbut 
and clasped the valise, the seat beside her 
wasempty. 

With a shiver of horror she sprang to 
her feet. Joseph was gone. He was not 
to beseen. Afraid to call him, afraid to 
cry out or seek help, she tottered out 
into the middle of the room and stood 
staring. 

Then she turned slowly and crawled 
back to her seat. 

At the window of the ticket-office a 
lady, in fresh and expensive mourning, 
stood, taking ten cents for a rebate from 
some suburban passage bought upon the 
cars. They are usually people of ease 
who look most carefully after their dimes, 
and this little woman plainly led a com- 
fortable life. As she closed her wallet 
and tossed back the heavy crepe veil 
which fell almost to the hem of her long 
cloak she turned her soft face. 

Joseph Luke stood directly before her. 
It was his wife. 

The blonde gasped for. breath, and 
walked a step or two. She seemed to 
hesitate. The real color ran beneath her 
rouge. The ex-convict, haggard, with 
cropped hair and awkward shuffle, fol- 
lowed her silently. As the lady advanced 
the man pursued. The contrast between 
the two was so evident and so pitiful that 
the audacity of his act could not escape 
notice. People in the waiting-room be- 
gan to raise their eyes. The station 
policeman might have been observed not 
to seem to observe the scene, Tne freed 
prisoner trod firmly. The doll began to 
tremble; she hurried, and her high French 
heels made little clicks on the bare floor. 
He followed her doggedly. She did not 
repulse him. He followed her into the 
ante-room that led to the exit, and the 
door swung to. 

The old lady sat alone by the big valise. 
She did not look at the ante-room door. 
She did not dare to. For her life—and 
the long, irregular throbs of her heart 
told her that life and death were wrest- 
ling in her weak body—she would not 
have intruded on those two, nor so much 
as said: ‘‘ Joseph have you forgotten your 
old mother ?” 


Miranda was his wife, There had been 





no divorce. God had joined them; whom 
sin and weakness had put asunder. 

‘* Miranda is the kind of woman who 
has to see a man,” she thought. ‘‘ He 
could do anything with her once. He 
might again.” 

Old Mrs, Luke sat quite still. She stared 
straight before her. Whether moments 
or hours passed she did not know. She 
dared not look at the station clock. It 
occurred to her that they might lose the 
train, but she could not remind him. Who 
knew? Perhaps he meant to lose the 
train. 

He was a man now; no prisoner any 
longer, to be dependent on the coddling 
of an old mother. He could do as he 
pleased. 

The station policeman sauntered in, 
and made an errand in the ante-room, 
and strolled back. The colored man 
came in and announced two or three 
trains; then at last their own; the train 
that led to the little store and the tene- 
ment—to home, to hope, to rest, to peace. 

The ante-room door swung, and an [rish 
woman with five children bounced in. 
She was followed by an old gentleman 
crawling through on crutches. The door 
slammed back. 

Mrs, Luke’s brain spun; her ears rung; 
the room grew black. 

** Well, Mother ?” 

Suddenly his voice smote her, and she 
saw him. In her confused condition his 
appearance took on the nature of the 
miraculous, It had not occurred to her 
that there was any other door. 

He sat down beside her, and began to 
take up the valise. He did not seem as 
agitated as she expected. His eye had a 
strange, strong look, and his mouth shut 
decidedly; his weak expression seemed to 
have been unlocked from his face like a 
fetter. 

‘* Well, Mother?” he repeated, quietly. 

‘* What did Miranda say, Joseph?” 

She leaned her head back against the 
high dado of the station wall, and closed 
her eyes. 

**Oh, not much,” 

‘* What is she in all that black for? 
She wore blue velvet the last time I saw 
her,” 

‘** Her father is dead.” 

‘“‘Oh! I never heard that. 
know it before?” 


Did you 


‘Certainly. It wasin the papers two 
months ago.” 

**You never mentioned it to me, 
Joseph.” 

“ No.” 


‘* What else did Miranda say?” 

‘**Not much of anything. She would 
have come back to me, I think, if I had 
asked her.” 

** Did you ask her?” 

“It is time to take our train, now, 
Mother. Give me that valise.” 

‘IT didn’t know but what you’d—given 
up going, Joseph?” 

‘**G.ve me your tickets. There. Take 
my arm, Mother. Come along. Come 
this way. Lean on me.” 

**But what did you say to Miranda?” 
panted the old lady, trotting along, try- 
ing to keep pace with him. 

‘Why, not much. I told her my 
Mother had stood by me like God Al- 
mighty, and all Hell shouldn’t part us 
now. That’s all.” 

But when they had got into the cars, 
the old lady gave him a furtive look. 

‘*He will go back to her,” she thought. 
‘*He loves Miranda—after all. He will 
go back to her when I am gone.” 





Easter broke brilliantly. In that re- 
mote village, the late, reluctant spring 
yielded suddenly and tenderly upon the 
sacred morning, and all the wide coun- 
try, delicate of color, pure of breath, 
opened before the faded eyes that saw it 
and blessed God. 

She seemed utterly, incredibly, divinely 
happy. He watched her anxiously, for 
the transparency of her countenance 
alarmed him. Butshe said: 

‘‘Lam quite well, my son.” Thenina 
few moments: ‘‘What can I do for you, 
my dear?” 

‘* Joseph—are you comfortable?” 

‘My son, did you rest well? DidI 
make the bed to suit you? Were you 





warm? Andhappy? Dear, wasthe coffee 
to your taste?” 

“Joseph, are you resting? Are you 
sure you're happy? This is a very com- 
fortable home,I think. We can make 
ourselves quite happy here. It only needs 
a little fixing, and to care for it and pet 
it. Homes need petting, Joseph, just 
like people.” 

‘* Thank you, dear. I’m much obliged 
to youfor kissing me. You are a good 
son; you are a comfort to me, Joseph. I 
am glad I did not die. Iam very happy. 
It is Easter Sunday. I should hke to go 
to cnhurch,I think; I am so bappy. 
Would you mind, my son?” 

He could not bring himself to disap- 
point her; and he accompanied her, 
shrinking and abashed, to the village 
service, and heard the _ resurrection 
bymns, and breathed the Easter flowers, 
and was not sorry he had gone; and 
came home gently and passed the day 
beside her. They talked of all their little 
plans and hopes and dreams; of freedom, 
of peace, and honor, and the respect of 
neighbors, and honest labor, and years 
of calm content. She was feverish and 
excited, but celestially happy. 

They parted early that night, for he 
saw how she needed sleep; and she kissed 
him and blessed him, and he knelt before 
her, and put his face upon her lap as he 
used to do when he was a little boy. 

‘Your curls will grow again, fast,” she 
said, passing her trembling hand across 
his poor head. ‘‘ You will soon be my 
own boy again.” 

She did not say anything more after 
this, but went to her own room and 
seemed to be very quiet and peaceful. It 
was a beautiful night, with a high, fair 
moon. 

In the morning, when he had started 
the fire, she did not slip out in her 
patched wrapper to make the coffee 
as early as he had expected, so he went 
down to the grocery store and dusted 
it out, and busied himself a while. His 
heart throbbed at being trusted with this 
rude duty. Ashe swept, snatches ef the 
Easter chant rose to his unaccustomed 
lips. He felt almost embarrassed there 
alone in the empty store, because he 
found himself humming softly: 

“The Lord is risen, 
The sout is free!” 

Now, she slept so late, that it occurred 
to him presently to go up-stairs and see if 
she needed him for anything. So he put 
away the broom, bristles uppermost, with 
the methodical fidelity of a happy per- 
son; and climbed the stairs still hum- 
ming: 

* The soul is free! 
The soul is free!” 

When he had washed the dust from 
his face and hands, he went in at last, and 
spoke to her. 

Afterward it was remembered how she 
had asked: ‘‘Tosee my son a free man— 
and to have a little home of our own—if 
only for twenty-four hours before I die!” 





NEWTON HIGHLANDS, Mass. 





SAINT PIERRE OF NORMANDY. 
AN EASTER LEGEND. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 











DREP-BOWERED among the hills of Nor- 
mandy, 
Where seaward flows the ever-dimpling 
Seine, 
Through billowy meads, the home of hus- 
bandry, 
Tbat yearly yield rich store of golden 
grain, 
A hamlet lies upon a little plain; 

And in its midst a shapel, quaint and old, 
Lifts a slim spire above its western door, 
Where, in a niche the arching entrance 

o’er, 

A figure stands enrobed in tarnished gold. 


The figure of a stalwart youth, whose hands 
Uphold a fainting child, and whose fair 
face 
Seems looking far across the fertile lands 
To some dim bourn within the depths of 
space. 
The Chapel of Saint Pierre the holy place 
Is called by those that in its shadow dwell ; 
And of the youthful saint to whom they 
pray 
In trust and loving reverence, day by day, 
This story do the humble peasants tell; 
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In years agone (how many none may know) 
Upon the river’s reedy marge lived one 
Whose cieeks had lost joy’s soft and sunny 

glow— 
A silent woman with her only son, 
A comely lad, whose happy days had run 


Through sixteen shifting seasons. Strong 
was he, 
Yet kindness shone within his truthful 
eyes; 
Folk did not marvel that his speech was 
wise, 


For his calm brow proclaimed nobility. 


Stretching beyond the river’s restless tide 
Were deep green meadows where the chil- 
dren played, 
And plucked, each year, the blossoms starry- 
eyed, 
Totwine for Easter morn a fragrant braid; 
And thither led, by ancient arches stayed, 
A mors-grown bridge, in immemorial time 
Reared by the hands of men forgotten 
long, 
Who faded like the echo of a song, 
But left this record of their lusty prime. 


It was the morn before blest Easter Day, 

And in the cottage garden wandered 
Pierre; 

On all the earth an amber radiance lay, 
And musically sweet was all the air.. 
From out the hamlet had the children fair 

Gone gayly meadow-ward across the Seine, 
That tossed and tumbled by with angry 

roar, 
And sought to burst its curbing bonds of 
shore, 

Dark-swollen by long days of driving rain. 


Then pealed the ringing voice of one who 
cried 
And bade the children from the meadows 
flee, 
Lest, in its rage, the ever-rising tide 
Should gird them round and gulf them 
suddenly. 
So back they came, bloom-laden, still in 
glee, 
Singing their simple songs of merry cheer, 
Laughing to see the waters foam and 
surge, 
Till all had reached the river’s nearer 
verge 
‘xcept one little maid who knew no fear. 


She on the bridge’s middle buttress stood, 
And clapped her tiny hands to hear the 
roar, 
And called aloud, and waved her ribboned 
hood 
In joyous greeting to her friends on shore. 
No eye beheld the archways, smitten sore, 
Quiver and part, until there rose a sound 
As ofa mighty whirlwind, when, in wrath, 
It spreads destruction in its dooméd path, 
That stirred the hamlet toits utmost bound. 


Swift riverward the startled people ran 
Who were not following far afield the 
plow; 
The woman left the busy loom, the man 
The forge, and hasted on, they recked not 
how, 
Fearing disaster dread, while every brow 
Grew pallid, as before their straining eyes, 
Upon the buttress, with its crumbling 
stone, 
They saw the little maiden stand alone, 
And heard her lift her piteous, pleading 
cries. 


Then sudden through the palsied throng 
sprang one 
Upon the wonder of whose yellow hair 
Flashed the full radiance of the morning 
sup, 
And in their midst, with eyes aflame 
stood Pierre. 
‘Is there no man,” he loudly cried, “‘ will 
dare 
To brave the flood? And are ye cowards all, 
That thus ye wait in craven apathy, 
Like senseless hinds, the helpless maid to 
see 
Borne down the flood beyond your mortal 
call?” 


No voice made answer save in muttered 
word, 
Orinarticulate murmur ’neath the breath; 
But the chill thought that every besom 
stirred 
Shone from the eyes—the awful fear of 
death. 
Then lofty scorn swept (so the story saith) 
Across the youthful hero’s noble face. 
“What! lack ye courage, men of Nor- 
mandy? 
Then I, a boy, will your exemplar be!’’ 
He cried, and darted from the crowded 
place. 


In vain they strove his rapid steps to stay. 
Along the foaming stream he swiftly sped 
Where willows leaned above his dauntless 
way 
Their graceful branches, budding palely 
red, 


Until at last he tideward turned his head 
To mark the buttress and the sobbing child; 
One prayerful look upon the sky he threw, 
That o’er him domed its tender, vernal 
blue, 
Then boldly plunged within the waters wild. 


Roused by his spirit, cheer on ringing cheer 
Rose till there swelled one grand, ap- 
plausive cry; 
And now he saw the buttress looming near, 
Now clutched its jagged side and climbed 
on high, 
Now stood upon its crest triumphantly 
To feel the stones beneath him reel amain: 
So, clasping tight the little maid, who 
smiled 
In trust, a moment from her fears be- 
guiled, : 
He sprang within the boiling surge again. 


From out the vortex did he rise unharmed, 
Whereat a shout half drowned the water’s 
roar; ‘ 
And many deemed that Pierre’s young life 
was charmed, 
Seeing him strive so stanchly for the 
shore. 
But as he neared the longed-for land once 
more, 
While kindly hands his burden snatched 
away, 
A sudden mighty billow o’er him rolled, 
And dragged him downward in its cruel 
hold 
Forever from the sunny face of day. 


Fleet seasons changed, and men were born 
and died; 
Yet every Easter would the mothers tell 
Of that brave boy—the humble hamlet’s 
pride— 
Who gave his life, and how the deed befell. 
Till among those who kept his memory 
well 
“‘The sweet Saint Pierre” at_last he came 
to be; 
And many pilgrim feet at Easter sought 
The simple shrine that grateful hands 
had wrought 
Beside the Seine, swift hasting to the sea. 


Still stands the shrine, still is the story told, 
Tho silent centuries have glided by. 
Love will not let the names of those grow 
old 
Who for their fellows grandly dare and 
die! 
Blue o’er the hamlet leans the Norman 
sky, 
The bells of Easter peal adown the air, 
And clear the children’s choiring voices 
ring 
In reverent greeting tothe Heavenly King, 
And in remembrance of ‘the sweet Saint 
Pierre.” 
Ciinton, N. Y. 


TEDDIE’S “SNAP.” 


BY JOHN J. A’ BECKET, 








‘* Now doan’t be whishtling,” said Mrs. 
McDougall, as she brought her flat-iron 
down with a bang on the table. Then 
she turned the article she was ironing 
over with much energy, to renew her 
smoothing tactics on its other side. Mrs. 
McDougall’s smoothing tactics were all 
accomplished with the flat-iron, her pow- 
ers of speech not being of the smoothing 
order; they were not even brightening. 

** You poor crayther! If it warn’t for 
the twist in yer leg yez moight sell pa- 
pers, or do somethin’ or other fur to help. 
But yez can kape quiet, and leastwise not 
be piping naidless loike a burrud.” 

Teddie was sitting in the sunshine, 
which got round to the back room where 
his mother helped the family by washing 
soiled linen, in private, at this time in the 
forenoob. He liked to get in a chair and 
see the sunshine light up the back yard, 
and steal in and illuminate his mother’s 
wash-tub. The cheerful influence of the 
sunshine on the cool fall day had made 
Teddie forgetful of domestic shadows, 
and in the lightness of his heart he had 
begun to whistle. 

He liked whistling; it was Teddie’s 
safety-valve. And he must have inherited 
this accomplishment from the late Mr. 

McDougall, who was a builder’s assistant; 
he assisted the builder by carrying brick 
to the places where they were to be used. 
Mrs. McDougall, the relict of this worthy 
handler of brick, had no taste for music. 
It more than affected her negatively; it 
irritated her; and when an organ-grinder 
struck up in the street, that good crea- 
ture ironed with indignant vigor, which 





was her way of expressing her feeling of 





distaste. And when Teddie, poor boy! 
forgot himself and whistled from sheer 
stress of feeling, it vexed her more than 
anything; because it was borne in upon 
her that Teddie was not only lame and 
useless, but apparently was light-hearted 
under it, and thoughtless of her sensitive 
soul. Ca 

He was a small-faced, large-eyed little 
boy with somewhat of a weazened look as 
if he were underfed. He used a wooden 
crutch on the side where his leg swung 
three or four inches from the ground, and 
hopped along like a contented sparrow. 
He was not talkative. It was only when 
Mary came home from the milliner’s shop 
that Teddie really showed any corversa- 
tional powers. Mary told him such 
amusing things about the shop and the 
shoppers, the grand ladies who rode up in 
carriages and thought nothing of order- 
ing a forty dollar bonnet. Teddiehad his 
opinion of ladies who could do that, and 
it must be confessed that it was a very 
elevated one bordering on admiration. 

He had gotten use to his mother’s re- 
minding bim of bis incapacity. Children 
will get used toa sort of misfit in the mat- 
ter of parents. But it was a little hard 
on him not to be allowed to whistle when 
he felt like it. He felt like it now. He 
had so few pleasures. 

He sat very quietly after his mother 
had chided him into silence, watching the 
sunlight in the yard and the black cat 
who had lain down in it warming her thin 
sides. Then he slipped down from the 
chair, fitted his unpainted crutch under 
his arm, and hopped out. He would go 
up and see George. 

George was a young man who made 
violins, sold violins, and played on a 
violin in the orchestra of a theater in the 
evening. Naturally George did not ob- 
ject to Teddie’s whistle, because there was 
real music in it. It was the one thing 
the little fellow could do well. But there 
was no money in it. He could whistle 
his little contracted lungs out and it 
brought in nothing. 

George was a great comfort to Teddie. 
When that young whistler was over- 
whelmed, so to speak, by a sense of 
mother he used to click, click, click up 
the stairs to the sunny room where George 
made violins, George was a tall strap- 
ping German, thirty years old. The floor 
of the room where he lived, and violined, 
to coin a phrase, was as innocent of car- 
pets and rugs as Mrs. McDougall’s. But 
it always seemed cheerful and cosy. 

The violins, in different stages of de. 
velopment, hung on the walJl, and some, 
which were finished, had quite a decora- 
tive effect, with their lustrous chestnut 
brown or rich brownish yellow. 

When Teddie opened the door and 
hopped in on his crutch— which he always 
did without knocking, he was so sure of 
a welcome—he saw George Szag sitting 
on a wooden chair in the middle of the 
room with sunshine all about him; draw- 
ing the most delicious tones out of the 
violin which he held. 

Teddie knew that violin, It was the 
Nicolas Amati of 1623. George had told 
him all about it. Teddie used to wonder 
how such a thin shell of wood could have 
stood over two hundred and fifty years of 
existence and be so polished and sound. 

The young Leipzig man looked over his 
shoulder at Teddie and nodded, without 
interruptiug his playing from the man- 
uscript piece of music before him. Teddie 
knew what that music was,too. He had 
heard it frequently the past three weeks, 
and bis quick ear had caught up all the 
airs. It was a new comic opera which 
had never been produced at all yet, but 
was going to be given in a week now at 
George’s theater. 

Teddie hopped softly over to a chair 
and climbed up on it. He could get 
around very quickly with his poor crutch, 
he was so accustomed to it, and tho it 
looked as if walking were painful fur 
him, it really wasn’t. 

As George struck into a lively military 
air—for the opera had something to do 
with solaiers—Teddie broke in with his 

whistle, and kept perfect time. He de- 
lighted in this duet with George, and 
George liked it, too, for the whistle was 
very soft and flexible and melodious, 





Teddie could go through all the changes 
and variations of the air and not flat or 
strike a wrong note once. 

He had whistled that air through and 
then a second one and was midway in 
the third, trilling out the long high notes 
like a little wren, when a man opened 
the door. The concert stopped at once. 

** It’s good, isn’t it, Szag?’’ said the man. 
‘*It sounded first-rate as I came up the 
stairs. I tell you, it will bea go—a big go. 
It’s so catchy. Go ahead and play some 
more.” 

The man was quite resplendent, Teddie 
thought. He wore a blue coat with fur 
on the collar and cuffs, and the shiniest of 
tall hats, just as glossy as the back of the 
violin over there on the wall. Tten he 
had a ring on his finger which spat out 
fire when he turned his hand in the sun- 
light and made Teddie blink. Teddie, in 
fact, was abashed by his splendor into 
silence for a few minutes. Then the man 
spoke up. 

‘*Who was that whistling? This kid?” 
looking at Teddie, ‘‘ Why, are you lame, 
sonny? That’s too bad! But you go 
ahead and whistle with him, I like it.” 

So Teddie, who was not bashful but 
simply retiring, whistled away while 
George wrung the bright music from the 
strings. When the piece had been played 
through, the man said to George sudden- 
ly: 

‘*Look here, I’ve got an idea! That 
little chap whistles immense; it’s a pleas- 
ure to listen to him. How would you 
like to make a few dollars by whistling, 
sonny ?” 

‘*T'd like it,” said Teddie, wondering if 
he would be engaged to whistle with 
George at the theater. If he could make 
any money by his whistling, his mother 
wouldn’t be so hard on it, Teddie 
thought. She had reproached him so 
often for not being able to do anything 
for the family, and he really felt it him- 
self, He sat up straight in the chair, 
his small blue eyes widely opened. 

‘*What’s the matter with that boy go- 
ing round to some places and whistling 
the most taking airs from the opera after 
it’s brought out? Does he know them by 
heart ?” 

‘* Effery wone,” said George, gravely, 
with quite a German accent. 

‘*Then look here, sonny,” said the man. 
‘* For a week after this opera is brought 
out you go round to some places that I 
will tell you, and just whistle three or 
four of the airs. It will get the people 
familiar with them, don’t you see? Isn’t 
that a good idea, Szag*’ 

“Ja. Das ist gut,” said George, grave- 
ly. Then George said he could go around 
with him the first night to three places 
that Mr. Ganzer mentioned, and see that 
he didn’t get run over. 

* Allright. Will his folks let him do 
it? Ill give you three dollars a week and 
pay your car-fare. That’s pretty good for 
a little chap like you to get for simply 
whistling. 1 wouldn’t want you to do it 
for more than a fortnight.” 

George said,.in his slow way, that he 
thought Mrs. McDougall would be per- 
fectly willing, and explained that there 
was no Mr. McDougall in the family, so 
opposition need not be looked for in that 
quarter. Mary, Teddie’s sister, might not 
like it, but George fancied she wouldn’t 
care if he went along with the boy. If 
the truth is told, it occurred to George, 
who was quicker with his thoughts than 
his words, that looking after her little 
brother might commend him somewhat 
to Mary, whom he regarded as a very 
pretty, sweet sort of girl—a very sweet 
girl. 

Mrs. McDougall was breathless with 
wonder when she learned that some one 
wanted to pay the boy for “ whistling 
loike a burrud.” She recovered prompt- 
ly, however, and gave her august sanc- 
tion to the scheme. 

So it came to pass that people crossing 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, and 
around three or four of the principal 
hotels, heard a small, lame boy, who 
leaned onacrutch, whistling the principal 
airs from the new comic opera for a fort- 
night after it was produced. A tall Ger- 

man was in the neighborhood of the little 
chap; and when the pair went home to 
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their lodging in the East side, Mary was 
very kind to her brother’s protector, and 
stood on ‘the landing talking with him 
much longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

When Teddie brought his mother six 
dollars as the result of his engagement by 
the impressario, she tied it up in an old 
stocking which: she kept in the top draw- 
ec of the bureau, and did not say any- 
thing about his whistling for a fortnight. 

George Szag learned English rapidly 
enough to say several very nice things to 
Mary in it, an@to one nice little sentence 
which was put as an interrogation she 
said ‘*Yes.” Then she added: 

**l’'ve always liked you, George, since 
you were so good to Teddie when he got 
that ‘snap’ with his whistling.” 

And then something took place im- 
mediately on the landing which looked 
as if George thought he had a “ snap,” 
too. He thought so much more after 
Mary married him, and Teddie lived with 
them and whistled all he wanted to. 

NEw YORK CITY. 


_— 


PEBBLES. 


“AND, Edward, altho you live in a 
wicked city, | suppose you go to church 
regularly?” ‘‘ Oh, yes; [haveno’t missed an 
Easter for years.’’—Life. 





..“*Was your elopement a success?”’ 
Hardly.” ‘What went wrong?” “ Her 
father telegraphed us not to return, and all 
would be forgiven.” —Hurper’s Buzar. 


.’ What is your home to cost?” 
** $30,000."? ** What do you base the calcu- 
lation on?” ‘The architect’s figures. He 
says $15,000 will pay for it.”—T'he Epoch. 


.. The horse bit his master; 
How came it to pass? 
He heard the good parson say, 
All flesh is grass. —Old Saw. 


..The Emir of Bokhara has sent to the 
Czar a present of eight milk-white asses of 
the purest Central Asian breed, and they 
have been duly instailed among the Czar’s 
assets. 


....°Mr. Trotter, may [I marry your 
daughter?’ ‘I don’t know, my dear boy; 
you’ll have to settle it with Rosalie. She 
told me a while ago that she was going to 


marry you.”—New York Sun. 


..*I uvderstand that Trotter is the 
agent for a well-diggiug concern.”’ ‘ Best 
thing in the world; he never undertook any- 
thing yet but what he ran it into the 
ground.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..“*How is your friend doing out in 
Helena, Mont.2?” ‘‘Oh! he’s carrying 
everything before him.’’ “Good. What 
business is he in?’ ‘‘He’s a waiter in a 
restaurant.”—St. Paul Globe. 


...-A Doubtful Compliment.—‘‘Are those 
natural or artificial flowers that you have 
in your hair?” “ Artificial.”” ‘* What a per- 
fect deception—and how excellently they 
suit your hair?’—Fliegende Blitter. 


..Freshy: “Ob, deah, I weally cawn’t 
rest nights. Don’t you know. Do you 
happen to know of a cure for insomnia?” 
Miss Burnard: ‘Have you ever tried 
sleep, Mr. Freshy?”—Blue and White. 


....“*So you want a railroad position,” 
mused thesuperintendent. ‘‘ Do you think 
you could give an intelligent account of an 
accident?” ‘* Yes, sir, [’m sure I could.” 
‘Then I think we have no place for you.” 
—Christian at Work. 


..Pompous Author (to veteran editor): 
‘* What would you advise a man to do 
whose ideas are in advance of the times?”’ 
Veteran Editor: “I would advise him to 
sit quietly down and wait for the times to 


catch up.”— Drake's Magazine. 


..One day little Edward Everett, of 
Middleboro, Mass., asked if he might give 
the baby ‘a very gentle kiss.” After the 
kiss had been given, Eddie thought about it 
a while, aud then said, ‘‘ Mamma, that was 
such a nice kiss, I ’most wish I’d kept it.’ 
—The Voice. 


...-A lady who keeps a highly respecta- 
ble boarding-house in this city caught the 
recently hired chambermaid kissing one of 
the boarders, so she told the servant that 
would never do. ‘I saw you kissing one of 
the boarders on the stairs. I don’t wantto 
see that again,’ said the indignant land- 
lady. ‘‘ Well, mum, nobody can compil ye 
to kape yer eyes open if ye don’t want to,” 
way the reply.—Texus Siftings. 





.... Maaqgie Zene: “‘ Have you read any of 
these ‘Talleyrand Memoirs’ in the Cen- 
tury?” Addte Page: ** Yes; but I belieye 
they’re made up. No man living can re- 
member as far back as he claims to be able 
to. Why, he writes about Benedict Arnold, 
and says he knew Alexander Hamilton.’’— 
Puck. 


..A gentleman, well known as a maker 
of recording gauges, has a little son of an 
inquiring turn of mind. The other evening 
the boy said to his father: “* Papa, where is 
Atoms?” Father: “ Athens, you mean; 
don’t you, mydear?”’ Inguiring son: “No 
Atoms, the place where people go to when 
the boiler explodes; because it always says 
they were blown to Atoms.’”’—Electrical 
Review. 


.-.- The Captain: ‘Colonel Waxem will 
be banqueted after his wedding to-night, 
and [ am to respond to the toast, ‘None but 
the brave deserve the fair.’ What the deuce 
shallI say?” The Major: “I hardly know 
how to advise you. After you’ve seen the 
bride, you’ll have to turn your speech into 
an argument to prove either that Waxem 
isn’t brave or that he isn’t getting his 
deserts.” —Kute Field’s Washington. 


..‘*Say,’”’ said a man to the butcher of 
whom he purchased his daily supply of 
meat, ‘‘ that last piece of steak [ bought of 
you must bave been from a steer old 
enough to vote.’”’ ‘‘Was it tough?” in- 
quired the man of meat. ‘Tough! Well, I 
should say it was. I could hardly cut it.’ 
“Oh, is that all? Well, you ought to have 
heard another man kicking a day or two 
ago. He bought a piece that he said was 
so tough he couldn’t get his fork in the 
gravy.”’—Salt Luke Tribune. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 

1. Syncopate a fruit, and leave a Spanish 
pame. 

2. Syncopate to raise, and leave a multi- 
tude. 

3. Syncopate an exudation from certain 
trees, and leave to restrain. 

4. Syncopate in the center, and leave a 
fox. 

5. Syncopate in relation, and leave neat- 
ness, 

6, Syncopate a native ofa city in Italy, 
and leave color with spots. 

7. Syncopate a weapon, and leave 8 a round 

piece of timber. 

8 Syncopate a health proposal, and leave 
thrown. 

9. Syncopate a weapon, and leave an orna- 
mental fabric. 

10. Syncopate a ruuning knot, and leave 
part of the face, 

11. Syncopate a comedy, and leave part 
of the head. 

12. Syncopate hurry, and leave a bad pas- 
sion. 

The syncopated letters form a word— 
offenses not quite crimes. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 


*—_—- *— & 
x— * * E— & 
x— * * * & ee — 
x— * * *&*— & 
*— *— * 


* 


The diumond: 1, A vowel; 2, a number; 
3, to fish; 4, a measure; 5, a vowel. 

Remainders: 1, A consonant; 2, a body cf 
water; 3, sweet food; 4, one who hangs 
about; 5, hollow-sounding vessels of metal; 
6, moist; 7. a consonant. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In sivging, but not in joy: 
In manhood, but notin boy; 
In satin, but not in silk; 
In butter, but not in milk; 
In summer, but notin spring; 
In pushing, but not in fling; 
Ia power, but not in might; 
In virtue, but notin right: 
In sadness, but not in sigh: 
Inu weeping, but not incry: 
In cloister, but not in nun; 
In cheery, but not in fun. 

The word isa fearful cause of evil. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 26TH. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


Edmund Barke. 
1, Biyonet, e, botany; 2, ponder, 4, prone: 
3, thimble, m, blithe; 4, bundle, u, blend: 





5, wonder, n, dower; 6, candle, d, lance: 7, 
marble, b, realm; 8, scout, u, cost;9, somber, 
r, besom; 10, sketch, k, chest; 11, hermit, e, 
mirtb. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


K 
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DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
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You have dropped half 
the labor of housework when 
you have taken up Pearline. 
You can wash anything with it 
—youcan hurt nothing. Little 
labor, with little Pearline 
brings big results, There is 
no excuse for rubbing and 
scrubbing, when Pearline 
stands ready to do the work. 
Many of your friends can tell 
you about it. You can help 
yourself with it by helping 


yourself to it. 


Never peddied. 212 JAMES PY1I.E, New York. 








‘PULPIT FURNITURE. 


Send for Circulars 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, New York. 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
fetal Teeth upon the receipt of postage. we w. 

UNN, 331 1 4exington Ave., Cor. s9th St.. N. Y. 





Poach them in the Ruffalo Steam 
Egg Poacher. The handiest little 
utensil you ever saw Poaches 
eggs by steam. The easiest. the 
best way. See one at hariware 
Store or write sole manufacturers, 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N.Y, 





















THAT'S THE POINT. 


YOU GET THIS BOOK FREE. 





THE GOOD AND THE GAIN DO NOT Dis- 
APPEAR WHEN THE USE OF THE TREATMENT IS DISCONTINUED. 

A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL GIVE YOU THE NAMES, AD-|\. 
DRESSES AND SIGNED INDORSEMENTS OF MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH 
THROUGH THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. ; 


IF YOU WANT IT, ADDRESS 


IMITATION 


IS INDORSEMENT. 


vy. TWENTY-ONE YEARS AGO THERE WAS BUT 
—~ ONE GENUINE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREAT- 
2 MENT IN EXISTENCE. 

4 OF THE CASE TO-DAY. 
y STARKEY & PALEN PROVED BEYOND ALL 


THAT IS THE STATE 
AS SOON AS DRs. 


DOUBT THE REMEDIAL POWER OF COM- 
POUND OYGEN, THAT HAPPENED WHICH 
ALWAYS HAPPENS TO SUCCESS --iT_WAS 


IMITATED. 
HAVE YOU TRIED ONE OF THESE IMITA- 
TIONS? DOES IT MAKE YOU TINGLE ALL 


OVER WITH THE GLOW OF RETURNING 
STRENGTH? 
TION AND PROVIDE SOMETHING FRESH 


DOES IT QUICKEN CIRCULA- 


TO CIRCULATE. DOES IT MAKE YoU 
BREATHE FROM THE TOP TO THE 
BOTTOM OF BOTH LUNGS? DOES IT 
CURE YOUR CATARRH? DOES IT RE- 
MOVE YOUR ASTHMA? IF IT DOES NOT, 
THEN MAKE UP YOUR MIND THAT IT IS 
NOT COMPOUND OXYGEN You ARE 
INHALING. 

REAL COMPOUND OXYGEN MAKES 
VIGOR--MAINTAINS IT. -- 





4% 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


120 SuTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


66 CHURCH ST.. TORONTO. Crrena 





THE IMPROVED COMBINED 


AV AND BLIND 


Is fitted with yoo ~ 4 
nections; is 
durable. light 18 i 


ome. it 
meets the approval of 
leading architects and 
is unequaled by any 
<= awning,insideor 
= outside ghutter 
now inuse. It is more 
easily handled than ¥ 
common awning, 
simple in constrecion. 
With care it will last in 
perfect condition for 
years. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BALTIMORE BLIND AND AWNING COMPANY, 
26 S. Charles St,, Baltimore, Md. 





Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Above | Firth Ave.) Near 


32d St. } New York. / 33d St, 
Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 





BRAD Y’S 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY AND MUSEUM 
OF HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Embracing his War Views and the Historic Por- 
traits of eminent men and women of the altthe 
a e 
advanced improvements in the photographic art, 
combined wita rare and improved facilities of light, 
the most recent chematca! —- = elaborate 


are, Special a are com- 
pleted for grou bg Military. 8 Social t a) “bridal } La 
thes. All of the iy original portraits of Brady's New 


York and Washington collec: tions have been careful- 


lv aggregated, and can be reproduced in the most ar- 
tistic manner. 


PENNSYLVANTA AVE.. COR. 13th ST. 
Washington, D.C. 








Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Dinner Sets, 100 p tae ploane, all colors.. #10 
Fine Whke Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. .... i 


i free on coehenmel.” 


VERRINDER & Co., 


1-17 Cooper Institute, New York. 


Orders ked and pieced on car or steamer free 0 
charge. it on receipt of Money Order or Draft. 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. 





ONE OF THE GREATEST AGRICUL- 
TURAL DISCOVERIES, 
BY EDWARD H, FARRINGTON, 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, UNIVERSITY 
or ILLINOIS. 








UNDER this bold heading, I want to de- 
scribe the so-called ‘‘ Milk tester’’ that has 
been devised during the past year, and has 
unquestionably “ come to stay.”’ 

The necessity of having some simple and 
reliable way of testing milk has been recog- 
nized for a long time, and like many other 
discoveries this one excites a certain 
amount of wonder that it had not been 
thought of before. 

The *‘ milk testers’’ to which I refer, are 
designed for ascertaining how much butter 
fat there is in milk. Nearly every one 
knows that the difference between what is 
called rich milk and skim milk, is in the 
amount or per cent. of butter fat each con- 
tains, hence the butter fat in milk is for all 
practical purpose a good measure of its 
value. 

Almost any one who can turn a crank can 
manipulate these ‘‘testers,’’ and detect so 
small a variation as two-tenths of one per 
cent, of butter fat between different sam- 
ples of milk. 

Dealers in dairy supplies have pushed the 
sale of different ‘‘testers’’ to such an extent, 
that dairymen and farmers have demanded 
that their Agricultural Experiment Station 
chemist should ‘‘ test the testers’’ During 
six months of the past year, my time and 
thought have been almost entirely devoted 
to this work, and the results have just 
been published in a bulletin, which, accord- 
ing to the law establishing the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, is mailed under 
a government frank to those who wish it. 

One of the seven *‘testers’’ that I have 
tested has mavy advantages over all the 
others, and I wiil briefly describe it. 

About a tablespoonful of milk is mixed 
in a test bottle with an equal quantity of 
sulphuric acid, (commercial oil of vitriol). 
The chemical action of this acid on the milk 
separates the butter fat from the other 
milk solids; and the fat, because it is so 
much lighter than the mixture, rises to the 
surface. 

This separation of the butter fat is made 
complete by centrifagzal force, which is 
obtained by putting the test bottle contain- 
ing toe mixture intoa simple hand-power 
machine that whirls the bottle from three 
to six minutes, at a rate of about eight 
hundred to one thousand revolutions per 
minute, when the clear fat will be found 
collected in the narrow neck of the test 
bottle. On the long neck of the test bottle 
is etched a scale by which the volume of the 
separated butter fat is measured. The read- 
ing of the fat column by the graduations of 
the scale, indicates the percentage of fat in 
in the milk directly, without calculation. 

Twenty-five of these tests can be made in 
one hour at a cost of less than one-fifth of 
a cent per test. 

By repeatedly comparing the result ob- 
tained by using this simple ‘‘test,’’ with the 
percentage of fat found by chemical analy- 
sis of the same samples of milk, I have 
always found the two agree very closely, so 
that the testing of milk forthe amount of 
fat it contains is no lounger confined to the 
chemists of the country only. 

This “ test’? can be used for condensed 
milk, cream, buttermilk, and skim milk, 
sweet or sour, with as much satisfaction as 
for normal * whole” milk. 

The many advantages to be derived from 
so simple a method of testing the quality 
of milk can be easily understood. By using 
it, the town and city milk inspectors can so 
guard the consumers that in their milk 
supply fraud will be detected and honesty 
protected, and at infinitely less cost than by 
a chemical analysis. 

To be sure the butter fat is only one of 
the constituents of milk, and of the others 
the casein is of greater importance to the 
cheese maker, while the protein substances 
as well asthe milk sugar and ash are valu- 
able food. But the greatest importance: 
must be ascribed to the fat, not only be- 
cause it supplies us with butter, but it is 
also essential forthe best cheese It may 
also be accepted as a general rule th»t milk 
rich in butter fat hasa proportionally high 
contents of other solids pat fat, 

This “ test ’’ alsosupplies those interested 
in the process or art of making butter, with 
&@ practical means of discovering which ove 
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of the three causes is responsible for a 
small return of butter from the dairy. 

First, Whether the butter fat was left in 
the skim milk; 

Second, Whether the cream was so manip- 
ulated that a considerable amount of fat 
was left in the buttermilk; or 

Third, Whether the fault was in the 
cow. 

There is a great difference in the per cent. 
of fat left in skim milk, even when the 
milk of different cows is set under precisely 
the same conditions. A striking illustra- 
tion of this is shown by a yearly record at 
an Experiment Station, in which twenty- 
six per cent. of the total butter fat pro- 
duced by one cow, was lost in the skim 
milk; while in the case of another cow, 
only 3.7 per cent. was Jost. This dif- 
ference inthe butter capscity in cows is 
largely overcome by the butter extractor, 
or separator, either of which can be so 
manipulated as to remove all but one to 
two-tenths of one per cent. of fat from the 
milk of any cow. But there is an enormous 
amount of butter made by persons .who 
separate the cream by “ setting milk,” and 
to them the thoroughness of cream separa- 
tion is a matter of importance, even tho tbe 
skim milk is fed to calves; for it is cheaper 
to concentrate skim milk with grain than 
to feed cream. 

The process of getting the fat from the 
milk, either the creaming or churning, is 
at fault if the fat is not nearly all obtained 
by the butter maker. The test if properly 
made, or the analysis, shows the total 
quantity of fat accurately; if the amount of 
butter is not about the same, the methods 
of the butter maker are somewhere wrong. 

Not of the least importance is the use 
that can be made of this test for improving 
thedairy cows. As the hoe is employed for 
killing weeds in a cornfield, sois this test 
for weeding out poor cows. The richer 
milk is in its valuable constituents, such as 
fat, etc ,the greater are the receipts from 
the productions of the dairy, provided it 
costs no more to produce the rich than the 
thin milk. 

Take for example two cows whose value 
and maintenance are equal. The milk from 
the one produces 125 pounds of fat from 
which 125 pounds of butter can be made; 
the other, however, under the same condi- 
tions produces 150 pounds. It is plain then 
that the second animal is worth more to 
the dairyman. 

This fact remains unchanged whether the 
smaller quantity of 125 pounds was ob- 
tained from 3,000 pounds of milk with 4.17 
per cent. of fat, 4,000 pounds with 3 12 per 
cent.. or 5,000 pounds with 25 per cent., or 
whether the larger yearly amount of 150 
pounds was obtained from 3,000 pounds of 
milk with 5 per cent. of fat, 4,000 pounds 
with 3 75 per cent., or 5.000 pounds with 3 
percent. For manufacturing butter, cheese 
or condensed milk, the absolute quantity 
of solids, especially fat, in the milk becomes 
of the first importance. The smaller the 
quantity of milk in which a certain quan- 
tity of the valuable constituents is con- 
tained—or, in other words, the richer the 
milk the less the cost of manipulation. 

In attempting to find a means for im- 
proving the quality of the milk from a 
herd, one necessary thing to dois carefully 
to inspect each cow. Not ail cows kept 
and fed under the same conditions will 
produce the same quantity and quality of 
milk. Weare not dealing with machines, 
but living cre stures endowed with incal 
culable peculiarities and innumerable 
differences. It does not require much care- 
ful thought to convince one that the milk 
formation and separation, as well in 
amount asin richness, is measured by the 
individual capacity; and observation re- 
peatedly teaches that among a number of 
cows, fed and cared for in exactly thesame 
way, certain ones may be found which 
furnish milk differing extraordinarily in 
com position. 

The money value and profit that may be 
obtained from the so-called “‘ testing ’”’ of 
dairy cows is so obvious that an explana- 
tion seems hardly necessary. Probably no 
one idea ever made so rapid a growth in 
the whole dairy world; and I think it is 
safe to include agriculture in general. 

The answer to the question ‘‘ What shall 
we doin order toimprove the composition of 
milk?” is not very difficult. First of all, it 
is necessary to determine quite frequently 
the amount of fat in the milk of each cow 
inah-:rd. The more tests and observations 
there are made and published, the more 
firmly establisted will be the foundation 
for any conclusions drawn, and the greater 
will be the zeal for further improvement in 
the composition of milk, If a satisfactory 
dairy herd has been obtained by regularly 





testing the cows for some time, the text 





problem is to breed calves that shall have 
the desired qualities of the motber as re- 
gards quantity and composition of milk. 

Breeders’ associations and herd book so- 
cieties could be very useful in tbis respect, 
if, in their register of milch cows, they 
would include statements giving for each 
cow the amount of milk produced and the 
per cent. of fat it contained. Trotting 
horses are registered, but the record of 
their speed is a matter of nfuch more 
general interest than their pedigree, es- 
pecially if they can break arecord. I can 
very easily imagine that the ti1 e will come 
when some system wil! be in use for certi- 
fying to the amount and composition of the 
butter fat produced by cows, and each cer- 
tificate will be as eagerly studied and as 
reliable as the present herd-books, Such 
records would require a vast amount of 
study and expert work to devise a reliable 
foundation forthem, but when adopted, 
even on the basis of what is already known, 
it puts the dairyman more in control of cir- 
cumstances tban having circumstances 
controlling him. 

For instance. A dairyman may be con- 
scious that the butter produced by his herd 
isa little too soft but has a high flavor; 
another herd produces butter that is hard, 
but bas not flavorenough. It does not seem 
improbable that such a deficiency could be 
corrected, if records were kept giving the 
melting point of the butter fat each cow 
produced, and the amount of soluble fatty 
acid which makes the flavor. Then, from 
the appearance and taste of the butter, the 
desired changes in it could be made, if we 
kpew we were buying the cows capable of 
adding to our dairy what was lacking to 
produce the proper mixture. 

At present it is much plainer what the 
defect is than what the cowis. We needa 
more intimate acquaintance with each cow, 
and by it will be pretty sure to find those 
with whom “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,’’ while, on the other hand, some will 
improve on acquaintance, 

Extensive and accurate experiments have 
taught us the peculiarities of the different 
dairy breeds, and as a rule thorough-bred 
stock may be depended on to furnish the 
quantity and quality of milk characteristic 
of its breed; but there are exceptions even 
among cows of the same breed. 

From a detailed yearly report of two 
thorough-bred cows of the same breed, 1 
find that cow No. | gave 2,876 pounds more 
of milk than cow No. 2, and this milk 
made 1415 pounds more unsalted butter 
thad cow No. 2 produced. Calculating the 
butter at 25 cents a pound, makes $35 37 
aud the excess of milk preduced by cow 
No. Lovercow No.2 figured at 3cents a 
quart gives $43.14. If thorough-breds are so 
upegualin value for producing milk and 
butter, what are we to expect from the 
mixed multitude of grades and scrub cows 
that contribute tothe “cattle on a thousand 
hills,” or the broad expanse of prairie? 
Since the feed and labor are practically the 
same for keeping the cows, it seems quite 
worth while to test cach cow and see what 
she is doing for her owner. 

The amount of butter fat in normal cows’ 
milk ranges from 2 to 8 per cent. with an 
average of about 3.5 per cent. The percent- 
age of butter fatin the milk ofa “‘ fresh” 
or new milch cow is not so large as when 
the same cow is “drying up,”’ or a “strip- 
per” but there is often not more than 1 per 
cent. difference between these two ex- 
tremes. 

Granting that thereis a vast difference 
in the profit to be made from cows because 
of their varied capacity, it at once becomes 
evident how unfair it is to ‘he patrons of a 
creamery, to pay each and all of them the 
same price per pound for the milk they 
bring, no matter whether it contains 8 or 6 
per cent. of butter fat. This ‘‘test ” pro- 


| vides the creamery with the means of pay- 


iag for the pounds of butter fat in the milk 
ins:ead of the pounds of milk. 

From a great deal of work that I have 
done in tnis direction, I will give one illus- 
tration from a monthly report ofacreamery, 
which shows that the patrons who are there 
paid on the “test”’ plan, received from 93 
cents to $1 32 for 100 pounds of milk, altho 
each man received the same price per 
pound of butter fat. The timeand labor of 
the patron was probably the same for pro- 
ducing the 100 pounds of milk that brought 
93 cents as for that which brought $1.32, 
and it has been demonstrated that the 
“test’’ is reliable, so there is but one con- 
clusion to be drawn—the cows need testing. 

This idea of te:ting cows and selling milk 
ontest is growing fast, and when once it 
gets a hold in a community, it rapidly pro- 
gresses and descends, like the rain from 
heaven, “‘on the just and on the unjust,” 

CH4MPAIGN, ILI, 





FLORIDA: ITS TROPICAL FRUITS. 
BY JAMES K, REEVE. 
1. 


MutcH bas been written about tropical 
Florida, but, geographically considered, 
the term is a misnomer. The most south- 
ern point of the Floridian mainland is 
slightly north of the twenty-fifth parallel 
of latitude, while the tropic of Cancer 
lies but 234° north of the Equator. 
Having studied my map sufficiently to 
become familiar with this fact, I could 
appreciate the remark mgde to me by 
a good iady of central Florida, one chilly 
morning last January; the frost had nipped 
the tender vegetation rather severely, and 
xiven it a sadly wilted look, causing my 
hostess to say, apologetically: ‘‘ Vhis is not 
tropical, you know, only sub-tropical, here.”’ 

Ever since the unfortunate season of 1886, 
ani again since the late spring frost of 
1890, it has been increasingly difficult to 
find a “ tropical’ point in Florida that is 
not judiciously qualified by a sub or a semi. 
The one point not necessarily so qualified, 
that I have been able to find by extensive 
persopal investigation, I shall describe in 
this paper. 

Take a map of Florida and trace down 
the eastern coast line until you come to the 
most prominent projection. It is just be- 
low the twenty seventh parallel. Forty 
miles due east from this point lie the 
Bahama Banks. Through this narrow 
channel washes the whole current of that 
vast tropical river called the Gulf Stream; 
along this coast it runs so near that one 
standing upon the beach can discern it 
clearly by the aid of a good glass, its bil- 
lows tossing high as they come against the 
edge of the quietersea. The proximity and 
influence of the great body of warm 
water keeps the temperature upon the land 
higher and more even than its latitude 
would otherwise permit. Above Jupiter 
Inlet, the Gulf Stream, relieved from the 
pressure between Florida andthe Bahamas, 
and from the trend of the coast westward, 
gradually turns farther into the broad 
Atlantic until, opposite Jacksonville, its 
western edge is more than one hundred 
miles from shore. 

Jupiter Inlet is at the mouth of Indian 
River, crossing a narrow strip of land eight 
miles due south from Jupiter to Juno, 
brings one tothe head of Lake Worth. This 
is a sheet of salt water twenty-two miles 
long, and having an average width of about 
one mile; it is ted from the ocean by an 
inlet about three miles from its head. 
through which the tide flows twice daily, 
bringing thus a vast quantity of the warm 
gulf-stream water intothe lake The aar- 
row strip of land between this lake and the 
ocean is the one point in Florida which may 
rightly be termed tropical. 

The record of temperature which I shall 
use here is that made during the past year 
at Juviter Ialet, some twenty miles north 
of the exact spot of which [ shall write. 
This record, which has been furnished me 
by the Chief Signal officer, I use because it 
is authentic. Records made by non-official 
observers, directly upon the spot, would 
put my casein a still stronger light; but I 
have preferred to use the record of the 
signal station nearest this point. 

Half way down the lake from Juno is 
Palm Beach, almost the center of this bit of 
summer land. The strip of coast here is 
about a half mile wide. Upon one side 
lies the lake—upon the other the ocean— 
while between is a bit of tropical vegeta- 
tion that might have been brought from 
Equatorial Africa. In this the cocoanut 
palm (Cocos nucifera) is the pre-eminent 
figure. This tree is intra tropic around the 
globe; and while it may occasionally be 
found growing as a decorative plant in 
some especially favored situation without 
the tropical limits, thisis the most norther 
ly point, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, where it flourishes to any large extent 
or where it produces fruit. It is a grace- 
ful tree, slightly balbous of trunk as it 
leaves the ground, but when it has reached 
a hight of a few feet tapering off into a 
neat round trunk; it produces no branches, 
but from the apex of the trunk throws out 
a crown of huge leaves, perhaps twenty feet 
in length, whose great stalks answer very 
well in the place of branches. By their 
s'rongth and size they serve a double pur- 
pose. for besides supporting the weight of 
the long leaf their bases serve as a resting- 
place for theclusters of nuts which, as they 
will weigh sometimes from two hundred to 
three hundred pounds each, could hardly 
be held to maturity upon their own stems. 
The manner of growth of these leaf stalks, 
overlapping each other, and so forming a 
basket-like support just where the nut- 
clusters will droop against them, suggests 
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the ceiiliieds which Nature always Giaplegs 
in caring for her products. 

But we must not linger too long among 
the cocoanuts, altbo their leafy canopy 
affords a kindly shade, and the dense, green 
mass of vegetation is restful to the eye; 
altho the silence of eternity seems to have 
its abode in these long, dim aisles, undis- 
turbed save by the chirping of insects, the 
flitting of a bird, or the distant, dull roar 
of old ocean as ke rolls wave after wave 
unceasingly upon the smooth beach yonder, 
there are other things to see and to study, 
for which we must go out into the sunlight 
again. The growth of these groves is so 
dense that room is left for naught else. 
Other vegetation shrinks away; and if we 
would find flowers in bloom, and fruits and 
curious trailing vines, we must leave the 
shadow of the palms. 

Along the lake front are numerous 
pretty villas, set amid richly decorated 
grounds. The most important of these is 
‘*Lac-a-mer,’”’ the winter home of Mr. R 
R McCormick, of Denver. The display of 
tropical flora upon this place is very beauti- 
ful and extensive. Here we find Hibiscus 
of some twenty varieties, both single and 
double, aud with blossoms attaining a size 
and richness of color that we have never 
seen equaled elsewhere; roses of all kinds; 
oleanders, growing into trees twenty feet 
high; the Royal Ponciana, king of all 
flowering trees: innumerable varieties of 
Cacti, including Opuntia Luna, the prick- 
ly pear, with whose spines we make un- 
pleasant acquaintance in an effort to test 
the edibility of the fruit; Passifiora, the 
passion flower; Selaginella lepidophylla, 
the resurrection plant of Mexico; yuccas 
of all varieties, bedding and foliage plants 
of strange sorts and names, and curious 
flora too numerous to catalog. But as 
many plants will thrive and bear flower 
and blossom in a climate too severe to per- 
mit their fruiting, we must turn, after all, 
to the fruits actually produced here for the 
true testof tropicality. Altho it is only 
a few years since the first cultural attempts 
were made in this direction, I have been 
able to compile a list of some forty sorts 
that have already fruited upon two adjoin 
ing places at Paim Beach—that of Mr. 
McCormick, referred to above, and that of 
Brelsford Brothers. 

Beginning alphabetically, the first to 
have our attention is the avocado or alliga- 
tor pear (Laurus persea), a native of the 
West Indies. The tree attains a large 
growth and produces a fruit of from ove 
pound to two pounds weight, which con 
tains ioside its rind a yellow edible pulp 
This is sometimes called “ midshipman’s 
butter,” and while esteemed by some it is 
not likely to attain much commercial im- 
portance. 

Of bananas, the only variety cultivated 
to any extentis Musa Cavendishii, a dwarf 
species which does not grow more than four 
or six feet high. The quality is fairly good, 
but the fruits are qnite small; and while it 
answers admirably for home consumption 
it will hardly be apt to take an important 
place in the markets in the face of so much 
handsomer fruit than is now received. 

The Barbadoes gooseberry or blad apple 
(Pereskia aculeata), may be passed with 
mere mention; for while it produces an 
edible fruit, it isedibie mainly as acuriosity 
—like most other fruits of the cacti—with 
only a remote possibility of its ever becom 
ing an article of commercial importance or 
of general domestic consumption. 

The cocoanut has already had sufficient 
mention so that it may be passed without 
taking further space in this list, and atten 
tion next given to the cashew-nut (Ana 
cardium occidentale), synonyms, cadju or 
acajou. The fruit of this tree is a kidney. 
shaped nut aboutan inch long. The kernel 
is quite oily, very pleasant and wholesome, 
and is a common article of food in tropical 
countries (the tree being common to the 
tropics of both hemispheres), being made 
into puddings, roasted, and prepared as an 
article of diet in various ways. Aside from 
the production of the nut, the tree possesses 
other curious and valuable properties. A 
clammy, milky juice is obtained from it 
which turns black upon exposure to tbe 
air,and which has been used for varnishing. 
This, however, is so acrid as to produce 
painful inflammation when it comes in con- 
tact with the skin, and evenits fumessome- 
times produce the same effect. 

The nut grows upon the end of a flesby 
stalk which is called the cashew-apple. 
This varies greatlyin size, from the dimen- 
sious of acherry up to those of an orange. 
This is also edible, is free from acridity 
and is acid, pleasant and refreshing From 
it a vinous liquid is obtained by fermenta- 
tion, and this by distillation yields a spir- 
itous liquor that is highly esteemed. Still 
another product is a black gum which ex- 





udes from the bark of the tree, quite dis- 
tinct from the milky juice already men- 
tioned. Itis quite similar to gum arabic, 
and might by proper methods of manipu- 
lation become a profitable article of com- 
merce. A tree yielding so many possibly 
valuable products should at least be made 
the subject of careful experimentation. 

The citron (Citrus Medica cedra), from 
whose fruit is produced the prepared citron 
of commerce, flourishes so well here that it 
would seem as if the possibility of its suc- 
cessful cultivation on a commereial scale 
was already an assured fact. The citron 
tree, or rather bush, is a low growing 
shrub; but I was shown specimens so com- 
pletely loaded with large fruits, some of 
perhaps five pounds weight, that I was im- 
pressed with its large producing capacity. 
The inner skin, which is from an iuch to 
aninch and a half thick, is the portion util- 
ized, and not the outer rind, as many sup- 
pose. 

The ceriman (Monsterua deliciosa), a na- 
tive of Trinidad, and one of the most pecu- 
liar in appearance of all cultivated fruits. 
Fortunately I was able to pluck a ripe fruit 
at the time of my visit (January, 1891). The 
fruit is about six inches long, and resem- 
bles very much agreen pine cone. The 
skin (which is sorough that it led me to 
guess that it was an “alligator pear ”’ be- 
fore I bad seen either), comes off easily 
in small octagonal sections, leaving the 
fruit the appearance of a ripe banana. The 
flavor is pleasant, being something of a 
cross between a pineapple and a banana. 
[tis a poor shipper and. keeper; but could 
doubtless be put into our large Eastern 
markets in good shape if it could be sent 


the whole distance by fast rail, and would 
command some sale asa pleasant and at 
tractive povelty, altho it would not prob 
ably secure any place as a staple fruit. 

The custard apple (Anona reticulata). 
comes first of the Anonas. The fruit is 
large, fragrant and palatable, ripening at 
midsummer. Another variety of thisis A. 
glabra, the pond apple—the wild custard 
apple, native to South Florida. The other 
and more valued Anonas are the sour sop 
(A. muricata), and the sweet sop or sugar 
apple (A. squamosa). The fruit of the 
former is large, green and prickly, six to 
eight inches long,and containing a soft, 
white, juicy pulp, sufficiently acid to be 
very grateful tothe palate ona hot sum 
mer day. 

Tue sweet sop resembles somewhat a 
small pineapple, minus the crown, and 
contains asweet pulp which tastes much 
like the filling of cream cakes. 

These Anonas must probably rank togeth- 
er as fruit of not great commercial value; 
but affording an agreeable ad‘ition to the 
items for domestic consumption, and a 
vovelty rather than a staple for distant 
shipment. 


PALM BRACH, FLA. 





DURING the season of Lent, which lasts 
forty days, the consumption of eggs will be 


very largely increased in this market, and 
some dealers even figure the increase at one 
third over the ordinary demand, but, singu- 
larly enough, with the increased consump- 
tion prices do not advance correspondingly. 
This is owing to the fact that Lent comes 
in the most convenieut season. It is about 
this time of the spring that hens begin to 
lay, and, as the demand increases, so also 
does the ‘supply, and prices are not materi- 
ally affected <A few eggs are now begin- 
bing to go into cold storage, but the largest 
number will be taken for that purpose abcut 
the first of May. when prices on eggs are 
looked uron as having touched rock bot- 
tom —American Cultivator. 
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YALE STRAWBERRY, 

A late variety of large size, perfect blossom. s ~* 
did shipper, and of ————z og F Also a ful 
sortment of other } wurecty toc Send or r clreulars, 
etc. Address STEPHEN Hoyts SONS. 

New Canaan, Ct, 








RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 
successfully treated 
with 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
A cure 
is sure to follow 
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use of this 
medicine. 
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BEEF SCRAP 


has no equal. It is MEAT and 
BONE collected from slaughter 
houses, dried perfectly sweet and 
ground. Poultry like it and de 
vour it greedily. It is cheap. Every 
poultry keeper knows that mea! 

and bone are the great requisites 
for atling the egg basket. ut uy 

100 lb. bags; also crushed bon 
bone meal and oyster shells. You 
want prices—We name them. You 
want we send them 
FREE. 


BROOKLYN AZ AZOTINE & FOOD CO, 


1000 


29°00 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stam for full Descriptive Catalogues, Illus- 
trated ‘ddres =W.S. LITT 
Commeretat Nurseries. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, J ustus 
von Liebig Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world and has lately 
been carried into ‘Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley Itis unepproachable for r parity. flavor 
and beneficial effects. As BA, de- 
licious and refreshing, A aS in 
improved and Economic Cookery. 
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Don’t buy your T R E ES 
Shrubs, Vines, or Roses, till 
you write to 


The C.L. Van Dusen Wursery Co. 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. Y¥. 





Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock. 
Ali old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 


The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 


R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over a'l others. 
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Home Grown, Honest, Reliable. 


I offer vs my Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
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1891 FREE. Note the immense variety of seed it con- 
tains, and that all the best novelties are there. Not 
much mere show about it (you don’t plant pictures) 


choice vegetables I have introduced. Would it not 
be well to get the seed of these from first hands? To be the 
oldest firm in the United States making mail and express 
business a specialty — reliability. Honest and hon- 
orable dealing is the only foundation this can reston. My Cata- 
logue is FREE as usual. A matter on second page of conte, will 
interest my customers. J, J, H. GREGORY & SON, Warblehead, Mass. 
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EVERGREEN, 


Fruit&NutBearin te 


HEDGING, FLOWERING SHRUBS and 
GRAPES, SM SMALL FRUITS in variety, ASPAR RA BUS; « etc. 


The WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Bi ane County, Peona. 


DEAFNESS REL EVED 


When caused bye Fevers, Colis, Measles, Catarrh, Gatheri Soa yA, the use of th Rirdy | at 
Worn months witbout cenoval, and cause no pain, For part ¢negs only. HLA. 
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BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
ERIN | ny Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 

wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable, economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finished with 


Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling 
Slip, New York. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 


For Sale by all. Druggiats. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
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POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 
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bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 
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THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited numoper of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANE B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The book gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books bas been for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-nald at 
35c. Early orders arerequested, Address 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
ipremseee Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
yw by the Society of Arts for 
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and usefal Inventions.” 
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Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
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Hardy Azaleas. 
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ness in ripening it is second to pone. 
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APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St., Boston, 


“Peter Stuyvesant” 
Coffee Spoon. 


We illustrate the most interest- 
ing Souvenir Spoon ever made. 
The statuette of Peter Stuyvesant 
has been taken from an old but 
authentic woodcut, the modeling 
and finish being a model of the 
silversmith’s art. We will send 
itto any address, prepaid, for $4, 
subject to return, and payment 
refanded if it should be unsatis- 
factory in any particular. 


OUR RIP VAN WIKKLE 
TEA SPOON. 


(for $3.00) represents Rip awaken- 
ing from his twenty years’ sleep. 








* Knickerbocker,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” and ‘* Anneke Jans” 
Coffee, Orange and Tea Spoons, 
$1.25 to $4.00. 





Send. for Illustrated Price-List, 
and mention this paper. 
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70 Cents’ worth of Seed for 25 Cents. 


After fourteen years of patient selection we have succeeded in obtaining a Tomato 
which by its extraordinary lotig keeping qualities will meet a much felt want. 


In this 


THORBURN’S LONG-KEEPER TOMATO 


Is absolutely without a rival, while for uniformity of shape, richness of color, and earli- 
In order to introduce it without further delay we 
now offer to mail you a packet of it for 25 cents in stamps or coin, and to ADD FREE OF 
CHARGE a packet of each of the following Koyal Flower Seeds: New Hybrid Moon 
Fiower, New Robusta Zinnia, New Double Corn Flower, New ‘*Colored Fringe’’ 
Poppy. and the beautiful Marigold ** Nugget of Gold.”’ 


Offer good for a month only. 


THORBURN & CO., 15 John Street, New York. 


The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837.) 





Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high- 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. 
For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
l4ith St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 
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presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical skill, 
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gained during the FIFTEEN YEARS 
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OF THE WORLD. 
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HOTELS. 
OAKLAND HEIGHTS SANITORIUM, 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 
Recently opened, furnished with all modern appli- 
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ussian, Roman, Salt. and Electric Baths; Massage 
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ealth --_ without a rival on the American 
Continent. Yor further particulars, address MIss 
EMILIE VAUGHN Asheville, North Carolina, 
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acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
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hotel in the United states. 


|e. B. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 
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BOSTON, 
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HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rogme fe for transient with use of Baths. 
P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 








QOORNER 15TH STREET WEW YORK 





WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST (6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Lodge, 
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Opera Chairs 
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& Co., 
Boston,Mass° 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 


OLDEST AND BEST 
FOR 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating, 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and 
Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 


N.Y. Central Iron Works, 


94 Exchange Street, 
. Geneva... Y. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


mont he Wart BUOY 


Tilustrated pamphiets describing fully the arrangements for our 
Nineteenth Season of Tours, now ready, and can be obtained on 
application. 


TMOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1225 Broadway, N. % 








WHEN YOU GO SOUTH! 


Buy your Ticket via the 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ROUTE. 


The Favorite Line to Vicksburg, Miss., New Or- 
leans, La.. Southern Texas, Mexico and California. 

Low Rates, Quick Time. For Rates, etc., address 
Pp. R. ROGERS, G. P. A... Memphis, Teaon. 


~ GUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


From New York everv SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 
From Boston every SATURDAY. 

Cabin passage $60 and upward, according toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, $35. Steerage passengers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


__4 Bowling Green, New York. 




















. 
“The Falls of Niagara”’ 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas, Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp ‘TayLor, Six Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe ts, C. D, WARNER, 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. WetcH 


and others. Sent b at on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by 


oOo W. “RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Falls Route," 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 

W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt.Chicago&North-WesternR’y 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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